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Smh  Ryle 

CONSUMER  bor- 
rowing has 
soared  to  its 
highest  level 
since  the  Law- 
son  boom  a de- 
cade ago,  significantly  short- 
ening the  odds  on  a rise  in 
interest  rates  ahead  of  the 
general  election.  - 
Credit  levels  rose  to  rWflre 
than  £1.1  billion  in  Novem- 
ber, according  to  figures  from 
the  Bank  of  England  — the 
highest  since  198?  and  a 
-1.  . '•  .-ant 


Treasury  officials  said  al- 
though November’s  mnginrwr 
borrowing  was  at  Its  highest 
since  1987.  the  total  credit 
level  which  indudes  mort- 
gages, was  less  dramatic.  They 
said  the  authorities  expected 
consumer  credit  to  rise  as  the 
overall  economy  strengthened 
white  interest  rates  remained 
at  roughly  half the  levels  offbe 
'SOsboom.  J 
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The  figiriw  win  be  unset- 
tling for  iJirkets,**  said  UK 
ftimon  Briscoe  at  I 
1 “Consumer  de- 
vn  strengthenip® 
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xed  against  the 
mst  night,  reflect- 
Jme t confidence  that  in- 
. rates  will  rise  socto. 
The  pound  rose  to  almost 
DM2.64,  nudging  the- high  of 
New  Year’s  Eve  and  up  more 
than  17  per  cent  from  the  start 
Of  1996. 

Although  consumer  credit 
levels  partly  reflect  a change 
in  spending  habits,  experts 
said  shoppers  took  on  more 
debt  only  if  they  feh  confident 
that  they  could  repay  it,  sug- 
gesting optimism  is  high. 

Borrowing  levels  are  not 
the  best  guide  to  retail  sales, 
but  anecdotal  evidence  from 
retailers  suggest  the  figures 
available  to  Mr  Clarke  and 
Mr  George  between  now  and 
January  15  will  show  that 
December  was  a strong 
month  for  traders. 

They  will  see  the  distribu- 
tive1 trades  survey  from  the 
Confederation  of  British 
Industry  and  official  figures 
for  unemployment,  earnings 
and  the  retail  prices  index. 

Traders  John  Lewis  yester- 
day announced  that  sales 
over  the  22  weeks  to  Decem- 
ber 28  were  up  11.5  per  cent 
compared  with  1995. 

Barclays  Bank,  meanwhile, 
said  that  a- number  of  new 
credit  card  records  were  set 
in  the  run-up  to  Christmas. 

Turnover  on  Bardaycard 
from  December  16  to  24  was 
up  13  per  cent  year  cm  year 
and  last-minute  spending  on 
Christmas  Eve  smashed  all 
records  to  register  £1,700  per 
second.  Cash  withdrawals 
also  rocketed,  with  £378  mil- , 
Hon  leaving  automatic  dis- ; 
pensers  In  the  week  before  i 
December  25 — up  12  per  cent 

year  on  year. 

Although  net  mortgage 
lending  slipped  slightly  in 
November  after  a strong  Octo- 
ber to  £1.72  billion,  the  Coun- 
cil oT  Mortgage  lenders  wel- 
comed the  annual  increase  of 
4,7  per  cent  as  fresh  evidence 
of  consumer  - confidence.  It 
predicts  house  prices  rising 
by  9 per  cent  this  year. 
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of  England,  to  ran*: 
base  rates  when  the  pair  meet 
on  January  15.  That  would 
mean  dearer  overdrafts  and 
could  feed  through  Into 
higher  mortgage  costs. 

Against  a background  of 
buoyant  consumer  activity  — 
which  saw  a staggering  £8.8 
million  withdrawn  from  Bar- 
clays cashpoints  in  a single 
hour  on  the  Saturday  before 
Christmas  — Mr  George  will 
warn  Mr  Clarke  that  failure 
to  head  off  an  unsustainable 
boom  through  tighter  borrow- 
ing now  would  endanger  the 
Government’s  inflation  target 
of  2.5  percent 

Mr  Clarke  has  Insisted  he 
will  not  sacrifice  economic 
stability  for  Tory  electoral 
hopes,  despite  fears  among 
colleagues  that  a rate  rise 
could  dent  optimism  among 
voters. 

Treasury  minister  Michael 
Jack  welcomed  the  figures  as 
■‘confirming  the  growing  con- 
fidence of  individuals  in  the 
strength  of  the  economy’ . 

But  he  dismissed  fears  that 
consumer  borrowing  could 
run  out  of  centred  and  recreate 
the  boom-bust  conditions  of 
the  late  1380s.  “At  a personal 
level,  borrowing  remains 
sensible  and  people  are  well 
within  their  ability  to  service 
the  credit  they  want" 
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for  England’s  finest  on  a far-flung  foreign  field 


Frank  Keating  on 

a ‘despairingly 

laughable’  display 


l A /HILE  all  England 
\I\i  continued  to  freeze 
V V in  arctic  condiffons, 
for  away  under  the  tropical 
sun  of  southern  Africa,  the 
supposed  best  other  profee- 
sional  cricketers  yesterday 
froze  stiff  again  as  their 
cataclysmic  tour  to  Zimba- 
bwe — perceived  as  the  tod- 
dling tyros  of  international 
cricket  — unravelled  to  its 
abject  and  with  another 
shaming  defeat. 

Down  under  the  equator 
yesterday  sure  was  lovely 
weather  for  ducks. 

England’s-  display  was 
chilling  all  right.  Some 
time  before  the  inevitable 
end!  it  had  also  become  de- 
spairingly laughable  for 


those  at  home  following  the 
match  live  on  radio  or  sat- 
ellite television.  England 
won  the  toss  and  swagger- 
ingjy  asked  the  Cinderellas 
to  bat.  It  was  England’s 
only  strut  of  the  day-  Under 
the  battering  sun,  the  Zim- 
babwe bats  made  hay,  and 
then  asked  England  to 
score  250  to  win.  The  cream 
of  RngHsh  batting  groped 
and  stumbled  like  pension- 
ers in  a pea-souper.  At  one 
stage  they  were  77  for 
eight  They  were  all  out  for 
118.  to  lose  by  131  runs  and 
the  three-match  series  of 
ane-dayers  by  3-0. 

Their  top  scorer  was  a 
bowler/tailender  and  not 
even  an  Englishman  — 30 
by  Glamorgan’s  chubby 
Welsh  speaker  Croft.  Five 
of  England's  players  made 
ducks.  The  veteran  Zimba- 
bwe medium  pacer  Eddo 
Braudes — a battery  former 
| known  throughout  the  old 


Rhodesian  bundu  simply  as 
“Chicken  George”  — cheer- 
fully pecked  England’s  top 
order  to  pieces,  taking  five 
for  28  including  a hat  trick 
in  which  Knight  Hussain 
and  Crawley  were  chasten- 
tngly  crash-bang-walloped 
hi  successive  balls. 

Ducks  and  chickens  in 
the  sun  — England  were 
boiled,  roasted,  grilled, 
fried,  and  barbecued. 
“Scramble*’  was  obviously 
the  regular  order  in  Eng- 
land’s dressing  room.  They 
counted  them  out  and,  in 
no  time,  they  counted  them 
back  in. 

Apart  from  Croft's  bonny 
tonk  at  the  end,  the  most 
straightforward  aspect  of 
England's  zanily  humbling 
performance  was  the  cap- 
tain Atherton’s  stony-eyed 
honesty  hi  admitting:  “We 
played  poorly  and  obvi- 
ously have  to  rethink  our 
one-day  strategy."  The 


team  now  go  to  New  Zea- 
land to  play  three  Tests  — 
the  two  against  Zimbabwe 
were  drawn  — and  five  one- 
dayers.  After  Zimbabwe’s 
show,  that  series  down 
under  will  be  played,  to  all 
intents,  for  international 
cricket’s  wooden  spoon. 
Atherton’s  job  will  also  be 
dependent  on  it. 

First  fox  to  the  delighted 
victors  yesterday  was  from 
Zimbabwe’s  president,  Rob- 
ert Mugabe.  He  is  a tennis 
man  himself.  This  defeat 
for  England  was  of  the  1-6, 
1-6,  1-6  variety  we  used  to 
endure  for  year  after  year 
— or  rather,  the  likes  of 
Andrew  Castle  and  Jeremy 
Bates  did  — on  the  first 
Monday  of  Wimbledon. 

The  grim  faced  England 
players  were  soon  assailed 
I by  raspberries.  Former 
captain  Bob  Willis  mixed 
the  metaphors:  “Zimbabwe 
were  bottom  of  the  ladder. 


but  now  England  are  fast 
replacing  them  as  they  sink 
down  cricket’s  plughole.” 
Which  cued  In  the  usual 
suspects  to  warm  to  the 
theme  back  home.  Another 
former  captain,  Brian 
Close,  said:  “They  are  let- 
ting us  down,  the  game 
down  and  themselves 
down.  The  people  at  the  top 
must  make  them  realise 
their  responsibilities.’’  The 
Tory  MP,  Terry  Dicks,  was 
ashamed:  “They  shouldn't 
be  let  into  the  sun  in  New 


Zealand  but  brought  home 
in  disgrace.”  Fellow  Tory, 
Bill  Cash  MP.  said:  “The 
whole  abysmal  thing 
should  he  shaken  up  and 
new  talent  produced,”  hut 
the  former  sports  minister, 
Robert  Atkins,  put  the  de- 
feat down  to  the  media:  “I 
understand  how  Atherton 
feels  in  the  face  of  this  un- 
fair verbal  onslaught”  No 
doubt  he  does. 

Getting  England  shop-shape, 
page  10;  Sport,  page  24 


Parents’  plea  over  drug  death  son 


JUteon  Daniels 


THE  parents  of  teenager 
Robert  Hitchens,  who 
died  shortly  after  taking 
ecstasy,  yesterday  made  an 
emotional  appeal  to  young 
people  to  steer  clear  of  drugs. 

Robert  aged  16,  collapsed  i 
on  New  Year’s  Eve  at  a party  ■ 
in  west  London.  He  was  taken  1 
to  Ealing  hospital  but  died 
later.  A post  mortem  yester- 
day was  inconclusive. 

His  mother.  Maria.  Hit- 
chens, begged  young  people 
not  to  experiment  with  drugs. 
'7  have  lost  my  son,  I wfll 
never  see  him  again.  Please 
take  note  of  what  has  hap- 
pened and  never  take  this 
stuff  again.” 

Robert’s  father,  John  Hit- 
chens, said  his  son,  a trainee 
computer  engineer,  was  a 
wonderful  young  mas  with  a 
bright  future. 

He  said  Robert,  from  Up- ; 
minster,  Essex,  was  a bright . 
ladwho  bad  just  left  school ; 


John  and  Maria  Hitchens  yesterday  photograph:  oavio  cheskm 

and  bad  found  a job.  understood  the  pain  erf  Leah 
Mr  Hitchens  said  parents  Betts’s  parents.  She  died  in 
had  to  question  their  children  November  1996  an  her  18th 
about  drugs.  “They  win  ten  birthday  and  her  parents 
what  they  want  to  tell  you.  have  campaigned  relentlessly 
but'  be  strong  and  ask  them  for  a crackdown  on  clubs  and 
and  perhaps  we  can  avoid  dealers, 
another  tragedy  fffee  fids.”  ' “You  can't  explain  to  people 
He  said  his  family  now  the  loss  of  a child.  You  expect 


your  parents  to  die  eventu- 
ally, you’re  not  ready  for  It, 
but  you  come  to  terms  with  it, 
but  you  expect  your  children 
to  outlive  you,”  Mr  Hitchens 
told  a press  conference  held 
by  Scotland  Yard. 

Detective  Inspector  Sue 
HID,  in  charge  of  the  investi- 
gation into  Robert’s  death, 
said  police  were  -awaiting 
results  of  toxicology  tests  but 
added  he  was  believed  to  have 
taken  ecstasy. 

She  said  It  was  not  known 
whether  Robert  had  bought 
the  tablet  at  the  David  Lloyd 
Sports  Centre  .where  the 
party  was  being  held. 

The  teenager’s  death  fol- 
lowed that  of  BDal  Hussein 
Bhayat,  aged  18.  from  Bir- 
mingham, who  collapsed  at  a 
rave  in  Cardiff  and  Nicola  Ed- 
wards, aged  24,  from  Middles- 
brough. who  collapsed  after 
being  detained  by  Strathclyde 
police  on  her  way  to  a rave  in 
Edinburgh.  She  died  in  hospi- 
tal. A report  has  been  sent  to 

the  procurator  fiscal. 
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This  classic  navy  travel  bug  branded  with  the 
GnanBan  interoatJonal  and  Observer  logo 
is  constructed  from  a water  resistant,  durable  PVC. 
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Shephard  I Des  res  with 
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John  Carv«| 
Education  Editor 


THE  Government  yes- 
terday launched  its 
pre-election  offensive 
on  education  with  a 
back-to-basics  drive  to  tackle 
the  problem  of  too  many  chil- 
dren leaving  school  without  a 
proper  grasp  of  the  three  Rs. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
retary, promised  a series  of 
initiatives  before  polling  day 
to  improve  the  success  of  lit- 
eracy and  numeracy 
programmes. 

She  acknowledged  that  the 
lack  of  reading  and  arithmeti- 
cal skills  was  an  uncomfort- 
able question.  “There  is  still  a 
small  but  significant  minor- 
ity leaving  compulsory  educa- 
tion whose  standards  of  liter- 
acy and  numeracy  are  not 
good  enough  for  a knowledge- 
based  economy.  We  have  to 
understand  why  that  is  and 
tackle  the  problem  at  source," 
she  told  the  North  of  England 
education  conference  in 
Sheffield. 

"In  today's  competitive,  in- 
formation-rich world,  those 
who  lack  the  basics  have  an 
increasingly  bleak  future." 

Mrs  Shephard  promised  a 
batch  of  proposals  over  the 
next  few  weeks  to  coordinate 
the  literacy  programmes  of 
schools  and  other  agencies. 

She  also  announced  41  new 
technology  and  language  col- 
leges. A further  32  secondary 
schools  have  applied  to  be  in 
the  first  wave  of  specialist 
sports  and  arts  colleges. 

- David  Blunkett  the  shadow 
education  secretary,  will 
reply  at  the  conference  today 
with  a warning  to  voters  that 
a fifth  term  of  Conservative 
government  would  lead  to 


bigger  class  sizes,  selective 
primary  schools  and  a system 
of  education  vouchers  to 
replace  free  schooling  for  all 
children. 

He  will  teQ  the  conference: 
“A  fifth  term  would  mean  a 
nationally  imposed  limit  on 
education  spending  across 
the  country  for  every  school 
and  community.  This  would 
have  led  to  a cut  in  education 
spending  automatically  this 
year,  as  local  education  au- 
thorities spend  over  £600  mil- 
lion above  the  Government’s 
assessment  of  need. 

“It  would  mean  even  fur- 
ther centralisation  on  top  of 
those  powers  they  already 
have.  Every  proposal  for 
spending  on  books  and  equip- 
ment would  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  Tor  education  and  em- 
ployment and  for  the 
environment 

“In  a fifth  Tory  term,  fund- 
raising to  keep  schools  afloat 
would  become  the  norm.  Just 
as  the  NHS  relies  on  equip- 
ment bought  through  fund- 
raising, schools  will  have  to 
rely  on  books  and  materials 
bought  by  parents."  They  al- 
ready provide  £128  million 
towards  school  budgets. 

Mrs  Shephard  was  wrong- 
footed last  night  by  Labour  al- 
legations that  the  Tories 
would  introduce  selective 
state  primary  schools  If  they 
won  a fifth  term. 

At  a news  conference  in 
Sheffield,  she  at  first  denied 
there  was  any  such  plan,  but 
then  acknowledged  that  the 
Government  has  already 
tabled  legislation  to  allow  pri- 
mary schools  to  select  up  to  SO 
per  cent  of  their  pupils  by 
ability.  “All  schools  can  be- 
come selective  if  they  wish. 
So  it  is  already  enshrined 
within  the  law." 


Martin  Linton 

FOR  those  with  a yearn- 
ing to  be  a neighbour  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  — 
and  with  £500  a week  to  spare 
for  rent  — - the  ideal  flat  has 
come  on  to  the  market 
Estate  agents  Knight  Frank 
in  Kensington  Church  Street 
are  offering  a “garage  flat"  at 
L Palace  Green,  overlooking 
Kensington  Palace,  for  that 
princely  sum. 

The  des  res,  which  belongs 
to  the  Crown  Estate,  is  being 
offered  for  the  first  time  on 
short-term  lets  to  the  public. 

The  agents  call  it  "a  rare 
opportunity  to  live  at  one  of 
the  most  exclusive  locations 
in  central  London  overlook- 
ing Kensington  Palace  and 
Palace  Green”. 

The  prospective  tenants 
have  to  submit  references 
which  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
Crown  Estate 

Commissioners. 

Juliet  Hill,  of  Knight  Frank, 
said:  “The  sort  of  people  are 
going  to  be  either  chiefe  of  in- 
dustry. or  high  up  in  the  cor- 
porate level,  or  wealthy  indi- 
viduals who  want  to  be  in  a 
secure  position,  that  sort  of 
people. " 


They  do"  not  anticipate  ap- 
plications from  people  on 
housing  benefit.  ■“I  think 
that’s  unlikely.  Housing  bene- 
fit is  always  tricky  for  us  be- 
cause we  have  to  take  out 
quite  substantial  references 
in  terms  of  banks,  solicitors 
and  accounts.  That  makes  it 
more  difficult”  said  Juliet 
HflL 

In  any  case  the  rent  is  a hit 
steep  — the  £500  is  just  the 
garage  fiat  There’s  a four- 
bedroom  flat  for  £2,000  a week 
and  a six-bedroom  flat  — with 
drawing  room,  dining  room, 
breakfast  roam,  utility  room, 
shower  room  and  cloakroom 
— for  £3,000. 

An  added  bonus  Is  that  the 
house,  repaired  after  damage 
in  file  bomb  blast  from  the  Is- 
raeli Embassy  next  door,  was 
built  by  the  architect  Philip 
Webb,  a friend  of  WDliam 
Morris,  who  incorporated 
many  of  Morris’s  designs  into 
the  plasterwork  and  panels. 

However,  fee  estate  agent 
readily  conceded  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  rnp***~mg  the 
neighbours.  “Not  unless  you 
know  than  already  ...  I don't 
think  you  would.  You  go  up  a 
different  drive,  tor  a start  They 
go  up  Palace  Avenue  and  you 
, go  op  Palace  Green.” 
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The  Palace  Green  flats ... . “rare  opportunity  to  live  in  an  exclusive  centra*-. 
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SPOTLIGHT/THOUGHTS  OF  SUMMER  3 


Stuart  Millar  on  the  delight  of  operators 
as  holidaymakers  book  early  for  summer 


All  the  big  tour  operators  have  reported  massive  increases  in  earlybookings  from  Britons  freezing  at  home  and  keen  to  head  for  the  sun  this  summer  photograph:  eamonn  McCabe 


AS  temperatures 
stuck  stubbornly 
below  zero  yester- 
day. and'  the 
country  braced 
itself  for  another 
weekend  of  icy,  eastern 
winds,  the  British  public 
could  be  forgiven  for  turning 
their  attention  to  warmer 
thoughts.  According  to  early 
figures,  the  arctic  conditions 
have  helped  to  give  the  travel 
industry  the  start  it  hoped 
for  in  1997. 

With  the  launch  of  the  tra- 
ditional post  Christmas  dis- 
counts — ranging  from  10  to 
15  per  cent  off  standard  holi- 
day packages,  all  the  big  tour 
operators  report  massive' 
increases  in  early  bookings 
for  the  summer.  Ihr  the  first . 
time  in  many  years,  British 
holidaymakers,  it  appears, 
are  behaving  like  the-  indus- 
try would  wlsfal 
Airtours,  which  is  linked  to 
foe  Going  Places  chain  of 
travel  agents,  has  experi- 
enced a 30  per  cent  increase 
compared  with  last  year,  sell- 
ing more  than  £1  million  of 
holidays  by  lunchtime  of  De- 
cember 27.  Its  rive].  First 
Choice,  has  seen  early  sales 
rise  by  42  per  cent  on  . last 
year. 

For  the  operators  this  is 
much-needed  good  news  in 
what  was  always  going  to  be  a 
crunch  year  for  the  industry. 
In  November,  the  Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission  an- 
nounced it  was  to  investigate 
the  operators’  ownership  of 
retail  chains.  That  was  fal- 
lowed by  Chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke's  doubling  of  airport 
departure  tax  — to  £10  for 
Europe  and  £20  for  long  haul 
— in  his  budget 
This  is  also  the  first  foil 
holiday  season  after  a drastic 
reorganisation  of  the  holiday 
market  following  a disastrous 
performance  two  years  ago. 
In  1995,  some  operators  saw 


Meanwhile, 
the  big  chill 
claims  23 
French  lives 
with  railways 
paralysed 


Paul  Webstar  In 


THE  death  toll  topped  180 
as  the  big  freeze  from  Si- 
beria kept  its  week-long  grip 
on  Europe  yesterday,  with 
temperatures  around  -10  C 
(14  T)  across  a broad  belt  of 
the  continent. 

Bonn’s  gravediggers  com- 
plained of  having  to  use  pneu- 
matic drills  in  up  to  50  centi- 
metres of  frozen  earth.  And  in 
Belgium,  a lorry  driver  who 
tried  to  thaw  his  fuel  ta»k 
with  a blow  torch  ended  up 
making  a vast  chocolate  fon- 
due when  the  diesel  caught 
fire  and  melted  the  load  of 

Belgian  chocolates. 

But  it  was  France  that 
seemed  the  leasr  prepared  for 
the  cold  spell,  which  hit  ran 
services,  motorways  and 

canals  while  revealing  the 


profits  slump  by  up  to  50  per 
cent  because  too  many  holi- 
days were  on  offer. 

Last  year,  they  slashed ' 
capacity  by  around  10  per 
cent  to  compensate.  But  the 
message  did  not  get  through 
to  consumers,  and  in  this, 
period  last  year,  early  book- 
ings fell  for  short  of  the  indus- 
try's confident  predictions, 
although  by  summer  an  the 
holidays  were  sold. 

"This  year,  it  looks  like 
things  have  stabilised  at 
last,"  said  Jackie  Gibson,  cf 
the  Association  of  British 
Travel  Agents.  “A  lot  of 
people  held  off  until  the  last 
minute  last  year  and  ended 
up  losing  out,  so  I think  they 
have  learned  fludr  lesson.” 

Richard  Garrick,  marketing 
director. ofAIrtoars,  agreed. 
“All  the  signs  are  that  this  is 
going  to  be*  a pretty  profitable 
year.  Thfc'  early  bookings 
mean  there  wfil.be  around  a 
million  fewer  holidays' -sold 
between  Match  and  October 
and  that  is  good  news  for  us." 

He  added:  ‘The  weather  has 
helped.  People  look  outside  at 
how  cold  it  is  and  reckon  they 
can't  bargain  on  another 
warm  British  summer" 

IF  the  booking,  habits 
of  British  holiday- 
makers has  changed,  the 
destinations  they  choose 
shows  little  sign  of 
following  suit  An  opera- 
tors put  Spain  and  the  Bale- 
aric islands  at  the  top  of  the 
popularity  chart,  accounting 
for  about  four  of  every  10  holi- 
days sold. 

The  eastern  Mediterranean 
appears  to  have  regained  its 
former  popularity,  with 
Greece  and  Turkey  making 
strong  showings  in  the 
Christmas  bookings  rush. 
Among  the  long-haul  destina- 
tions, the  USA  — and  Florida 
In  particular  — is  still  popu- 
lar, as  is  the  Caribbean. 


Many  operators  name  the 
Dominican  Republic  as  the 
festest-growing  holiday  spot, 
spurred  by  intense  competi- 
tion In  the  high  street  which 
has  seen  prices  for  two  weeks 
foil  board  fell  to  just  over  £600 
with  some  companies. 

Another  important  trend 
far  1997  is  the  renaissance  of 
cruising.  This  year,  Britain 
looks  set  to  become  .the 
second  hugest  cruise  market 
in  the  world  behind  the  US, 
with  around  500,000  bookings 
predicted.  Two  years  ago,  the  ; 
figure  was  340,000. 

"A  lot  of  the  major  opera- 
tors have  got  involved  in  a big 
way  and  that  has  brought 
prices  down,"  said  Jackie 
Gibson, “In  turn,  that  has 
reduced  the  average  age  of 
passengers,  afthnngh  it’s  still 
high  at.  .57.  But.  on  Mediterra- 
nean cruiser  that  can  fell  to 
about  30.**  - •-  ~ 

A report  published  yester- 
day by  Holiday  Which?  may 
yet  take  some  of  the  shine  off 
the  operators'  new  year.  It 
suggested  that  seme  of  the  big 
name  operators  deliver  worse 
customer  satisfaction  than 
smaller  companies,  with  Air- 
tours,  first  Choice  and  Inspi- 
rations coming  bottom  of  the 
league  of  50  operators  in  a 
survey  of  11,500  Consumers 
Association  members. 

Holiday  Which?  editor 
Patricia  Yates  said:  “These 
results  show  again  that  your 
choice  of  tour  operator  is  just 
as  crucial  as  your  choice  of 
resort  and  you  are  more 
likely  to  get  a holiday  that 
matches  your  expectations  if 
you  stick  to  an  independent 
tour  operator. 

“Holidaymakers  could  be 

forgiven  for  thinking  the 
travel  giants  are  more  inter- 
ested in  piling  up  the  profits 
than  providing  the  holiday  of 
a lifetime.” 

The  Consumers  Associa- 
tion has  also  voiced  concern 


Somewhere  in  the 

sun  [ 

Ten  most  popular  destinations 
this  summer. 

Summer  sun  . 1 
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BA  fares  sale 
offers  savings 
of  up  to  £500 
on  flights  to  10(> 
destinations 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 

A HEAVILY  reduced 
/vreturn  flight  of  £299  to 
Beijing  is  the  pick  of  a new 
year  feres  sale  by  British 
Airways  announced 
yesterday. 

BA’s  latest  batch  of  world 
offers — on  sale  until  Janu- 
ary 29  — Includes  discounts 
on  50  European  feres  and 
on  flights  to  30  long-haul 
destinations.  In  some  cases 
ticket  prices  are.  being 
reduced  by  up  to  £535  to 
almost  100  destinations. 

For  the  first  time.  BA  Is 
offering  through  feres  from 


six  regional  airports  — 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Inver- 
ness, Aberdeen,  Belfest  and 
Manchester  — to  Singapore 
from  £499  and  to  Johannes- 
burg from  £514. 

BA  says  this  represents  a 
saving  of  up  to  £336  on  reg- 
ular feres  to  Singapore, 
together  with  a domestic 
connection. 

For  those  looking  farther 
afield,  prices  to  Beijing 
Start  at  £299.  down  by  £535 
on  the  lowest  regular  fare. 
and  £348  to  Bermuda,  sav- 
ing £166.  A return  ticket  to 
Dubai  costs  £399,  reduced 
by  £327,  and  £459  to  Kuala 
Lumpur,  saving  up  to  £206. 
Travellers  can  buy  a return 
ticket  to  Bombay  for  £499.  a 
saving  of  up  to  £368. 

From  London  there  are  ; 
discounts  on  more  than  50 
European  flights,  including 
return  tickets  to  Amster- 
dam. from  £69,  Malaga  from 
£99,  Faro  from  £123,  Rome 
from  £139  and  Nice  from 
£153.  Flights  to  Geneva  and 
Zurich  start  at  £99,  and 
tickets  to  Tunnfrom  £139. 


There  are  also  round-trip 
feres  to  most  UK  cities  from 
Heathrow  and  Gatvtfick 
from  £59. 

Discounts  of  £106  are  . 
available  on  flights  to  New 
York  and  Boston,  with 
prices  starting  at  £199. 
Tickets  to  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  start  at  £299. 
a reduction  of  £131  on  the 
regular  lowest  fare. 

Travel  to  most  points  in 
the  UK  and  Europe  must 
start  by  March  21. 

Fares  to  the  United  States 
are  available  for  travel 
from  January  10  to  March 
20. 

• BA  Is  to  woo  university 
and  language  college  stu- 
dents for  the  first  time  in  a 
recruitment  drive  to  take 
on  1,000  customer  service 
staff  at  Heathrow  and  Gat- 
wick  over  the  next  12^ 
months.  Recruits  will  be  ex- 
pected to  speak  a second 
language  to  a conversa- 
tional leveL  Some  existing 
cabin  crew  staff  will  leave 
under  an  early  retirement 
scheme. 


Leisure  boats  iced-up  in  Strasbourg  photograph  jean-marc  loos 


inadequacy  of  protection  for 
the  homeless. 

Ice  brought  much  of 
France’s  hi-tech  TGV  high- 
speed rail  system  to  a halt 
yesterday,  adding  to  traffic 
chaos  caused  by  snowfalls, 
particularly  in  the  south-east. . 

Diesel  engines  worked 
throughout  the  day.  to  bring 
in  stranded  electric  TGV 
trains  between  Marseilles  and 
Lyon.  About  10,000  passen- 
gers had  spent  fee  night  in 
trains,  stations  and  tempo- 
rary. refuges  because  Ice  on 
overhead  cables  brought  at 

least  30  trains  to  a halt 

SNCF,  fee  French  national 
railway,  lacks  the  technology 


to  cope  with  Iced-up  power 
lines,  underlining  fee  state 
Systran’s  financial  problems 
as  pressure  grows  for 
privatisation. 

Emergency  food  supplies 
were  sent  to  stranded  trains; 
and  5,000 -breakfasts  were 
served  in  fee  Avignon,  Arles 
and  Orange  regions. 

Heavy  snow  also  hit  road 
traffic  along  the  Rhone  valley, 
closing  part  of  the  A7  auto- 
route  du  solefl.  About  3,000 
vehicles  were  held  up  by 
snowfalls  and  black  ice  which 
caused  20  serious  accidents. 

Emergency1  refuges  were  set 
up  to  village  balls  and  schools 
where  Red  Cross  officials 


about  the-  benefits  of  early 
booking,  warning  people  not 
to  rush  into  deals.  A spokes- 
man said:  “Tour  operators 
want  you  to  book  as  early  as 
possible  because  a couple  of 
years  ago  they  were  caught 
with  thousands  of  holidays 
unsold.  They  want  the  money 
in  fee  bank.” 

But  the  operators  yesterday 
defended  their  record.  "They 
should  stop  trying  to  apply  pop 
science  to  holidays  in  their 
pursuit  of  newspaper  head- 
lines," said  Mr  Carrick.  The 
feet  is  that  early  bookings  arid 
reduced  capacity  benefit  con- 
sumers because  operators  are 
not  competing  at  the  last  min- 
ute for  package  places.  I don’t 
know  who  is  getting  the  poor 
quality  holidays  now  but  it's 
not  the  British." 


handed  out  meals  and  orga- 
nised medical  care. 

The  death  toll  from  the  cold 
in  France,  which  reached 
-22'C  in  tiie  centre  of  the 
country,  rose  to  23  yesterday 
after  fee  discovery  of  seven 
more  bodies.  Most  were 
homeless  men  sleeping  in 
rough,  unheated  conditions. 

More  deaths  from  the  cold 
have  been  reported  in  France 
than  any  other  Western 
country,  though  43  Roma- 
nians and  40  Poles  have  died. 
A morgue  in  Bucharest  was 
full,  but  the  director  said  cem- 
eteries were  refusing  to  bury 
the  dead  in  frozen  ground. 

The  Danube  remained 
dosed  to  shipping  from  Ger- 
many through  Austria  to  Slo- 
vakia, with  bargemen  waiting 
for  icebreakers  to  release 
their  stranded  vessels. 

In  the  Russian  Caucasus, 
emergency  workers  battled 
against  strong  winds,  bliz- 
zards and  fog  to  dear  snow- 
drifts that  have  blocked  some 
30  drivers  for  a week  in  the 
Roksky  tunnel,  which  links 
Russia  with  Georgia. 

Sicily,  however,  was  laugh- 
ing.  People  there  were  bask- 
ing In  spring-like ' sunshine 
and  16'C  (61  *F)  temperatures. 
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EVERY  CD  IS  ON  SALE 


V. 


Choice,  and  lots  of  it.  Here’s  a poser,  darling:  shall  we 
watch  Burnley  Reserves  v Bury  Reserves  or  the  Police 
Academy  themed  evening?  But,  wouldn't  you  know  it,  they 
both  clash  with  the  Indonesian  handball  quarterfinals. 

Art  forms  of  the  century:  television 
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Sex-notes 
teacher 
sent  to  jail 


Success  story  for  British  studios 


OwanBowcott 


A PRIMARY  school 
teacher  who  passed 
notes  to  an  ll-year- 
old  boy  during  class 
suggesting  he  have  sex  with 
her  was  yesterday  jailed  for 
six  months. 

Angela  Quinn,  aged  26,  of 
Widnes,  Cheshire,  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  inciting  a 
minor  to  commit  an  act  Of 
gross  indecency. 

She  wrote  the  notes  two 
weeks  before  she  was  due  to 
be  married.  Another  teacher 
retrieved  one  of  them  from 
the  boy's  pencil  case  and  in- 
formed the  headmaster,  War- 
rington crown  court  heard. 
They  were  said  to  have  con- 
tained graphic  descriptions  of 
sexual  acts.  - 

Quinn  was  in  charge  of  a 
class  of  nearly  30  pupils  aged 
ll  and  12.  said  Robert  Trevor 
Jones,  prosecuting.  The 
indicated  that  she  and  the  boy 
were  “boyfriend  and  girl- 
friend” and  had  had  meetings 
in  town. 

The  boy  claimed  be  bad 
received  up  to  11  notes, 
although  Quinn  said  it  was 
only  three  or  four.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  conceal  them. 
They  were  passed  In  sight  of 
the  rest  of  the  class  and  other 
teachers. 

It  was  their  increasing  fre- 
quency which  alerted  another 
teacher,  said  Mr  Trevor 
Jones.  There  were  graphic 
references  to  sexual  acts,  he 
said,  and  it  was  dear  the 
teacher  was  egging  the  boy  on 
and  encouraging  him  to 
answer  questions  of  a sexual 
nature.  The  boy  was  obvi- 
ously confused  as  to  bow  he 
should  respond. 

John  McDermott,  defend- 
ing, said  Quinn's  career  was 
now  finished.  She  had 
resigned  her  job  last  year, 
and  would  never  be  allowed 


to  teach  again.  The  first  note 
had  been  a Joke,  he  said,  and 
was  intended  to  make  the  boy 
believe  it  had  been  written  by 
a girl  in  the  class.  But  then 
for  some  {inexplicable  reason 
things  got  out  of  hand. 

Though  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  damage  to  the  boy, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
local  community  had  been 
outraged.  Quinn  had  received 
threatening  phone  calls. 

Judge  Elgan  Edwards  said: 
“These  were  disgusting  and 
evil  notes,  and  the  public 
must  know  that  abuses  of 
trust  such  as  this  win  not  he 
tolerated.” 

The  boy's  father  said  out- 
side the  court  that  he  was  de- 
lighted that  Quinn  had  got  a 
prison  sentence. 

“It’s  such  a relief  that  this 
thing  has  come  to  an  end,”  he 
said.  “It  has  been  hanging 
over  our  heads  for  months 
now.  As  anyone  with  children 
can  imagine,  it  was  trau- 
matic.” 

The  chairman  of  the 
school’s  hoard  of  governors 
commented  “Mrs  Quinn  was 
a member  of  staff  but  she  was 
suspended  as  soon  as  th  i s 
matter  came  to  light  The 
parents  of  children  at  the 
school  were  told  that  she  had 
been  suspended  straight 
away. 

“Now  we  are  just  looking 
forward  to  the  new  term  and 
getting  back  to  life  as  normal 
I think  that  one  of  the  thing” 
that  stood  in  our  favour  was 
the  fact  that  we  identified  this 
problem  very  early  on. 

“We  reacted  very  swiftly 
and  I think  that  parents  ap- 
preciated that  There  doesn't 
seem  to  have  been  any  nega- 
tive reaction  towards  the 
school,  although  I'm  sure 
there  have  been  other  feelings 
expressed  at  the  school  gates. 

“On  the  whole  the  parents 
have  been  generally  very 
supportive.” 
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This  year’s  Christmas  hit  101  Dalmatians  was  one  of  the  fAma  attracted  by  Shepperton  studios  in  Surrey,  which  has  become  the  biggest  post-production  facility  in  Britain 

Film  gloom  turns  to  boom 


Clare  Longrigg  on  an  industry 
enjoying  a spectacular  revival 
after  near-collapse  a decade  ago 


Police  pursue  ‘local  man’  in 
hunt  for  schoolgirl’s  killer 


Alison  Daniels 


fkETECTTVES  hunting  the 
l^klller  of  17-year-old  Nic- 
ola Dixon  believe  the  teen- 
ager did  not  know  her  at- 
tacker but  that  he  may  be  a 
local  man. 

Yesterday  West  Midlands 
police  described  the  public 
response  to  appeals  for  Infor- 
mation by  the  dead  girl’s 
parents,  Andrew  and  Rita,  as 
“overwhelming”. 

Nicola,  from  Sutton  Cold- 
field, West  Midlands,  was  sex- 
ually assaulted  and  battered 
on  the  head  as  she  walked 
down  a well-lit  alley  beside  a 
church  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

She  had  been  going  from  a 
social  dub  to  a pub  in  the 
town  centre.  She  was  found 
dead  face  down  in  the  snow  in 
a vicarage  garden  on  New 
Year’s  Day. 

Detective  Chief  Inspector 
Kelvin  Roberts.  leading  the 
inquiry,  said  there  had  been 


several  reported  sightings  of 
Nicola  on  the  night  she  died. 
He  said  there  had  also  been 
reports  of  a number  of 
"strange”  men  seen  near  the 
spot  where  Nicola,  a popular 
sixth  form  pupil,  died. 

DCI  Roberts  said  there  had 
not  been  any  recent  attacks 
on  women  in  Sutton  Cold- 
field. He  said  his  force  would 
be  contacting  other  forces  and 
checking  through  records  of 
known  sex  attackers. 

As  Nicola’s  parents  and  16- 
year-old  brother,  Graham, 
were  visited  by  grief  counsel- 
lors, her  best  friend  described 
the  dead  girl's  qualities. 

Sara  Holgate,  aged  17,  said 
she  had  last  seen  her  friend 
on  Christmas  Eve.  “She  was 
really  kind  and  I will  always 
remember  her  beautiful,  car- 
ing brown  eyes." 

Another  friend,  Louise 
Quiller,  aged  18,  added:  “It 
has  come  as  such  a shock.  I 
am  just  so  upset.  NIccl  had  so 
much  to  live  for.” 


TEN  years  ago,  Brit- 
ain's film  industry 
was  in  the  dol- 
drums. At  its  low 
point  in  1986  Just  six 
films  were  made  in  this 
country.  Now  British  studios 
axe  full  to  overflowing. 
Reversing  years  of  steady  de- 
cline, they  are  turning  away 
work.  Last  year  the  number 
of  features  film***  in  this 
country  was  pushing  loo. 

With  a strong  home-grown 
film  industry,  and  in  a cli- 
mate more  favourable  to  for- 
eign Him  makers,  studios  are 
appearing  in  disused  ware- 
houses and  films  are  compet- 
ing for  studio  space. 

Leavesden  studios,  a hasty 
conversion  in  the  hangars  of 
a Rolls-Royce  factory  in  Hert- 
fordshire, has  been  booked  to 
begin  filming  a new  Star 
Wars  trilogy  this  year,  dis- 
placing the  next  Bond  film, 
which  is  having  to  find  an- 
other site.  Meanwhile, 
Warner  films  is  seeking  plan- 
ning permission  for  a new 
studio  at  Hmingdon . Surrey. 

“It’s  true  to  say  that  the  last 
three  years  have  been  ex- 
tremely exciting,”  said  Steve 
Jaggs,  managing  director  at 
Pine  wood  studios.  "We’ve 
been  extremely  foil,  particu- 
larly In  1996,  with  American 
films,  as  well  as  British  televi- 
sion productions  and 
commercials.” 

Producer  David  Puttnam 
said:  “It’s  a good  period  far 
London.  It  feels  lively,  there’s 
a sense  that  if  s somewhere 
people  want  to  be.  Then  there 
was  the  pound  against  the 
dollar,  which  gave  us  a 30  per 
cent  discount  on  US  prices. 
There  was  also  a resurgence 
of  costume  drama;  Britain  is 
perfect  for  filming  period 


drama,  because  the  US  sees 
the  past  through  British 
eyes.” 

Although  the  lean  years  of 
British  film-making  sent 
many  of  our  scriptwriters  and 
cameramen  to  Hollywood,  a 
lot  of  expert  technicians 
stayed  and  they  have  proved 
a major  draw. 

The  choice  of  which 
country  a production  com- 
pany uses  Is  often  dictated  by 
the  demands  of  the  script  and 
storyline,  but  Britain  attracts 
a lot  of  American  productions 
needing  mainland  European 
locations.  "We  speak  the 
same  language,  for  a start,” 
said  Mr  Jaggs.  “American 
productions  often  base  them- 
selves at  a major  UK  studio 
because  we  have  the  best 
technicians,  camera  crews 
and  craftsmen  in  the  world.” 

It  was  a vary  different  story 
in  the  mid-80s  when  market- 
ing initiatives  such  as  British 
Fflm  Year  were  born  out  of 
desperation  to  get  the  indus- 
try back  on  Its  feet  Reports 
showed  that  things  were  bad 
in  1985,  with  only  15  fihmy  in' 
production,  but  things  got 
worse  the  following  year, 
when  tire  number  of  fiinm 
being  made  in  Britain 
plunged  to  just  six.  .. 

The  pound  was  strong 
against  the  dollar,  and  the  tax 
situation  was  unfavourable  to 
foreign  film  makers.  It  was 
not  until  1992  that  thing* 
began  to  look  up.  At  Pine- 
wood,  the  turning  point  camp 
in  May  1993  with  the  filming 
of  Black  Beauty,  followed  by 
Interview  With  A Vampire, 
starring  with  Tom  Cruise. 
The  very  bankable  Mr  Cruise 
found  he  liked  working  in 
England,  and  last  year  his 
action  movie  Mission:  Impos- 


Madonna  in  Evlta.  partly  filmed  in  Britain  and  also  worked  on  at  Sheppertoi 


sible  was  shot  on  location  in 
London  and  in  the  studios  at 
Knewood.  He  is  currently 
filming  Eyes  Wide  Shut,  also 
starting  his  wife  Nicole  Eld- 
man,  which  will  keep  them  at 
Pinewood  until  March. 

“Our  only  concern  is  the  ex- 
change rate,”  said  Mr  Jaggs. 
“In  the  last  ten  10  weeks  the 
rate  has  gone  up  to  L70  dol- 
lars to  the  pound,  which 
means  a 14  to  15  per  cent  shift 
It’s  a worrying  trend:  we  are 
suddenly  more  expensive  in 
dollar  toms,  and  we  have  no 
control  over  that  at  aJL  The 
margins  are  very  tight 
it’s  a very  competitive  busi- 
ness, so  it's  difficult  to  cut 
back.” 

The  lean  years  took  their 
toll.  Elstree  was  saved  from  I 


the  bulldozers  but  lost  all  but 
three  of  its  10  stages;  It  re- 
opened in  1996  under  new 
owners  Hertsmere  council, 
but  its  capacity  Is  severely 
limited. 

Ealing  was  sold  off  by  the 
BBC  in  1992,  but  an  attempt  to 
turn  it  into  an  independent 
in-house  studio  faded  after 
two  years.  It  was  bought  by 
the  National  film  and  Televi- 
sion School,  and  is  continuing 
to  function  as  a studio  until 
the  school  decides  to  take  irp 
its  new  premises. 

A spokeswoman  at  the  Brit- 
ish Film  Commission,  whose 
mandate  is  to  encourage  for- 
eign productions  to  film  in 
this  country,  said  that  the 
future  lies  in  post-production 
work  on  editing,  sound  and 


special  effects. 

Shepperton  Studios,  bought 
by  the  Scott  brothers.  Ridley 
and  Tony,  two  years  ago,  has 
expanded  operations  to  be- 
came tiie  biggest  post-produc- 
tion facility  in  the.  country. 
“We've  had  a blockbusting 
1996 — we've  been  steadily  ex- 
panding here  since  1990.”  said 
~aY.ld  Godfrey,  assistant 
studio  manager.  Since  the 
Scott  brothers  took  over  they 
have  built  two  10,000  sq  ftstu- 
cuas,  and  are  due  to  open  a 
24,000  sq  ft  stage  this  month. 

There  are  34  companies 
based  here,”  said  Mr  Godfrey, 
une  Canadian  director  in- 
sisted on  having  a British 
model-maker,  and  spent  a 
week  here  Just  filming 
models.” 


Reeling  in 
productions 


Elstree 

Borehomwood.  Hertfordshire 
1996/1997:  Watch  That 
Man,  starring  Bill  Murray, 
Joanne  Whalley; 

LWT  production  of  Jane 
Eyre;  BBC  film  Peggy  Snl 

Shepperton 

near  Chertsey,  west  London 
1995/96: 101  Dalmatians 
starring  Glenn  Close;  Evlta. 
starring  Madonna;  The  Bor- 
rowers; Portrait  Of  A Lady 
starring  Martin  Donovan 
1997;  Lost  In  Space 

Pinewood 
Ioer,  Bucks 

1996:  Mission:  Impossible, 
starring  Tom  Cruise;  The 
Saint  starring  Val  Kilmer; 
The  Fifth  Element  with 
Bruce  Willis  and  Gary 
Oldman 

1997:  Eyes  Wide  Shut  star- 
ring Harvey  Keitel,  Tom 
Cruise  and  Nicole  Kidman; 
Untitled  Jackal  project 
starring  Bruce  Willis  anci 
Richard  Gere;  Event  Hori- 
zon starring  Laurence 
Flshbume 

Leavesden 

St  Albans.  Hertfordshire 

1996:  Mortal  Kombat  2: 

Annihilation 

1997:  Star  Wars  trilogy 

Ealing 

West  London 

1996:  Remember  Me,  stau- 
nng  Zmelda  Staunton  and 
RfltMayaU;  B Monkey 
starring  Jared  Harris; 
Photographing  Fairies . 
starring  Ban  Kingsley; 

Tales  from  the  Crypt,  US 
horror  cult  series;  Carlton 
drama  Fragile  Heart 

1997:  The  Land  Girls,  direc- 
ted by  David  Leland 


Jail  reprieve 
for  travellers 


£25,000 

worth  of 
travel  to 
be  won 


Erfancl  Clouston 


To  enter,  just  complete 
a simple  questionnaire, 
about  your  1996  holiday 


THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  PAPER.  AND  THE  MOST  ORIGINAL 


A WOMAN  has  seven 
days  to  decide  whether 
to  face  a Jail  term  in  the 
cause  of  travellers’  accommo- 
dation rights,  after  a hearing 
at  Perth  sheriff  court 
yesterday. 

Josephine  Lowther,  aged 
46,  said  she  would  seek  advice 
from  the  European  Gypsy 
movement  before  deciding 
whether  to  obey  a court  in- 
junction to  remove  her  and 
her  daughter’s  caravan  from 
the  Kinross  site  they  bought 
in  1991  for  £120,000. 

The  Lowthers  have  been  or- 
dered to  evacuate  the  site  by 
Perth  and  Kinross  council, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  arimiK 
it  cannot  offer  thorn,  an  alter- 
native pitch  in  the  area. 

"There  is  no  protection  for 
travelling  people  in  Scotland 
when  you  come  up  against  a 
council  like  this  which  has 
discriminated  against  my 
family  for  six  years,”  saifl 
Mrs  Lowther  after  the 
hearing. 

m She  and  her  daughter, 
Tracey,  aged  25,  face  up  to 
fiv  years  in  jail  if  they  con- 
tinue to  defy  an  interim  inter- 
dict issued  in  September. 
They  say  the  council  ha«  con- 
tinually frustrated  their  at- 


tempts to  obtain  planning 
permission  for  a commercial 
caravan  site  on  a parcel  of 
land  - previously  covered  by 
consent  granted  in  1979. 

A Scottish  Office  inquiry 
into  the  council’s  stonewall- 
ing of  their  latest  application 
for  a 12-pitch  site  will  deliver 
its  verdict  in  March 
Sheriff  John  Wheatley  told 
Mrs  Lowther  he  would  give 
her  a farther  week  to  move 
the  caravan  on  to  land  offered 
by  a neighbour.  The  conces- 
sion was  welcomed  by  her 
lawyer,  but  Mrs  Lowther 
said;  “If  it  was  up  to  me.  I'd 
stay  where  I am  so  people 
from  all  over  Europe  can  see 
what  is  going  on." 

Scottish  local  authorities 
are  not  obliged  to  provide 
sites  for  travellers  but  are 
“enjoined”  to  match  target 
“g«res  suggested  by  a 100- 
yearold  advisory  committee. 

In  court  yesterday  foe  coun- 
cils lawyer  accepted  there 
was  a local  shortfall  of 
pitches,  which  Mrs  Lowtheris 
representatives  put  at  2o. 
Overall,  Scotland  is  short  of 
an  estimated  GOO  pitches. 

“Scottish  travellers  are  in 
an  untenable  position,”  Mr 
Smith  said  yesterday,  claim- 
mg  that  only  six  of  Scotland's 
32  councils  are  monitoring  de- 
mand for  overnight  berths. 


Bishop  caught  in  crossfire  as 
churchwardens  exercise  veto 


MadaleiM  Suiting 
Rengloas  Afffafni  BdHor 


IN  ONE  of  the  longest  run- 
ning parish  battles  ini  the 
Church  of  England  three 
Hampshire  churchwardens 
have  resigned  in  protest  at 
the  refusal  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  to  refer  the  case 
to  a church  tribunal. 

In  defianoe  of  their  bishop 
the  Rt  Rev  Michael  Scott- 
Jpynt,  the  parishioners  of 
Ropley,  near  Alton,  Hamp- 
shire, are. planning  to  hold  a 
rival  Sunday  service  In  the 
tillage  hall  rather  than  attend 
foe  Norman  church  where 
foe  vicar  at  the  centre  of  the 
dispute,  the  Rev  Royston 
Such,  will  be  officiating; 


The  tribunal  had  been 
sought  by  the  three  parochial 
church  councils  of  the  bene- 
fice — Ropley,  West  Tisted 
and  Bishops  Sutton  — and 
they  had  won  the  backing  of 
foe  archdeacons  of  both  Bas- 
ingstoke and  Winchester,  as' 
foe  only  way  to  resolve  the 

disputes  with  Mr  Such,  which 

go  back  several  years. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Win- 
chester claims  there  has  been 
a Teal  breakdown  in  trust”. 
Congregations  have  dwindled 
as  parishioners  have  "become 
alienated  by  what  one  de- 
scribed as  Mr  Such’s  "major 
tactical  errors”.  Matters  cama 
to  a head  when  he  married 
his  curate,  Tana  Riviere,  In 
W95,  a few  months  after  his 
divorce. 


But  early  last  month  Bishop 
Scott-Joynt,  in  a press  confer- 
ence in  Winchester,  ruled  out 
an  inquiry  as  expensive  and 
divisive. 

The  case  is  proving  a tough 
test  for  the  newly  appointed 
bishop,  who  has  now  said  he 
will  not  accept  the  resigna- 
tions of  all  three  churchwar- 
dens: one  must  stay  on  until 
April's  general  meeting  of  the 
parochial  church  council,  ex- 
plained Peter  Shuttieworth, 
one  of  Bishops  Sutton’s 
churchwardens. 

■The  only  way  in  which  a 
7.lcar  can  be  sacked  is 
forougi  cumbersome  and  ex- 
pensive legal  measures.  • 

Ropley  was  thrust  into  the 
headlines  In  September  1995 
By  the  announcement  that  Mr 


Such  had  married  Mrs  Rivi- 
ere in. a registry  office  after 
the  breakdown  of  a marriage 
which  had  produced  five 

children . 

But  parishioners  insist  that 
although  the  marriage  was 
unpopular  among  the  tradi- 
tionally-minded congrega- 
tions of  the  three  churches, 
the  problems  first  emerged 
■over  alleged  high-handedness 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Such,  a 
trained  solicitor. 

Mr  Such  has  attempted  to 
take  a conciliatory  line  since 
the  bishop's  decision. 

Having  escaped  the  threat 
of  a tribunal.  Mr  Such  looks 
more  secure  than  ever,  given 
that  he  has  a freehold  on  the 
Hampshire  benefice  — effec- 
tively a job  for  life. 


Bragg  sells  film  rights  of  Lakes  novel  to  Robert  Do  Nir« 

John  Vidal  " ~~  I 3lon  Programme  Hip  Craifh  I tk.  a _ 


Cultural  leviathan 

regional  novelist  Melvyn 
*ragg  has  sold  foe  film  rights 
to  one  of  his  melodramatic 
hooks  to  American  actor  Rob- 
ert de  Niro. 

The  millionaire  presenter  of 
foe  long-running  arts  televi- 


sion .programme,  the  South 
Bank  Show  and  Radio  4’s  Start 
foe  Week,  and  controller  of 
arts  for  London  Weekend.  Tele- 
Jston,  fa  believed  to  have 
Been  offered  more  than  £15,000 
for^his  lOyear-okL  novel  the 
MaidOfButtermere. 

twrl booh,  .set  in 
foe  Lake  District,  fa  a drama 
of  love  and  betrayal  based  on 


foe  true  story  of  a criminal 
turned  socialite  who  seduces 
an  innkeeper's  beautiful 
daughter,  It  has  been  de- 
fcnbed  as  “a  dense . . . mawk- 
ish romance”. 

It  fa  thought  De  Niro  fa 
more  interested  in  the  intense 
sexual  encounter  than  in 
what  the  S.unday . Times 
reviewer  referred  to  as 


f 





Bragg’s  “thesis  on  the  Age  of 
Reason  giving  way  to  the  Age 
of  Romantic  Revolution” 

Mr  Bragg  was  yesterday  not 
available  for  comment.  De 
Niro  fa  reported  to  have  ap- 
proached British  film  direc- 
tor Anthony  Minghella  whose 
adaptation  of  Michael  On- 
aaatfe’s  novel  English  Patient 
fa  tipped  for  an  Oscar. 
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Worst  weather  for  a generation  claims  15  iives 


Storms 
batter 
US  west 


Mchmt  Thomas 
hWMtagton 


worst  storms  to  hit 
the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  for  de- 
cades ha  ve  claimed  16  lives; 
submerged  large  tracts  of 
Seattle  and  — for  the  tint 
time  in  living  memory  — 
forced  the  closure  of  casi- 
nos at  Reno,  Nevada. 

“Everyone  is  really  tired 
of  water,"  said  Abby 
Kershaw,  spokeswoman  for 
the  state  of  Oregon's  emer- 
gency services.  The  region 
Is  hoping  for  few  days' 
respite  after  crippling  snow 
and  rain  since  Basing  Day  . 

With  planes  stranded  in 
3ft  of  water  at  Reno's  air- 
port and  40,000  Oregon 
phone  users'  cot  aft  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  damage 
were  topping  irimans  of  dol- 
lars. "We  won’t  know  until 
the  water  goes  down,”  said 
Ms  Kershaw. 

“It  seems  like  a bad 
dream,”  said  . Alberto  Gaz- 
zola,  watching  the  water 
creep  higher  up  the  walls  of 
his  Reno  restaurant. 

While  the  south  and  east 
of  the  US  basks  hi  unsea- 
sonably mild  weather, 
Reno  has  recorded  the 
worst  floods  since  1955. 

Even  in  Seattle,  a-  city 
used  to  a wet  Pacific  cli- 
mate, services  have  been 
unable  to  cope.  "It  jost 
keeps  going  and  going  — it 
is  a nightmare,”  said  Neil 


IHoodvrat era  swept  away  a section  of  highway  in  Shoreline,  Washington,  a region  which  has  taken  the  full  force  of  the  storms  photograph:  barry  wong 


Clement  the  director  of 

emergency  services. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  dis- 
placed Californians  cele- 
brated the  New  Tear  in 
makeshift  shelters  and. 


although  the  storms  are 
now  heading  inland,  many 
will  not  be  able  to  retorn  to 
their  homes  for  days. 

Bat  they  were  the  lucky 
ones:,  some  people- were 


simply  swept  away  by  the 
force  of  the  floods. 

At  one  of  the  country’s 
biggest  tourist  attractions, 
Yosemite  National  Park,  an 
estimated  2.000  rangers 


and  visitors  have  been  cat 
off  by  floods  and  are  camp- 
ing out  on  high  ground. 

According  to  one  trapped 
Yosemite  employee,  Chet 
Brooks,  the  ordeal  has  a sil- 


ver lining  as  huge  water- 
falls and  new  whirlpools 
transform  the  park. 

“Unbelievable  — there 
are  much  worse  places  to 
be  stranded  In  right  how.' 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


PRESIDENT  Bill  Clin- 
ton yesterday 
rewarded  the  Euro- 
pean Union's  tougher 
stance  on  Cuba’s  human 
rights  policy  by  extending  for 
another  six  months  the  tem- 
porary waiver  of  controver- 
sial legislation  making  for- 
eign companies  liable  to 
action  In  US  courts  for  trad- 
ing with  Cuba. 

Mr  .Clinton  V decision  .was 
announced  weRafter  foe  elec- 
tion victory  in  which  he  car- 
ried foe  stats  of  Florida  — 
with  its  vocal  and  politically 
influential  community  of  'Cu- 
ban exiles. 

It  eases  an  important  Irri- 


tant In  US-Enropean  rela- 
tions, but  the  Helms-Burton 
Act  remains  on  the  books. 
The  fundamental  issue  of 'US 
presumption  in  seeking  to  ex- 
tend the  power  of  its  courts 
beyond  US  borders  awaits  ad- 
judication at  tire  World  Trade 
Organisation’s  tribunal/ 

The  EU  also  complains  of  a 
separate  US  law  designed  to 
punish  foreign  companies 
which  invest  in  Iran’s  energy 
industry. 

Mr  Clinton’s  decision  bad 
been  widely  expected,  after 
announced 


•'Eff  members  wotfd 
"evaluate  developments  in 
Cuban  internal  and  foreign 
policies”  In  the  light' of 
Cuba's  observance  of  human 
rights  conventions. 


European  diplomats  In 
Washington  said  the  tempo- 
rary extension  foil  short  of 
their  hopes.  They  expected 
the  EU  suit  at  foe  WTO  to 
continue  while  President 

f3  inton  maintained  fh«!  threat 
of  relmposing  the  law. 


to  democracy  in  Cuba.”  He 
was  extending  the  waiver  “to 
consolidate  and  build  on  the 
momentum  we  have  gener- 
ated for  democratic  change”. 

Mr  Clinton  signed  the  law 
last  March,  after  Cuban  fight- 
ers shot  down  In  interna- 


‘lt was  illogical  to  defend  trade  with 
China  while  doing  the  reverse  in  Cuba’ 


Annoimdng  his-4-dedsiotd 
yesterday,  from  hiss&toliday 
spot  foifie  Virgin  Islands.  Mr 
Clinton  said:  'T  would  expect 
to  continue  suspending  foe 
right  to  ffle  suit  so  long  as 
American  friends  and  allies. 

continue  their  stepped-up 
efforts  to  promote  a transition 


tional  waters  two,* 
txsft  ftowo. 
based  In  nornA* 
flatly  opposed  fog  bill,  but 
then  argued  It  was  needed  to 
display  US  outrage  at  Cuba's 
action. 

Stuart  Eizenstat,  a farmer 
US  ambassador  to  the  E^and 


deputy  commerce  secretary, 
was  dispatched  around 
Europe  and  the  Americas  to 
calm  foe  equal  outrage  of  US 
allies  at  the  prospect  of  their 
business  executives  being  ex- 
cluded from  foe  US  or  hauled 
into  American  courts  because 
foeir  companies  traded  with 
Cuba. 

Mr  Eizenstat  was  pelted 
with  eggs  in  Mexico,  saw  Can- 
ada pass  retaliatory  legisla- 
tion, and  then  watched  foe  EU 
take  foe  US  to  the  new  inter- 
national court  of  the  WTO. 
Along  the-  way.  he-  was  - del- 
uged- with  formal  , protests 
from  US  allies. 

Britain  and  other  European 
allies  fold  Washington  that  it 
was  illogical  to  defend  trade 
with  China  as  a means  to  pro- 
mote political  liberalisation. 


while  doing  the  reverse  in 
Cuba. 

European  officials  said 
their  policies  of  supporting 
non-governmental  organisa- 
tions and  democratic  transi- 
tion in  Cuba  had  not  seri- 
ously changed.  What  did 
change  was  foe  attitude  of 
Spain,  long  Fidel  Castro's 
staunchest  defender  in 
Europe,  after  Cuban  attacks 
on  the  new.  conservative 
Spanish  prime  minister,  Jos6 
Maria  Aznar,  as  “ignorant” 
after  he  criticised  the  Castro 
dictatorship. 

The  tough  US  stance  has 
had  some  effect  in  Cuba, 
which  last  month  handed 
over  to  US  authorities  six 
tons  of  cocaine  seized  from  a 
Colombian  freighter,  In  a rare 
display  of  cooperation. 
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Gingrich  may 
find  a way  back 


Richard  Thomas 

in  Washington 


SUPPORTERS  Of  Newt 
Gingrich,  the  scandal- 
struck  leader  or  the 
Republican  right'  yesterday 
stepped  up  their  campaign  to 
win  over  wavering  House  of 
Representative  members 
amid  speculation  foal  a light 
punishment  will  be  meted  out 
to  him  by  a congressional  eth- 
ics committee. 

After  days  of  uncertainty 
about  Mr  Gingrich's  political 
future,  reports  that  the  bipar- 
tisan committee  has  agreed 
on  a reprimand  for  Mr  Ging- 
rich — which  would  allow 
him  to  seek  re-election  as 
House  Speaker  next  week  — 
fuelled  hopes  that  be  will  sur- 
vive foe  crisis. 

Last  week  Mr  Gingrich  ad- 
mitted he  had  misused  chari- 
table funds  for  political  pur- 
poses and  then  misled 
congressional  investigators. 

Republican  leaders 

launched  a fresh  charm  offen- 
sive on  the  congressional 
rank-and-file,  bolding  another 
conference  telephone  call 
with  all  the  doubters,  esti- 
mated by  some  sources  to 
number  up  to  40  members. 

■ Georgian  congressman  Mac 
Collins  fen  back  Utw  yes- 

terday, after  Initially  express- 
ing doubts  about  whether  he 
would  vote  for  Mr  Gingrich. 
"Both  Republican  members  of 
the  sob-committee  are  going 
to  vote  for  him.  which  Is  a 
clear  signal  to  me  that  Newt 
is  on  firm  ground.’'  be  said. 

Republican  leaders  now  be- 
lieve an  address  by  Mr  Ging- 
rich to  the  party's  congressio- 
nal caucus  on  Monday  night 
— the  eve  of  the  speakership 
election — will  make  or  break 
his  re-election  efforts. 


Democrats  reacted  furi- 
ously to  the  claim  that  a deci- 
sion had  already  been 
reached  by  the  subcommit- 
tee, which  they  said  was  an 
attempt  by  the  Republicans  to 
dampen  criticism  in  the  last 
days  before  foe  poll. 

Party  whip  David  Bonior. 
who  has  led  foe  campaign 
against  Mr  Gingrich,  said  the 
supposed  leak  was  “one  more 
desperate  attempt  to  shore  up 
the  Speaker’s  crumbling  cred- 
ibility in  the  light  of  his  own 
admission  that  he  lied  to  Con- 
gress and  lied  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.” 

James  Cole,  the  special  at- 
torney to  the  four-person 
committee  panel,  described 
the  press  reports  as  “not  ac- 
curate''. He  said  the  panel 
would  not  begin  discussing 
sanctions  until  January  8,  the 
day  after  the  vote.  Some  Dem- 
ocrats demanded  a delay  in 
the  vote  for  Speaker,  possibly 
with  an  interim  candidate 
until  the  ethics  committee 
had  completed  its  work. 

New  York's  Nita  Lowey 
said:  “It  will  be  a sad  day  for 
the  US  Congress  if  the  vote 
goes  ahead.  He  should  do  the 
gentlemanly  thing  and 
resign.”  There  have  even 
been  rumours  that  the  de- 
feated presidential  candidate, 
Bob  Dole,  could  step  into  the 
breach  temporarily,  although 
his  office  denies  it 

Some  Democrats  believe 
the  election  of  a wounded  Mr 
Gingrich  would  be  the  ideal 
result  because  it  would  blunt 
the  ethical  attack  on  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  diminish  the 
impact  of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority In  both  the  House  of 

Representatives,  where  they 
outnumber  the  Democrats 
228-207,  and  the  Senate- 


Loader  comment,  mfl*  8 


Hews  in  brief 


Nuclear  pact  seeks 
to  heal  Korean  rift 

A LANDMARK  nuclear  pact  between  North  and  South  Korea 
will  be  resuscitated  next  week  in  an  effort  to  repair  the  political 
damage  from  September's  incursion  into  soothers  waters  by  a 

submarine  from  tbe  North,  officials  In  Seoul  said  yesterday. 

Soufo  Korea’s  deputy  prime  minister,  Kwon  O-kie,  said  two 
protocols  would  be  signed  next  week  between  an  American-led 
consortium  and-the  North  Korean  regime  tor  building  light- 
water  reactors. 

Mr  Kwon  told  government  and  ruling  party  officials  that  he 
hoped  an  apology  by Pyongyang  tomorrow  over  the  submarine 
incursion  would  help  lead  to  better  relations. 

“This  incident  taught  North  Korea  that  provocation  has 
always  had  its  price,”  Mr  Kwon's  spokesman  said. 

South  Korea  is  largely  financing  the  reactors  promised  to 
North  Korea  In  a 1994  deal  with  the  United  States.  Seoul  officials 
said  the  protocols  would  set  the  site  for  the  reactors  and  specify 
services  to  be  provided  by  North  Korea. — Reuter.  SeouL 


Coin  sparks  Australian  debate 

AN  Australian  beachcomber  has  re  ignited  a debate  about  the 
country’s  history  by  unearthing  an  old  silver  coin  said  to  have 
been  dropped  by  a Portuguese  mariner  almost  500  years  ago  on 
the  continent’s  south-east  coast- 

TheJBnd,  made  in  September  but  only  publicised  yesterday 
after  initial  checks  on  the  coin's  age,  is  seen  as  perhaps  the  first 
tangible  evidence  to  support  a contentious  theory  that  the 
Portuguese  were  the  first  to  chart  eastern  Australia. 

Australian  children  are  taught  that  the  British  captain 
James  Cook  was  the  first  European  to  explore  the  continent's 
east  coast  in  1770,  about  250  years  after  foe  coin  was  thought  to 
have  been  dropped  on  the  foreshore  near  Melbourne . 

Cook  paved  the  way  for  the  colonisation  of  the  east  coast  from 
1788,  where  today  most  Australians  still  live. 

The  badly  worn  coin  was  found  using  a metal  detector 
beneath  about  lft  of  soli  by  a beachcomber,  who  chose  to  remain 
anonymous  but  told  local  media  he  had  sent  it  to  an  expert  in 
Lisbon  and  was  now  awaiting  foe  final  word  on  its  authentic- 
ity.— Reuter,  Melbourne. 


Oil  slick  threat  to  Japan 

AN  OIL  slick  threatened  Japan’s  western  coastline  last  night 
after  a Russian-registered  oil  tanker  sprang  a leak,  a Japanese 
maritime  safety  spokesman  said. 

A large  volume  ofheavy  oil  had  gushed  from  the  listing  tanker, 
abandoned  by  its  crew  90  miles  northeast  of  the  Old  Islands  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  the  spokesman  said. 

Be  said  about  two-thirds  of  the  l&OOO  tonnes  cf  oil  on  board  the 
vessel  Nakhodka,  had  leaked  out  and  there  were  fears  ctf  environ- 
mental damage  to  Japan’s  western  coastline. 

The  spokesman  said  interviews  with  crew  members  indicated 
the  tanker  may  have  ruptured  under  the  force  afbeavy  waves 
while  en  route  from  China  to  Russia.  — Reuter,  Tokyo. 


HK  detention  camp  closed 

HONG  KONG  yesterday  dosed  one  of  its  last  two  detention  camps 
for  Vietnamese  migrants,  the  scene  of  riots  and  a break-out  earlier 
this  year,  bringing  it  a step  closer  to  endinga2D-year-ald  saga 
over  the  boat  people. 

Under  the  watchftil  eye  of 600 security  officers,  about  1,000 
Vietnamese  were  transferred  from  Whitehead  detention  centre  to 
High  Island  camp,  and  another 530 were  sent  to  temporary 

quarters  pendingforced  repatriation  later this  month. 

Following  tire  transfers,  tbe  main  section  afWhitehead,  a bleak, 
concentration  camp-like  compound  in  Hong  Kong's  rural  New 
Territories,  will  be  dosed,  leaving  High  Island  the  only  remain- 
ing big  detention  centre  in  the  territory . 

The  boat  people  saga  began  when  thousands  of  people  fled 
Vietnam's  shores  in  tbe  1970s  after  tbe  communist  victory  in  the 
country’s  civil  war.  — Reuter.  Hong  Kong. 


Lima  ransom  ruled  out 

PERU  and  Japan  have  agreed  they  win  not  pay  ransom  for  the 
freedom  of  Japan’s  ambassador  and  73  others  being  held  by 
leftwing  guerrillas  in  lima,  the  Japanese  foreign  ministry  in 
Tokyo  said  yesterday,  the  18th  day  cf  the  hostage  crisis. 

A ministry  spokesman,  Hiroshi  Hashimoto.  was  responding  to 
speculation  that  Japan  may  try  to  buy  its  way  out  of  the  impasse, 
though  the  rebels  have  not  publicly  demanded  any  ransom. 

“Pd  like  once  again  to  make  it  plain  thatneither  Peru  nor  Japan 
has  any  intention  of  paying  a ransom,”  Mr  Hashimoto  said. 

The  rebels  of  the  Marxist  Tupac  Amara  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment have  released  more  than  400  hostages  since  taking  over  a 
posh  party  on  December  17al  the  ambassador’s  residence  in 
Lima. 

Pedro  Fujimori.  a younger  brother  afPsru’s  president,  Alberto 
Fqjimort.  is  among  the  74  remaining  hostages. — AP.Lima. 


Illegal  Indonesian  immigrants  leave  Malaysia  by 
yesterday;  1,000  were  deported  after  being  given  three 
months  to  get  proper  documents  to  stay  photograph:  jmin  lai 


Skating  oddity  gets  go  ahead 

UP  TO  16,000  Dutch  skaters  are  expected  to  take  part  in  a 125-mile 
skating  marathon  an  foe  fixizen  canals  offoe  northern  province  of 
Friesland  today,  as  freezing  weather  allows  the  race  to  go  ahead 
for  only  the  15th  thnp  thtw  century. 

The  six-hour  ElfetedentoCht  (eleven  cities’  tour),  which  has 
only  been  held  six  times  since  the  gpranri  wnrfri  war,  t»lrpO|Vlgr*> 
on  the  unswept  ice  of  a network  of  canals,  startfnganrffinfahfng 

at  the  r^ional  capital  cfLeajwardeo.lt  will  be  followed  by  up  to 

1 mfllkm  spectators  and  the  rest  of  the  country  cm  live  televi- 
sion. — Stephen  Bates.  Brussels. 


Prisoner  dies  on  toilet 

AN  inmate  cf  a United  Statesjall  has  died  after  being  electrocuted 


^Laurence  Baker,  a 47-year-dd  murderer  serving  a life  sentence 
to  Pittsburgh,  was  watching  television  with  a headset  while 

sitting  on  the  aluminium  toilet  to  hisoefl.  The  headphones,  which 
were  required  to  prevent  tbe  sound  from  disturbing  other  prison- 

era  bm  violated  prison  niles  because  they  were  homemade,  were 

PWgged  directly  into  the  television.  State  police  blamed  had 
wiring.  — AP,  Pittsburgh. 


“Ifs  been  a great  year,”  a senior  American  anti- 
mafia  agent  says.  “Not  only  in  terms  of  quantity, 
with  plenty  of  arrests,  but  also  in  terms  of  quality 
— we  are  getting  bosses  and  under-bosses,  not 
just  runners  and  bookmakers.” 
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Bumbling  for  Germany 


JUNE  95  Kinkoi 
deposed  as  leader  of 
Kohl’s  small  coalition 
partner,  the  Free 
Democrats. 


NOVEMBER  95 

Kinkel’s  desire  to 
cultivate  Iran  angers 
the  Americans  and 
triggers  a 
parliamentary 
ambush. 


MARCH  96  Hans 
Koschnick,  the 
German  EU 
administrator  of 
Mostar,  quits  saying 
he  won’t  be  anyone’s 
stooge  after  Kinkel 
and  EU  foreign 
ministers  fall  to  back 
his  plan  to  reintegrate 
the  partitioned  city. 


It 


V« 


Kinkel  in  a pickle  as  Britain  turns  sour 


JUNE  96  China  says 
Kinkel  is  not  welcome 
in  Baying  after  a 
Bundestag  resolution 
denouncing  Chinese 
repression  in  Tibet. 


He  has  charted  Europe’s  course  towards  unity, 
but  leaves  havoc  in  his  wake,  writes  Ian  Traynor 


DECEMBER  96  Kinkel 
manages  to  make 
himself  the  bogeyman 
of  the  British  election 
campaign  after  inept 
advice  urging  a vote 
for  Europe  in  a 
“fateful”  election. 


FOR  die  foreign  min- 
ister of  the  most 
powerful  country 
in  Europe,  Klaus 
Kinkel  shows  a sur- 
prising lack  of 
sophistication. 

His  remarks  on  the  Brit- 
ish election  this  week  were 
bland  and  banal:  “Britain 
belongs  to  Europe.  Europe 
needs  Britain.” 

Bat  by  urging  Britons  to 
vote  for  European  integra- 
tion, by  demanding  a clear 
line  on  the  European  Union 
from  the  next  British  gov- 
ernment, and  by  effectively 
if  not  explicitly  advising 
the  British  to  vote  for  Tony 
Blair,  Mr  Kinkel  unwit- 
tingly stirred  a hornet’s 
nest;  the  Tories,  Labour. 


and  Liberal  Democrats'  all 
frostily  told  him  to  miTwi 
Ms  own  business. 

It  was  a telling  incident. 
Mr  Kinkel  clearly  has  not 
realised  that  his  road  to 
hell  is  paved  with  good  in- 
tentions. He  had  no 


VnlrKTig 


that  his  well-meant  words 
would  spark  howls  of  out- 
rage, adding  fa  el  to  the 
Eurosceptic  fires  he  would 
like  to  douse. 

But  while  Mr  Kinkel 
found  himself  all  over  the 
British  front  pages,  his 
remarks  barely  merited 
mention  in  the  German 
media. 

“Kinkel’s  salvo”,  only 
the  Frankfurter  AUge- 
melne  commented,  “wasn’t 
even  worth  a tiny  analysis 


here,  but  unleashed  a storm 
of  cross -party  indignation 
In  Great  Britain  . . . But  it 
Is  only  superficially  incom- 
prehensible wby  Labour  is 
less  than  keen  on  Kinkel’s 
recommendations.  In  the 
election  campaign,  Blair 
does  not  want  to  confront 
the  criticism  that  he  will  he 
dutifully  led  by  the  Ger- 
mans on  matters 
European.” 

Besides,  while  others 
take  umbrage  at  the  per- 
ceived heavy-handedness  of 
German  meddling,  the 
Bonn  government  sees 
nothing  wrong  with  trying 
to  help  its  allies  abroad. 

“In  a European  Union 
which  aspires  to  become  a 
political  union,  interfer- 


ence in  another’s  internal 
affairs  is  by  definition 
hardly  possible,”  reasoned 
Martin  Erdmann,  mv*  inn- 
kel's  spokesman. 

The  past  18  months  have 
not  been  kind  to  the  60- 
year-old  Swabian.  Toppled 
as  chief  of  his  small  liberal 
Free  Democratic  party 
after  a series  of  election  di- 
sasters, Mr  Kinkel  then 
contrived  to  lose  a lower 
house  vote  for  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl’s  coalition,  a 
unique  event  in  Mr  Kohl's 
fourth  term. 

Folky  blundering  idled 
up,  triggering  moderate  cri- 
ses in  relations  with  Iran 
and  China,  and  disaffection 
over  Bosnia,  while  the  hap- 
less foreign  minister 
looked  on  in  puzzlement  at 
Gie  startling  effects  of  his 
well-meant  words. 

Mr  Kinkel  is  generally 
seen  as  extremely  decent 


and  diligent,  hut  caught  be- 
tween a rock  and  a bard 
place:  between  Hans-Die- 
trich  Genscher,  bis  prede- 
cessor. mentor  and  the  for- 
mer chief  of  the  Free 
Democrats  who  formidably 
personified  German  foreign 
policy  for  almost  two  de- 
cades, and  Helmut  Kohl 
who,  with  the  support  of  a 
hanflftii  of  aides,  utterly 
dominates  real  foreign  pol- 
icy-making: Mr  Genscher  is 
a hard  act  to  follow;  Mr 
Kohl  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

Mr  Kinkel,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Mr  Genscher  In 
1992,  was  a political  virgin. 
He  is  a trained  lawyer  from 
the  southern  German- vil- 
lage of  Metzingen,  a career 
dvll  servant  who  headed 
the  domestic  intelligence 
service,  became  justice 
minister  and  a top  foreign 

ministry  dvBL  servant. 

As  FDP  leader  for  little 


more  than  ' three  years,  be 
led  his  party  through  a 
series  of  electoral  disasters 
to  virtual  eclipse  before  los- 
ing the  Job  In  the  summer 
of  1995  to  Wolfgang 
Gerhardt 

The  following  November 
he  was  spectacularly  - am- 
bushed in  the  Bundestag, 
the  lower  house,  when  he 
raftased  to  «"«»i  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Iranian  foreign 
minister  to  an  Wawir  con- 
ference In  Bonn  after 
Tehran  described  the  assas- 
sination of  Israel’s  Yitzhak 
Rabin  as  an  act  of  divine 
vengeance. 

Fifty  government  MPs 

voted  with  the  opposition 
to  keep  All  Akbar  Velayati. 
.out.  Mr  Kinkel 'than  com- 
pounded the  blunder  by 
cancelling  the  conference 


and  offending  sundry  lead- 
ers of  the  Islamic  world. 

In  February  last  year  be 


deserted  the  German  EU 
negotiator  Hans  Koschnick 
who  had  spent  nearly  two 
years  trying  to  reintegrate 
the  partitioned  Herzego- 
vina capital,  Mostar.  Croat 
nationalists  unleashed  a vi- 
olent mob  on  the  Koschnick 
entourage  to  wreck  his 
plan, 

Mr  u*™ic«*i  huffed  and 
puffed  but  bowed  to  the  key 
Croat  demand  that  the  plan 
be  renegotiated.  Mr  Kosch- 
nick quit  in  disgust. 

Last  summer,  the  Chinese 
cancelled  a Kinkel  visit  be- 
cause of  a Tibet  conference 
in  Germany  and  his  mis- 
handling of  a Bundestag 
vote  denouncing  Chinese 
repression  in  Tibet.  Mr 
Kinkel  worked  indetatiga- 
bly  to  repair  the  damage 
with  Beijing  — which 
earned  him  charges  at 
home  of  kowtowing  to 
dictators. 


A ‘manipulative’ 
Milosevic  admits 
some  poll  losses 


Foreign  Staff 


SERBIA’S  embattled 
president,  Slobodan  Mi- 
losevic, partially  con- 
ceded the  opposition’s  case 
yesterday  — that  his  party 
lost  several  local  elections  in 
November  — hut  refused  to 
give  up  control  of  the  capital, 
Belgrade. 

In  a letter,  described  by 
critics  as  manipulative  and 
playing  for  time,  his  foreign 
minister,  Milan  Mflutinovic, 
told  the  Organisation  for  Se- 
curity and  Co-operation  in 
Europe  that  the  opposition 
Zajedno  (Together)  coalition 
had  won  nine  of  Belgrade's  16 
municipalities. 

The  letter  was  in  response 
to  Felipe  Gonzalez,  the  former 
Spanish  prime  minister,  who 
visited  Serbia  for  the  OSCE, 
and  concluded  that  Zajedno 
had  won  In  Belgrade  and  Nis, 
Serbia’s  second  city. 

Mr  Mllutinovic  rejected 
these  findings,  saying  the 
result  in  Nis  was  still  being 
studied  by  the  authorities.  He 
also  claimed  the  ruling 
Socialist  party  had  won  In  six 
other  towns  — Kraljevo, 
Smeredovska  Palanka,  Vrsac, 
Soko  Banja.  Lapovo,  ami  Sa- 
bac  — which  Mr  Gonzalez  at- 
tributed to  the  opposition. 

In  Belgrade,  opposition 
spokesmen  denounced  the 
government’s  move  as  an  at- 
tempt to  hoodwink  Western 
governments,  and  said  daily 
protests  would  continue. 

The  opposition  was  buoyed 
this  week  by  support  from 
Serbia’s  Orthodox  bishops, 
who  accused  Mr  Milosevic  of 
"falsifying  people's  votes”. 
There  have  also  been  signs  of 
splits  in  the  army  and  the  se- 
curity forces. 

Serbia's  state-controlled 
television  and  radio  have  ig- 
nored the  Serbian  Church’s 
declaration  and  the  foreign 
minister's  letter  to  the  OSCE 
with  Its  partial  concession. 

Mindjub  Labus,  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party, 
one  of  the  Zajedno  coalition 
partners,  said  the  letter 
meant  Mr  Milosevic  “was  try- 
ing to  delay  a final  decision”. 
The  Serbian  leader  has  al- 


ways shown  himself  to  be  a 
skilful  manipulator  of  West- 
ern governments,  trying  to 
present  himself  as  an  Indis- 
pensable factor  for  peace. 

The  opposition  protests  are 
the  biggest  challenge  to  his 
rule  for  at  least  five  years.  If 
the  opposition  took  contrail  of 
Belgrade,  it  could  open  alter- 
native radio  and  television 
stations  and  undercut  Mr  Mi- 
losevic's monopoly  of  the 
media. 

It  would  also  have  a say  in 
the  election  commissions 
which  wQl  oversee  general 
elections  due  later  this  year. 

Belgrade  city  council  is 
made  up  of  members  dele- 
gated from  the  16  district 
councils.  President  Milose- 
vic’s acceptance  that  the  op- 
position won  the  nine  biggest 
districts  ought  to  mean  it 
would  run  the  overall  council. 


The  opposition 
denounced  ‘ploy 
to  hoodwink 
the  West1 


The  failure  of  Mr  Miiutino- 
vic's  letter  to  spell  this  out 
may  be  a step  towards  saying 
there  should  he  new  elections, 
or  to  finding  a formula  under 
which  the  Socialists  Insist  on 
one  of  their  own  people  or  a 
neutral  figure  as  mayor. 

• Bosnia’s  inter-ethnic  par- 
liament appointed  a peace- 
time cabinet  yesterday  at  Its 
first  full  session.  The  Council 
of  Ministers  proposed  by  Bos- 
nia's collective  presidency 
was  unopposed  by  the  42- 
member  House  of  Representa- 
tives. elected  In  national  polls 
In  September.  There  was  one 
abstention. 

The  council  Is  led  by  two  co- 
chairmen,  Haris  SOaJdzic,  a 
Muslim  and  former  Bosnian 
prime  minister,  and  Boro  Bo- 
sic,  a Serb.  Jadranteo  PrUc,  a 
Croat  who  served  for  a time  as 
Bosnia’s  foreign  minister, 
kept  his  post  Each  minister 
has  two  deputies  and  the  posts 
are  distributed  equally  among 
the  three  communities. 


Deadlock  over 
Hebron  cranks 
up  the  tension 


Sfcyam  Bhaffla  In  Jentehwn 


Fire,  probably  started  by  arsonists,  destroyed  this  house  in  sonthem  Belgium  where  the  bodies  of  two  victims  of  a child 
sex  abuse  ring  were  found  last  September,  the  fire  service  said  yesterday.  The  empty  wooden  chalet  in  Charleroi  was 
last  lived  in  by  Frenchman  Bernard  Weinstein,  an  acquaintance  of  the  convicted  child  rapist  Marc  Dutroux. 

Belgian  police  plan  to  dig  up  the  grounds,  beginning  at  first  light  today. 


Chirac  changes  tack  on  franc 


Paul  Webster  in  Parts 


PRESIDENT  Jacques 
Chirac  yesterday 
opened  the  way  to  a rev- 
olution in  France's  strong 
franc  policy  and  a revision  of 
European  single  currency 
strategy  by  appointing  two 
opponents  of  present  eco- 
nomic policies  to  the  Bank  of 
France's  monetary  council 
His  decision  is  a direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  bank’s  governor, 
Jean-Claude  Trichet  who  has 
been  blamed  publicly  by  the 
president  for  undermining 
economic  recovery  and  em- 
ployment prospects  by  insist- 
ing on  high  interest  rates. 

Both  new  councillors  are 
allied  to  an  anti-Maastricht 
lobby  and  their  appointment 
will  be  semi  as  a signal  to  Eur- 
osceptics that  short-term  so- 
lutions to  economic  depres- 
sion are  now  needed. 


World  money  markets  will 
now  have  to  assess  whether 
the  independent  central  bank, 
which  fixes  currency  policy, 
will  be  forced  to  accept 
reforms  amounting  to  de  facto 
devaluation. 

Mr  Chirac  has  made  so 
many  U-turns  in  economic 
thinking  since  his  election  20 
months  ago  that  there  will  in- 
evitably be  more  confusion 
over  the  latest  twist,  which 
follows  a succession  of  meet- 
ings with  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, Helmut  Kohl,  to  give 
assurances  that  France  is 
ready  for  sacrifices  to  keep  on 
course  for  monetary  union. 

To  honour  these  promises, 
the  Gsullist-led  government 
has  frozen  public  sector  pay, 
cut  welfare  programmes  and 
sharply  reduced  government 
spending  on  education  and 
defence  at  a time  of  near-zero 
growth.  But  another  sharp 
rise  In  unemployment,  now 


standing  at  about  12.7  per 
emit,  and  strikes  such  as  the 
lorry  drivers’  protest,  seem  to 
have  prompted  another 
change  of  course. 

The  six-member  Bank  of 
France  monetary  policy  coun- 
cil has  been  almost  entirely 
behind  the  governor  on  the 
strong  franc  since  Mr  Chir- 
ac’s election,  vetoing  any 
change  on  traditional  rigor- 
ous budget  controls  which 
have  dominated  governments 
for  most  of  the  past  20  years. 

The  retirement  of  two  pro- 
Tricbet  councillors  gave  Mr 
Chirac  the  chance  to  appoint 
an  industrialist,  Pierre  Guil- 
len, and  a former  building 
society  chief;  Jean-RenC  Ber- 
nard. to  advise  on  monetary 
policies.  Because  of  shifts  in 
thinking  by  other  pro-strong 
franc  council  members.  Mr 
Trichet  is  now  considered  to 
have  only  an  evens  chance  of 
imposing  his  authority. 


Both  new  members  were 
recommended  by  the  national 
assembly  speaker,  Philippe 
S6guln,  who  led  the  anti- 
Maastricht  lobby  that  picked 
up  49  per  cent  of  the  vote  in 
the  1993  referendum.  Their 
loyalty  to  Mr  Chirac  is  unusu- 
ally strong  and,  with  Mr  S6- 
guln,  they  persuaded  the 
future  president  to  promise 
job-creating  measures  during 

hfa  degtHin  campaign. 

Even  though  Mr  Chirac 
then  changed  bis  mind  to 
please  Germany,  Mr  Guinea, 
a former  submarine  officer, 
remained  his  personal  “mole" 
in  Hra  employers’  council,  tho 
GNPF,  which  wants  a more 
supple  monetary  strategy. 

The  other  new  councillor, 
Mr  Bernard,  a former  ambas- 
sador In  the  Netherlands, 
worked  closely  with  Mr 
Chirac  in  the.  lata  president 
Georges  Pompidou’s  personal 
team  30  years  ago. 


■■EARS  of  fresh  violence 
■■In  the  Middle  East  in- 
■ -creased  yesterday  after 
the  deadlocked  Hebron  talks 
degenerated  into  a shouting 
matrix  between  the-  president 
of  -the'Palestinian  ’Authority, 
Yasser -Arafat,  ziid'tteQDfisd 
States  envoy,  Dennis  Ross. 

According  to  Palestinian 
sources,  Mr.  Arafat  told  Mr 
Ross:  ‘'We  have  made  enough 
concessions.  My  people  will 
not  agree  to  mors.” 

Earlier  In  Washington,  the 
state  department  said  warn- 
ings had  been  received  of  new 
terrorist  attacks  in  Israel  in 
the  next  two  weeks. 

“US  citizens  are  advised  to 
exercise  caution  in  public 
areas,  to  avoidtraveLan  public 
buses,  to  avoid  congregating  at 
bus  stops,”  the  state  depart- 
ment spokesman,  Nicholas 
Burns,toLd  reporters. 

Egypt’s  president,  Hosrti 
Mubarak,  also  warned  yester- 
day that  violence  was  the  in- 
evitable alternative  to  an 
agreement 

On  Egyptian  television.  Mr 
Mubarak  said  he  had  advised 
Mr  Arafat  not  to  accept  Isra- 
el’s conditions  for  redeploy- 
ing troops -from  Hebron.  He 
stressed  that  the  “Arabs  and 
the  Muslims  had  a right  to  the 
H Ibrahim!  mosque  in  He- 
bron”, the  Tomb  of  the  Patri- 
archs which  is  sacred  to  both 
Jews  and  Muslims. 

Under,  the  Oslo  peace  pact, 
Israel  wjQl  retain  exclusive 
control  over  the  tomb,  as  well 
as  the  Jewish  enclave  that  Is 
home  to  scores  of  Jewish  set- 
tlers in  the  heart  of the  city. 

Last  night  less  than  24 
hours  after  he  was  rebuked 
by  the  Palestinian  leader,  Mr 
Ross  returned  to  Gaza  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  convince 
Mr  Arafat  to  sign  a deal  that 
will  allow  Israel  to  implement 
its  planned  redeployment. 

Bat  officials  in  Mr  Arafetis 
entourage  are  openly  critical 
of  Mr  Ross’s  efforts.  “Mr  Ross 
is  biased  in  favour  of  Israel.” 
a high-ranking  Palestinian 
official  in  Gaza  said.  “He  has 
endorsed  entirely  Israel’s  po- 
sition in  the  negotiations  and 


we  believe  his  lack  of  objec- 
tivity has  damaged  US 
credibility.” 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the 
Hebron  talks  have  been  on 
the  verge  of  collapse.  Israeli 
and  Palestinian  negotiators 
had  previously  announced 
they  were  dose  to  agreement, 
hut  yesterday,  as  before,  last- 
minute  hitches  prevented  the 
signing  of  a deaL 

hi  Jerusalem,  a government 
official  told  Israel  Radio:  “If 
Mr  Arafat  and  [Prime  Minis- 
ter Binyamln]  Netanyahu 
don't  meet  this  weekend.  I 
don't  believe  we  can  reach  an 
agreement  in  the  forseeable 
future."  The  official,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified, 
briefed  Israeli  reporters  after 
yesterday’s  cabinet  meeting. 

Israel’s  prime  minister  told 
his  cabinet  colleagues  he  had 
rejected  an  attempt  by  Mr 


Yasser  Arafat  and 
the  US  envoy, 
Dennis  Ross,  had 
ashouting  match 


Arafat  to  renegotiate  the 
Hebron  agreement. 

Mr  Arafat  has  now  pro- 
duced two  new  demands:  the 
representation  of  Palestinian 
police  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Tomb  of  the  Patriachs  and  an 
unambiguous  timetable  for  Is- 
rael's withdrawal  from  the 
rest  of  the  West  Bank. 

Palestinian  sources  say  Mr 
Arafat’s  tactics  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  Wednesday’s 
attack  by  an  Israeli  soldier 
who  shot  and  wounded  seven 
Palestinian  shoppers  in  He- 
bron. Mr  Arafat  now  says  he 
fears  that  the  Netanyahu  gov- 
ernment Will  not  implamont 

the  rest  of  the  Oslo  accord  after 

the  Hebron  redeployment 

“Mr  Netanyahu  thinks  se- 
curity will  bring  peace."  one 
of  Mr  Arafat’s  advisers  said 
yesterday.  “But  the  Palestin- 
ian argument  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  We  have  told  our  Is- 
raeli counterparts  that  only 
peace  will  lead  to  security 
and  stability."  y 


France  offers  hope  of  deal  on  Nato 


John  Palmar  In  BrassaU 


THE  French  government 
yesterday  signalled  Its 
readiness  to  strike  a 
compromise  deal  with  Wash- 
ington in  the  hitter  dispute 
over  how  to  share  control  of 
Nato's  military  commands  be- 
tween the  United  States  and 
its  European  allies. 

The  French  defence  minis- 
ter, Charles  Mfiion,  said  Paris 
still  wanted  the  US  to  accept 
that  a European  officer 
should  be  made  head  of  Na- 
to’s  southern  command,  but 
he  added  that  France  was 
now  ready  to  be  "flexible’' 
over  the  timing  of  any 
appointment 

The  row  over  Nato’s  south- 
ern command  Is  virtually  the 


telly  Issue  holding  up  an 
idit 


agreement  on  a radical 
reshaping  of  Nato  which  is 


designed  to  strengthen 
Europe's  “defence  identity” 
and  to  achieve  a more  equal 
distribution  with  the  US  of 
senior  alliance  military  posts. 

The  restructuring  of  Nato's 
military  command  Is,  in  turn, 
linked  to  plans  to  begin  ad- 
mitting new  members  from 
central  Europe  Into  the  alli- 
ance next  summer  while,  in 
parallel,  negotiating  an  ambi- 
tious new  security  partner- 
ship with  Russia. 

‘This  is  an  essential  point 
which  has  the  value  of  a test 
of  the  real  willingness  of  the 
Americans  to  recognise  the 
European  defence  identity," 
Mr  Milton  told  the  French 
daily  La  Croix  in  an  inter- 
view published  yesterday. 
The  Clinton  administration 
has  rejected  appeals  by 
France  for  a European  to  run 
Nato's  Naples-based  southern 
command,  which  has  been 


headed  by  an  American  since 
1949. 

The  US  is  now  ready  to  give 
European  Nato  members  a far 
greater  role  in  the  alliance, 
including  the  appointment  of 
a European  deputy  to  Nato's 
supreme  military  command- 
er, who  will  remain  an  Amer- 
ican. Washington  also  now  ac- 
cepts that  the  European 
deputy  commander  may  be 
appointed  to  run  European- 
only  military  operations 
undertaken  In  fixture  by  the 
Western  European  Union,  the 
ETTa  putative  defence  arm, 
where  these  involve  the  use  of 
Nato  forces  and  equipment 

However.  French  demands 
that  a European  he  appointed 
to  Nato's  Mediterranean  com- 
mand — which  also  controls 
operations  In  Bosnia  — have 
met  with'  US  opposition  and 
lukewarm  support  from  other 
European  governments. 


Last  month  the  French  gov- 
ernment acknowledged  that 
the  Mediterraneanbased  US 
Sixth.  Fleet  would  remain 
under  American  control  even 
if  the  Naples  command  passes 
to  a European.  But,  in  spite  of 
this  concession  and  French 
hints  of  flexibility  over  the 
timing  of  a European  com- 
mander's appointment  in  Na- 
ples, the  US  seems  unwilling 
to  concede  that  the  post  may 

go  to  a European. 

“While  an  accord  on  this 
principle  is  essential,  we  are 
flexible  over  how  It  is  put  Into 
place,  because  in  practice  it 
will  taite  time  to  reform,  the 
alliance’s  structures.”  Mr 
Milkm  said.  T am  sore  that 
an  accord  should  be  reached-" 
The  French  minister  did  not 
Indicate  within  what  time- 
scale  the  US  should  agree  to  a 
European  Nato  southern  com- 
mand chief. 


A Spiral  Airamitifprpfrit 


A Week  Away  at  the  Victoria  Falls  from  £530 


In  November  -je  shall  commence  the&stofour 
fliflfrtseria  ffoir,  London  Gatwkk to  Harare  (Salis- 
bury). &nbabwfeforthe  magnificat  F& 

Heretteweny  traveUewffl 
and  sights  that  not  only  surpass  thatofotherareas 
but  probably  offer  a greater  sense  of 'being' than 
anywhere  ebt  on  earth. 

Notsurprhingly  David  Stum- 

bled across  the  falb  in  1855,  ranaricBd  thatisJghts 

flight*.  The  Victoria  falls  isamauie^aupbceboth 
to  relax  ina  temperate  climate  and  to  use  asabase 
from  which  to  explore  with  visits  to  the  Ralls 
themselves,  the  nearby  town  of  Victoria  Falk  a 
Zambezi  cruise,  local  and  regional  game  viewing 
and  much  besides. 

On  a selected  number  of  departuresweare  making 
available  just  20  seats  at  the  special  .tariff  of  be- 
twwn  £530  and  £645  for  a 6-night  slay  at  the 
comfortable.  4-star  I nter-Continen  tal  Hold,  Liv- 
ingstone. theclosesthoteJ  to  the  falls  themselves. 
It  nas  air-conditioning,  agarden,  swimming  pool. 
hwjKteurants  and  bars  and  all  bedrooms  are 
comfortably  furnished  with  ensuite  bathrooms. 
The  hotel  is  managed  by  theworfd  renowned  Inier- 


departure  dates  a prices 

Tuesdays  - per  person  in  a twin 

1997 January  7, 14,21, 28JE530 

m 1f?*!,VaK4'11'1S'25£S45 
March  4,  U.18.S95  - March  25 £645 

April  1,8, 15,22.29*595 
Singe  room  supplement -£i  60 

(Single  twin  share- £50) 

^programme. 


Continental  group.  This  offer  represents  a 
saving  gfhiuidftd&of  pounds  on  the  origi- 
nal tariff  and  is  available  onlyona  first- 


.0171-616 1000 

'm 
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Derek  Prouse 
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Derek  prouse, 

who  has  died 
aged  74,  was  a 
writer  and 
critic  of  inter- 
mittent bril- 
liance, and  a fiercely  provoca- 
tive personality,  though  — 
perhaps  because  he  generally 
became  too  bored  to  sustain 
his  creative  activities  over 
long  periods  — his  mast  last- 
ing memorial  will  no  doubt 
remain  the  conception  «wh 
creation  of  the  London  Ffim 
Festival. 

Whether  or  not  by  Inten- 
tion, he -succeeded  completely 
in  concealing  his  social  ori- 
gins. All  that  is  certain  is  that 
he  arrived  from  somewhere 
in  provincial  England.  The 
most  significant  jart  of  his 
education  was  a year  at  the 
Sorbonne,  which  he  left  with 
a faultless  command  of  the' 
French  language  and  a schol- 
arly passion  for  French  litera- 
ture, theatre  and  flim- 
He  had  in  any.  case  a phe- 
nomenal gift  for  languages: 
after  only  a few  weeks  in 
practically  any  country,  he 
could  generally  rattle  on  in 
the  local  idiom  as  confidently 
and  mischievously  as  he  did 

in  English.  . . 

His  first  profession  was  the 
theatre.  Like  many  brilliant 
mimics  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  a very  effective  actor. 


and  his  recorded  stage  ap- 
pearances are  few.  in  1945-46 
he  was  in  an  touring 
company  headed  by  Beatrix 
Lehmann;  and  in  1952  took 
over  the  role  of  the  French 
waiter  In  the  Phoenix  Theatre 
production  of-  QpadriQe,  in 
which  NoS.  Coward  directed 
the  Lunts. 

He  had.  already  begun  to 
translate  French  plays,  espe- 
cially those  of  Michel  de.Ghel- 
dirode  which  proved,  how- 
ever, too  avant-garde  for  the 
London  theatre  of  the  early 
1950s.  Other  literary  passions 
were  Jean  Cocteau,  and  En- 
gine Ionesco:  Prouse’s  trans- 
lation of  Le  Rtitnoctros  is  still 
rated  the  best  English 
version.  . . 

Thanks  to  big  friendship 
with  Gavin  Lambert;  Us  then 
editor,  be  began  to  contribute 
regular  film,  criticism  to  the 
magazine  Sight  and  Sound, 
beginning  with  his  remark- 
able analytical  study,  “Notes 
on  FOm  Acting"  in  a spring 
Issue  of  1955. 

From  then  until  1961  he 
contributed  . numerous 
reviews  as  well  as  Interviews 
with  such  now  legendary  fig- 
ures as  Bunuel  and  Cocteau. 

Prouse’s _ career  .always 
seemed  to  be  directed  by  his 
friendships.  Dflys  Powell, 
Mww  ftim  critic  of  the  Sunday 
Times,. and  her  husband 


Leonard  Russell  negotiated  to 
make  him  her  deputy.  From 
this,  be  went  on  to  write  for 
the  paper  s memorable  series 
of  personality  interviews 
whose  subjects  included 
Maria  CaUas,  Marlene  Die- 
trich, Luchino  Visconti, 
Rudolph  Nureyev,  John'  Hus- 
ton. and  Dame  Edith  Evans. 

The  interviews  were  forth- 
right and  never  sycophantic; 
and,  the  subjects  often  became 
and  remained  his  friends. 
Huston  wrote  to  him  that  it 
would  be  flattering  to  be  lam- 
basted, let  alone  praised,  by  a 
writer  of  such  style. 

IN  2965;  he.  had  suc- 
ceeded Karel  Reisz,  the 
future  film  director,  as 
programme  director  of 
the  . National  Film 
Theatre,  still  a 

new  and  wrcfttng  contribu- 
tion to  the  London  arts  scene. 
Again,  thanTra  to  DOyS  and 
Leonard -Russell,  "the  Sunday 
Times  was  inveigled  into 
sponsoring  Prouse’s  notion  of 
a London  Film  Festival, 
which  opened  the  National 
FOm  Theatre’s  new  premises 
in  1957. 

■ At  that  time  film  festivals 
were  rare,  and  Prouse  had  to 
mvent  the  formula  for  this 
one,  which  last  year  cele- 
brated its  40th  anniversary.  It 
is  of  course  much  larger  now. 


but  It  is.  still  the  “festival  of 
festivals’'  that  he  conceived. 

The  first  edition  included 
new  films  by  Andrzej  Wajda, 
Akira  Kurosawa  and  Ren£ 
Clair.  Prouse  followed  . this 
with  an  astonishing,  revela- 
tory season  of  Japanese  films 
— London's  very  first  vision 
of  this  rich  national  cinema, 
and  in  particular  of  Yaspjiro 
Ozu's  great  classic  Tokyo 
Story. 

Restless  as  be  was  always 
to  remain.  Prouse  moved  on 
to  work  as  a freelance  writer. 
He  was  excited  by  the  French 
“New  Wave"  directors  of  the 
1960s*  tnnHp  English  adapta- 
tions- of  a number  of  their 
films,  and  co-scripted  Claude 
Chabrol's  Le  Scandals  (1968). 

After  that  he  seemed  to  be- 
come progressively  less  pro- 
ductive, spending  much  of  bis 
time  travelling  abroad.  Per- 
haps bis  energies  were  more 
and.  more  concentrated  into 
his  singular  presence  and  his 
personal  - creative  fantasies. 
His  fondness  for  Cocteau 
might  have  been  in  some  way 
connected  with  his  distinct 
likeness  to  bis  idol,  with  the 
same  bony  features  and  lean 
intensity. 

■ Prouse  did  not  set  out  to 
shock:  it  just ram* to  him  as  a 
natural  vocation.  He  said  pre- 
cisely what  he  thought  and 
felt,  concealing  neither  his 


enthusiasms  nor  his  dis- 
tastes, which  were  particu- 
larly aroused  by  intellectual 
pretension,  social  airs  and 
any  sort  of  humbug. 

Decades  before  “coming 
out"  was  de.riguear  or  even 
acceptable,  he  openly  rejoiced 
in  his  homosexuality. 
bawdy  humour  and  unre- 
strained language  benefit- 
daily  subverted  the  staid 
British  Film  Institute.  . 

However  busy  he  was  he 
could  always  find  time  to  pick 
up  a phone  and  cheer  up  some 
elderly  secretary  with  an  in- 
vitation to  partner  him  In  a 
demonstration  waltz,  or  a so- 
licitous inquiry  about  her 
knickers. 

Strangely,  few  people 
seemed  to  take  offence  either 
at  his  merciless  frankness  or 
bis  unbridled  ribaldry; 
though  the  management  of 
the  Sunday  Times  Is  said  to 
have  taken  a poor  view  of  bis 
response  when  asked  an  opin- 
ion at  one  editorial  meeting: 
“I  wouldn't  know.  We  read 
the  Observer  in  our  house,’* 
he  snapped. 

At  the  end  of  the  1940s  he 
had  established  a close  and 
lasting  friendship  with  the  ac- 
tor Harold  Lang,  his  exact 
contemporary.  Between  them 
they  concocted  the  mythology 
of  Mick  and  the  Women, 
which  they  continued  pro- 


gressively to  enrich  until  the 
end  of  their  respective  lives 
(Lang  died  in  1970).  The  fan- 
tasy originated  in  their 
shared  fascination  with  the 
formidable  loghTn-n  novelist 
Naomi-  "Mick"  Jacob;  and  ul- 
timately envisaged  a Chinese 
army  of  Mick  clones,  fero- 
cious little  women  in  trilby 
bats,  never  up  to  any  good. 

Subsequently  Ken  Tynan, 
five  years  younger  than  the 
other  two,  joined  in  the  group 
fantasy,  which  took  concrete 
public  form  in  1956  when  the 
BBC  Third  Programme  broad- 
cast Lang  and  Tynan’s  extrav- 
aganza The  Quest  for  Corbett. 
Naomi  Jacob  herself,  inno- 
cently bewildered  by  it  all, 
played  the  title  role  of  the 
super -woman  Aphra  Corbett, 
who  ends  up  appropriately 
metamorphosed,  into  a great 
whale. 

For  many  years,  Prouse's 
companion  was  the  dancer 
Harry  Cordwell  (in  later 
years,  a gifted  set  decorator); 
but  12  years  ago  Prouse  quit 
London  permanently  to  live 
in  Turkey.  There  he  seemed 
more  than  happy  to  detach 
bhruM-if  from,  his  previous 
work:  he  expressed  himself ; 
totally  uninterested,  for 
instance,  in  a recent  project 
to  reprint  in  book  form  his 
celebrity  interviews  from  the 
1960s. 


Derek  Prouse ...  French  literature,  films  and  felines 


He  enthusiastically  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  interests 
that  bad,  after  all.  remained 
paramount  throughout  bis 
life  — haute  cuisine,  his  fam- 
ily of  cats,  and  bridge.  He  was 
a superb  cook  but  a -dicta- 
torial host  who  demanded 
punctilious  respect  for  his 
creations,  barking  fierce  in- 
structions on  the  proper  way 
to  handle  and  savour  every 
dish. 

Upon  the  cats,  whose  num- 
ber, by  the  time  of  his  death, 
had  grown  to  an  estimated  20, 


he  lavished  a sentimental  af- 
fection of  a kind  that  he  often 
pretended  (not  very  success- 
fully) had  no  place  in  his 
human  relationships  - 
Weakened  by  his  battle 
with  cancer,  he  returned  to 
London  in  mid-December  for 
hospital  tests,  and  died  at  the 
home  of  friends. 


David  Robinson 


Derek  P rouse,  writer,  actor,  film 
festival  director,  bom  July  10, 
1922:  died  December  25. 1996 


adlockove 
aron  cranks 
the  tension 


Richard  Passmore 


Born  to 
driven 
to  write 


Roger  peacock, 
better  known  by  his 
pen  name  Richard 
Passmore,  who  has 
died  aged  76,  .was  proud  to  be 
a Royal- Air  Force  “eric”.-  He 
enlisted  in  1937  as  a wireless 
operator.  Later  he  became  an 
air  gunner,  indulging  a long- 
felt  fantasy  to  fly. 

He  had  two  habits  which,  at 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  RAF 
hierarchy,  would  inevitably 
raise  eyebrows  and  elicit 
fairly  fruity  comments  from 
his  often  less-than-sensitive 
colleagues;  he  went  to  church 
on  Sundays  and  he  bad  a 
habit  of  walking  round  the 
airfield  perimeter  fence  read- 
ing the  Oxford  Book  of 
English  Verse. 

Passmore's  first  book,  Blen- 
heim Boy  (2981),  was  written 
about  his  time  as  a gunner  an 
a Blenheim  bomber.  The  book 
was  something  of  an  accident 
The  Times  newspaper  had 
been  running  a series  on  the 
interwar  Schneider  Trophy 
aircraft  races  which  had 
prompted  a letter  reminding 
readers  of  the  origin  of  the 
Blenheim  bomber.  The 
writer,  also  a publisher.  In- 
vited Passmore  to  (tinner  and 
urged  him  to  produce  a manu- 
script 

Like  the  Supennarine  Spit- 
fire fighter,  which  had 
evolved  from  a seaplane  de- 
veloped for  the  Schneider 
Trophy  by  Lady  Houston,  the 
Blenheim  was  a private  ven- 
ture of  the  newspaper  mag- 
nate Lord  Rothermere.  Thus 
were  key  aircraft  for  RAF 
Fighter  Command  and  for 
Bomber  Command,  at  the  out- 
set of  war,  the  brainchildren 
of  two  individuals. 

The  Blenheim’s  prototype 
was  a six-passenger  aircraft 
Britain  First,  commissioned 


by  Lord  Rothermere  in  1934  at 
a time  when  politicians,  lari 
no  stomach  for  anyprepara- 
tions  against  aggression,  even 
if  they,  too,  had  had  the  same 
degree  rtf.  prescience  and  a | 
greater  measure  cf  power. 
Meanwhile,  the  country 
needed  modem  aircraft  At  a 
time  when  technology  was 
feat  hanging  and  the  Air 
Ministry  Was  dithering,  Lady 
Houston  and  Lord  Rother- 
mare  provided  the  answers. 

Most  war  stories  were  to  be 
written  by  officers.  Passmore 
started  as  a literary,  hnrahle . 
aircraftsman.  He  vividly  por- 
trayed the  horrors  cf  flying 
an  aircraft  which  was  uncom- 
monly difficult  to  handle, 
with  woefully  inadequate  ar- 
mour  and  Browning  machine- 
guns  whoae  rounds  feu  away 
ineffectively,  as  enemy  fight- 
ers cruised  out-of-range  with 
their  more  powerful 
weaponry. 

PASSMORE  fought 
from  the  outset  of  war 
— when  ado  Blen- 
heim raids  and  huge 
casualties  were  commonplace 
— until  he  was  shot  down  in 
1940.  His  sequel  to  Blenheim 
Boy,  was  Mooing  Tent  (1982), 
and  vividly  describes  the  life 
of  an  “erk”  behind  prison, 
camp  wire.  The  camps  were 
moved  several  times  as  the 
Allies  advanced  from  west  to 
east.  The  book  explains  the 
difference  in  attitudes  be- 
tween officers  and  men.  It 
was  officers  who  wished  — 
indeed,  considered  it  a duty 
— to  escape.  No  such  ethic 
prevailed  among  most  other 
prisoners-of-war,  who 
resigned  themselves  to  their 
lot.  This  restated  later  In 
Passmore's  strong  Germano- 
phCia.  He  regarded  the  Ger- 


Richard  Passmore  from  the  backstreets  of  Liverpool  to  Blenheim  Boy 


mans  as  having  largely 
treated  their  Allied  prisoners 
as  well  as  circumstances 
reasonably  allowed. 

Richard  Passmore  was  born 
in  Liverpool’s  backstreets. 
His  childhood  is  brffliantiy 
described  in  his  1984  bock 
Thursday  Is  Missing.  Be  won 
a scholarship,  aged  13.  to  tile 
Liverpool  Collegiate  School, 
left  at  16  and  took  a series  cf 
meagrely  paid  jobs  in  com- 
merce. Prospects  were  poor. 


His  dream  was  to  fly,  so  he 
joined  up. 

After  the  war,  Passmore 
never  smiled.  He  couldn’t  On 
the  Battle  of  Britain  raid  dar- 
ing which  his  aircraft  was 
shot  down,  he  received  severe 
wounds  in  the  side  of  the  face 
which  after  five  years  of  cap- 
tivity were  treated  by  plastic 
surgery.  His  doctors  gave  him 
10  years  to  live. 

Much  to  his  heartbreak,  he 
was  medically  discharged 


from  the  RAF  and  became  a 
teacher.  He  wrote  one  other 
book,  a hilarious  set  of  short 
stories,  Back  so  Soon?  and 
other  stories  (1989).  That  they 
reflect  bis  background  is 
hardly  surprising.  He  never 
married. 


Thomas  Harmswortfa 


Richard  Passmore  (Roger  Pea- 
cock), writer,  bom  January  1, 
1320;  tiled  December  20,  1396 


Jim  Rodger 


Always  on  the  ball 


AS  NEWS  spread  yes- 
terday of  Jim  Rod- 
ger’s death,  at  the  age 
of  74,  two  of  the  first 
and  warmest  tributes  nm* 
from  Alex  Ferguson,  manager 
of  Manchester  United,  and 
Tony  Blair,  leader  cf  the 
Labour  Party.  Jim  would 
have  appreciated  that,  since 
football  and  the  Labour  cause 
were  the  two  passions  of  his 
life. 

In  his  public  persona, 
Rodger  was  a sports  writer 
for  nearly  half  a century, 
most  of  it  in  the  service  of 
Mirror  Group  Newspapers. 
However,  In  terns  of  influ- 
ence and  interests,  his  web 
went  much  wider  than  that. 
He  was,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  a “fixer”  without 
peer;  a man  who  used  his 
skills  and  contacts  to  make 

things  happen 

To  say  that  Rodger  never 
forgot  where  he  came  from  is 
the  mildest  of  understate- 
ments. He  was  from  Shotts,  a 
mining  community  in  Lan- 
arkshire, and  he  started  his 
working  life  underground,  in 
the  Calderhead  pit  Jim  lived 
In  Shotts  all  his  life  and  was 
fiercely  proud  of  anyone, 
mostly  sportsmen  and  politi- 
cians of  the  left,  who  shared 
these  roots  and  rose  to 
prominence. 

It  is  sadly  ironic  that  his 
own  death  should  have  fol- 
lowed so  soon  after  that  of 
Peggy  Herbison,  the  former 
Labour  pensions  minister. 
She  was  right  at  the  top  of  his 
list  of  great  people  — an  able 
woman,  a socialist  from  min- 
ing stock  and  above  all  a na- 
tive of  Shotts. 

Jim  made  his  way  into  jour- 
nalism via  a local  newspaper 
at  a time  when  many  of  the 
leading  figures  in  Scottish 
football  — notably  Jock  Stein 
— shared  the  same  mining 


background.  He  became  not 
only  a reporter  of  footballers' 
form,  fitness  and  transfer 
moves  but  also  an  adviser  and 
confidante  to  many  of  them. 
This,  in  turn,  made  him  the 
best  informed  Scottish  foot- 
ball writer  in  the  business. 

While  Rodger  had  no  aspi- 
rations to  literary  greatness,  I 


he  was  worth  his  not  Incon- 
siderable weight  in  gold  to 
any  newspaper  because  of  his 
contacts.  They  knew  that 
when  he  revealed  that  a 
major  transfer  deal  was  in  the 
offing,  he  was  likely  to  be 
right  — since  chances  were 
that  he  was  the  go-between  in 
negotiating  it 
In  his  tribute  yesterday, 
Alex  Ferguson  described  Jim 
as  “a  giant  of  a man  — my 
mentor  throughout  my 
career".  This  role  extended 
beyond  Ferguson’s  playing 
days  to  the  negotiations 
which  took  him  to  Pittodrle 
as  manager  of  Aberdeen  and 
ultimately  to  Old  TraffortL 


Jim  Rodger ...  committed 

Rodger  served  the  Daily  Re- 
cord, Scottish  Daily  Express 
and  Daily  Mirror  where  he 
was  employed  at  the  time  of 
the  Maxwell  takeover.  He  was 
well  ahead  of  the  field  in  ex- 
pressing disillusionment  with 
Captain  Bob’s  stewardship 
and  departed  in  well-publi- 
cised umbrage.  The  following 
Saturday,  he  was  back  in  foe 
press  box,  reincarnated  as  foe 
Scottish  football  correspon- 
dent of  Today.  He  duly 
returned  to  the  Mirror  when 
Maxwell  had  gone. 

His  politics  were  firmly 
rooted  in  his  mining  back- 
ground and  be  was  active  in 
the  Labour  Party  from  a 
young  age.  One  of  his  cousins 
was  Sir  William  (later  Lord) 
Armstrong,  cabinet  secretary 
in  the  Wilson  years,  and  it 
was  probably  this  connection 
which  took  him  into  Downing 


Street  and  brought  Rodger’s 
formidable  abilities  as  an  or- 
ganiser to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter’s attention. 

He  performed  a thousand 
services  for  the  party,  often 
involving  appearances  by 
sporting  personalities  in  sup- 
port of  Labour.  Famously, 
when  Wilson  arrived  in  Glas- 
gow to  launch  the  1966  gen- 
eral election  campaign,  be 
walked  straight  past  the  wait- 
ing dignitaries  at  Central 
Station  and  headed  for  Jim,  to 
offer  warm  thanks  for  the 
great  work  he  was  doing.  * 

In  financial  terms,  the  most 
conspicuous  beneficiary  of 
Rodger’s  organisational  skins 
and  contacts  book  was  the 
Newspaper  Press  Fund, 
which  raises  money  for  indi- 
gent journalists  and  their 
families.  His  press  fund 
lunches  became  a major  insti- 
tution in  Scottish  public  life. 
Any  politician  wanting  a plat- 
form in  Glasgow  welcomed  an 
invitation  and,  in  this 
respect,  Jim  was  scrupu- 
lously even-handed.  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  John  Major 
were  among  those  whom  be 
successfully  invited.  When  he 
mused  about  asking  the  Pope 
to  address  a lunch,  nobody 
laughed  too  loudly.  In  1988,  he 
was  awarded  the  OBE  for  his 
charitable  work. 

Many  of  the  media  figures 
whom  he  press-ganged  into 
service  had  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  his  personal  Itizid- 
ness  at  some  early  stage  in 
their  careers.  In  foe  same 
way,  many  of  Scotland’s  foot- 
ball writers  felt  a great  sense 
ofloyalty  towards  him  for  the 
help  he  had  given  them. 

With  his  death,  after  suffer- 
ing a stroke  on  Christmas 
day,  the  press  boxes  of  Scot- 
land’s football  grounds  have 
lost  their  larger-than-life 
character  and  the  Labour 
movement  has  lost  a reliable 
and  ubiquitous  ally.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  married 
daughter  and  a grandson. 


Brian  Wilson 


Jim  Rodger,  sports  writer,  bom 
March  13,  1922;  died  January  2, 
1997 


Face  to  Faith 
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Scientific  schism 


pater  Stanford 


LATE  last  year  there  was  a 
forgiving  Vatican  nod  in 
foe  direction  of  Charles 
Darwin.  Three  years  ago  foe 

Pope  forgave  Galileo.  In  1997, 
who  knows  which  scientist 
might  benefit  from  the  papal 

largesse?  Einstein  perhaps,  or 

even  Freud? 

After  centuries  of  hostility, 

there  are  the  first  signs  that 

religion  may  be  granting  some 
sort  of  status  to  science.  Ana  to 

au  age  when,  thanks  to  scura- 

tific  progress,  octuplets,  stored 
embryos  and  mothers  acting 
as  surrogates  for  their  daugh- 
ter's are  all  on  the  moral 
ag^Kla,  many  would  argue  it » 
not  before  time.  Like  two  can- 
tankerous senior  citizens*  reu- 
rion  and  science  may  just  have 
discovered  they  need  each 
other.  Doctors  at  the  witting 
edge  ofmedical  Innovation,  for 
HffctepffA,  »re  now  admitting 
their  unease  as  they  enter  un- 
charted moral  territory. 


fertile  churches'  response  to 


this  cry  for  help  has  been  two- 
fold. Ir  the  Roman  Catholic 
camp,  sex,  reproduction  and 


lumped  together  in  what  John 
Paul  bizairely  likes  to  caff  “the 
contraceptive  mentality^. 
Tbusmbrad  up,  they  suffer  the 
“if-iivdoubt-condemn’ ' treat- 
ment, Scientists  are,  in  effect, 
slapped  down  and  told  to  aban- 
don thefrlalx>ratories  lest  they 
discover  anything  else  that  is 
morally  challenging.  Over  in 
Anglicanism,  there  is  silence 
^interrupted  only  by  the 
moist  wringing  of  bands. 

Since  Galfleo.was  forced  to 

recant  by  the  inquisition  in  the 

37th  century,  science  andrdi- 


bitter  sectarian  battle  for 
hearteandminds.  AIl.attenpts 
at  initiating  peace  talks  have 
foundered  on  a mutual  ooa> 

iwnpt  and  a failure  to  agree 
«ven  to  the  toms  of  reference. 

The  gulfbetweeu  the  sides  is 
vast  At  Ite  simplest,  religion  is 

concerned  with the  next  world 

and  science  with  this.  Religion 
is  aroused  by  mysteries, 
science  by  foe  thrill  crfdebuDk- 


jngthem.  And  where  religion 

deals  with  what  Galileo  (before 
bewas  stretched  on  the  rack) 
deemed  secondary  qualities, 
namely  love,  fidelity  and  faith, 
the  prophets  of  science  have 
concentrated  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  primaries — 
mass,  movement,  things  that 
can  be  observed  and  empiri- 
cally verified. 

But  oflate,  science  has  been 
showing  a polite  but  sdiolariy 
interest  in  religion,  itself  a 
secondary  in  the  Galflean  split. 
Studies  have  been  carried  out 
for  instance,  on  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  taking  sample  groups 
at  an  intensive  care  unit  arri 
asking  local  worshippers  to 

pray  for  them.  Those  who  had 
to  rely  only  on  the  doctors 
recovered  more  slowly  and 


wlfo  greater  need  for  drugs 
and  surgery  than  those  who 
combined  the  best  of  medicine 
with  intercessions  to  Heaven. 

However,  it  is  science’s  new- 
found capacity  to  dictate  the 
moral  agenda  that  is  putting 
religion  on  the  spot  Hardly  a 
week  goes  by  without  another 

new  discovery  that  carries 


,:L 


with  it  profound  ethical  dilem- 
mas. From  Japan  has  come 
news  of  an  artificial  womb  that 
could  allow  women  to  skip  the 
ning  months  of  pregnancy. 

Nearer  to  borne  these  have 
been  developments  in  mind 
and  memory  enhancing  drugs 
that  oonld  make  real  experi- 
ences unnecessary.  Why  go  on 
holiday  to  see  India  when  the 
appropriate  drug  or  even  brain 
implant  could  give  you  it  all  in 
the  comfort  afa  laboratory? 

In  responding  to  such  poten- 
ttalfar  radical  change  through 

technology,  religion  is  too 

often  tongue-tied.  It  fumbles 
around  for  a response  with  the 
air  of  someone  wbo  does  not 
really  understand  the 
questions. 

SCIENCE  has  all  the  best 
lines  because  scientists 
have  successfully 
shaped  a message  that  Is  both 
understandable  and  inspiring 
for  the  public.  Meanwhile 
church  leaders,  thinkers  and 
theologians,  when  they  move 
beyond  all-out  condemnation, 
continue  to  favour  academic 


abstract  medieval  concepts 
like  natural  law.  Theology  , de- 
spite its  origins  in  explaining 
Christ’s  message  to  the 
mages*  has  become  an  arcane 

and  unworkffy  discipline 

whose  exponents  deal  in  ideals 


and  not  the  realities  Of  individ- 
uals' lives. 

Sir  Karl  Fancier,  the  Aus- 
trian-born philosopher  and  sci- 
entist, used  to  remark  that 
science  offers  no  truths,  only 
approaches.  Seen  in  this  light, 
religion  and  science  are  alter- 
native— rather  than  compet- 
ing— approaches  to  the  same 
eternal  question  marks  that 
hang  over  our  existence.  Each 
has  a distinct  and,  some  would 
say,  complementary  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  understanding 
the  meaning  of  suffering,  di- 
sasters, inhumanity  and  life 
itself. 

The  issues  are  so  profound 
and  so  urgent,  and  the  human 
hunger  for  solutions  so  great, 
that  old  animosities  and  suspi- 
cions have  to  be  abandoned.  It 

Is  time  for  religion  to  reas- 
sert its  God-given  role  rather 
than  hiding  behind  shrill  rhet- 
oric and  dated  dogma.  With 
three  centuries  of  self-imposed 
isolation  to  make  up  for,  the 
millennium  may  just  be  the  im- 
petus our  church  leaders  need 
to  sfop  looking  to  past  battles, 
face  a fhtnre  where  technology 
will  affect  every  home,  school 
and  individual,  and  get  up  to 
speed. 


Peter  Stanford  Is  a panellist 
debating  the  Implications  of 
technology  In  Future  Watch, 
BBC1,  Sunday,  11.30pm 


Weekend  Birthdays 


mane  Keaton,  51  tomorrow, 
has  been  quietly  around  lately. 
On  the  box  Jn  the  mid-winter 

fflmfpflt  Amrtla  BarTmrt 
Writing  the  fhoplagp  nfher  fiiil- 

ing  plane  on  a last  flight,  and  as 
Woody  Allen's  wife  in  that 
dotty  oneefo  The  Manhattan 
Murder  Mystery,  on  screen  as  a 
ditched  spouse  in  the  spiteful- 
spirited  First  Wives  Club.  In 
each,  she's  been  herself  in  the 

present  tense,  publicly  uncon- 
fldant  in  big  white  shirts.  The 
voice  still  jittery,  though  half 
an  octave  deepen  the  man- 
ner as  uncertain  as  ever.  Hey 
lady,  you’re  a proper  director 
now.  since  the  critics  thought 
your  film  Unstrung  Heroes  was 
much-betiertiian-OK,  so  why 

are  you  acting  out  the  middle 


age  of  a ditz?  Many  moviegoers 
resisted  Keaton's  Annie  Ball 
era  20  years  ago.  But  we  liked 
the  Keaton  who  was  (as  David 
Thomson  wrote)  the  moral 
core  oi The  Godfather izndll — 
the  only  face  in  those  fibns  to 
express  non-Famfiy  emotions; 
we  loved  her  Louise  Bryant  in 
Warren  Beatty’s  Reds,  a perfbr- 
amnee  so  real  in  its  complexity 
if  s a wonder  Keaton  was  ever 
cast  by  Hollywood  again .. . 

Today 's  birthdays:  ProfVic- 
toria.  Bruce,  psychologist,  44; 
Suzanne  Danielle,  actress,  40; 
Guy  Fourget,  tennis  player, 

3%  Abe  Hamilton,  fashion  de- 
signer, 35;  John  McLaughlin, 
blues  and  jazz  guitarist,  54; 
Nicholas  Payne,  director, 
Royal  Opera,  52;  Barbara 
Rush,  film  actress,  singer,  67. 

Tomorrow's  birthdays:  Jean- 
Pierre  A union  t,  actor.  86; 

Tom  Burke,  environmental 
adviser,  50;  Jean  Clark,  presi- 
dent. National  Coundl  of 
Women,  62;  Robert  Duvall,  ac- 
tor ,66;  Ferreira  da  Silva  Eu- 
sebio, footballer.  54;  Walter 
Mon  dale,  former  US  vice- 
president,  89;  Maurizio  Pol- 
tini,  pianist  55;  Gen  Sir 

Michael  Rose,  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, 57; 


Death  Notices 


on  December  8iSl  Much  loved 
Chris,  mother  of  Clara  and  wrier  to  Jotm. 

Mark  and  Susanna.  W1H  tea  greatly  missed. 

FunaraJ  on  Thursday  January  9lh  ai 
280pm.  WeMarMgn  Cremenoriam.  Brian. 

Dsswaons  or  (towers  to  T,  DavkB  SDl  2vz3 

Gloucester  Road  Norm.  Bristol  BS7  OSH. 

Telephone  01178  312212. 

ifae.  Beloved  mother  at 

end  Alan.  Grandmother 

m.  wjsy,rai: 

Gram  Crematorium.  Donations  Id  Otto 
Sown  Housing  Association. 

In  Memoriam 

Bt£TCHeR,  Jon  M*Y  «fad  SWIMS. 

name  mow  ml  with  love  and  anectlon  byliar 
tasnlfy  tend  fftfluA. 

Memorial  Services 

8FRWPWC  C.  Vernon.  A Memorial  W- 
ChwtejJtegwt  Square.  London WCLah 


Births 

TAfWY,  ho»  Anna  Fay.  Bara  tit  Qwen 
QtorWte'a  Hospital  a]  11.28  pm  on  oSSf! 
her  2aiai9BB  urekjhlng  b,  aiSKatcSu 
graudeUona  to  N0C  weky  bm  lr*jga^0B" 

Marriages 

AITASVDAVIES.  We  era  pleased  in 

“ *33 

9am  and  3pm  Uon-Fri.  D"*eon 
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Growing  less 
painfully 

Progress  plus  a few  horrors 

BRITAIN  HAS  just  entered  what  is  likely  to  be  toe  fifth 
successive  year  of  economic  growth:  but  what  about  the 
rest  of  the  world?  The  outlook  for  the  global  economy  is 
actually  rosier  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  There  is 
a long  way  to  go  before  recapturing  the  post-war  growth 
rates  of  toe  1950s  and  1960s,  but  this  is  offset  by  a more 
equitable  spread  around  the  world  even  though  huge 
disparities  still  exist  Between  1950  and  1970  developed 
countries  grew  by  an  average  of  3.7  per  cent  a year.  This 
was  over  three  times  what  was  recorded  during  most  of 
toe  industrial  revolution  and  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated 
in  toe  foreseeable  fixture.  The  United  States,  still  the 
biggest  economy  in  toe  world,  is  now  in  its  sixth  year  of 
nan-inflationary  growth  — about  2.4  per  cent  this  year 
— and  showing  no  signs  of  stopping.  The  last  upswings 
of  the  US  and  British  business  cycles  lasted  eight  years. 
The  growth  rates  of  the  dynamic  economies  of  the  Far 
East  have  slowed  down  slightly  from  8-9  per  cent  to  6-7 
per  cent  apart  from  mainland  China  which  continues, 
amazingly,  to  expand  at  9 to  10  per  cent  a year  (albeit 
from  a small  base).  Most  countries  in  Central  and  South 
America  are  growing  by  a respectable  5 per  cent  and 
there  are  even  positive  signs  in  Africa,  for  too  long  the 
basket  case  in  toe  world  economy.  The  latest  IMF 
forecasts  suggest  that  Africa  will  boost  its  growth  rate 
to  5 per  cent  in  1996-97  after  two  years  at  3 per  cent 

Europe  is  still  a bit  of  a worry.  Some  of  the  countries 
on  the  periphery  are  doing  well  like  energy-rich  Nor- 
way (5.1  per  cent  growth  in  1996  and  only  4 J5  per  cent 
unemployment),  Turkey  (7.5  per  cent)  and,  most  spec- 
tacularly, Ireland  (7.0  per  cent  last  year  following 
growth  of  103  per  cent  and  63  per  cent  in  toe  two 
previous  years).  But  the  core  countries  of  France, 
Germany  and  Italy  (with  growth  rates  hovering  around 
one  per  cent)  are  still  mired  in  the  defidt-redudng 
quicksands  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty.  The  former  East- 
ern bloc  countries  provide  a mixed  bag  of  successes  and 
failures.  Poland  — now  a fully  paid-up  member  of  the 
OECD  — has  settled  down  to  GDP  growth  of  5 per  cent  a 
year  closely  followed  by  the  Czech  Republic  and  Roma- 
nia (4  per  cent).  But  toe  horror  stories  remain.  Ukraine 
contacted,  by  7 per  cent  last  year  (after  contractions  of 
12  -and  19  per  cent  in  the  previous  two  years)  and  the 
latest  figures  for  Belarus  show  a contraction  of  10  per 
cent  or  more  for  the  fourth  year  running.  The  biggest 
disappointment  of  all  is  Russia’s  continuing  failure  to 
pull  itself  out  of  the  free  fall  it  has  been  trapped  in  since 
liberalisation.  Despite  OECD  forecasts  that  this  would 
happen  in  1996,  toe  economy  recorded  yet  another 
contraction  (about  7 per  cent)  in  1996  with  the  usual 
codicil  that  it  will  all  be  different  this  year.  Of  course, 
with  the  black  economy  so  dominant,  the  official  figures 
could  underestimate  the  underlying  trend. 

Is  there  a lesson  in  all  of  this?  On  the  whole 
liberalisation  — often  taken  with  widely  contrasting 
doses  of  public  planning  — has  been  a beneficial 
influence  on  growth,  though  Europe  is  still  waiting  for 
the  benefits  of  the  Single  Market  and  Russia  has  been 
waiting  for  ever.  Also,  steady  unspectacular  growth  is 
far  better  than  destabilising  boom-tobust  cycles  such  as 
Britain  experienced  at  the  end  of  the  1980s  and  from 
which  we  are  only  now  starting  to  recover.  By  the  time 
the  election  is  over  if  not  before,  the  UK  economy  will 
almost  certainly  need  same  corrective  action  to  keep  it 
on  a steady  course,  a circumstance  for  which  New 
Labour  is  doubtless  fully  prepared. 

Newt  on  a knife-edge 

How  nice  to  see  the  speaker  unspoke 

IN  A NEW  YEAR  not  exactly  brimming  with  cheerful 
prospects,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  look  forward  to  good 
news  next  Tuesday.  That  is  when  the  new  US  Congress 
meets  and  Newt  Gingrich's  House  speakership  is  up  for 
renewal  it  is  also  toe  day  before  the  House  Ethics 
Committee  meets  to  consider  “ethical  lapses”  against 
Mr  Gingrich  which  could  lead  at  least  to  a reprimand. 
This  would  be  the  first  time  ever  that  a speaker  has 
been  formally  sanctioned  for  a transgression  of  ethics. 
The  good  news  would  be  if  Mr  Gingrich  foiled  to  be 
chosen,  and  the  bubble  finally  burst  for  a man  whose 
neo-conservative  rantmgs  have  been  treated  much  too 
indulgently  in  some  quarters.  Censure  would  sound 
particularly  sweet  against  someone  who  has  hurled 
ethical  charges  against  many  others  — including  a 
former  Democrat  speaker — and  has  a long  list  of  errors 
of  judgements  and  dubious  enterprises  to  his  debit 

Mr  Gingrich  presents  his  violation  of  House  rules  — 
which  he  has  already  admitted  — as  a technical  affair. 
The  case  concerns  a college  course  which  he  taught 
from  1993*95  with  financial  support  from  a non-profit 
foundation,  and  the  false  information  which  he  then 
presented  about  toe  course’s  relationship  with  his  own 
Political  Action  Committee.  A “college  course”  may 
sound  harmless,  but  this  one  was  special.  Mr  Gingrich’s 
lectures  were  broadcast  on  two  cable  networks,  and 
featured  favourable  references  to  corporate  businesses 
which  had  contributed  millions  of  dollars  to  his  cam- 
paigns and  to  conservative  organisations  with  which  he 
was  involved.  Mr  Gingrich  is  no  stranger  to  being  toe 
target  of  ethical  charges.  In  1990  the  Committee  “ad- 
monished” him  for  failing  to  properly  disclose  a loan  he 
had  obtained  for  his  daughter,  while  waiving  consider- 
ation of  other  serious  charges.  More  recently,  he  had  to 
take  swift  evasive  action  when  eyebrows  were  raised 
over  a lucrative  bookdeaL 

Mr  Gingrich,  who  “adores”  Margaret  Thatcher,  has 
entertained  us  all  with  his  musings  on  how  “females  (in 
the  armed  services)  have  biological  problems  staying  in 
a ditch  for  30  days”  while  “men  are  basically  little 
piglets:  you  drop  them  in  a ditch,  they  roll  around  in  it” 
He  has  advocated  that  drug-importers  should  be  “killed 
automatically”.  A champion  of  family  values,  he  is  best 
known  in  that  department  for  having  visited  his  wife  in 
hospital  toe  day  after  she  was  operated  on  for  cancer,  to 
discuss  toe  terms  of  their  divorce.  These  infelicities 
aside,  Mr  Gingrich's  aggressive  brand  of  new  right 
ideology  succeeded  in  fatally  compromising  President 
Clinton's  first  term  reforms.  More  healthily,  recent 
opinion  polls  show  that  Mr  Gingrich  has  been  rumbled 
by  the  American  people  and  now  has  no  more  hope  of 
becoming  a future  president  than  a snowball  of  surviv- 
ing in  hell.  So  why  not  let  him  off  lightly?  In  toe  end, 
that  may  be  what  toe  House,  dodging  toe  issue,  does 
next  week.  But  be  is  still  a man  capable  of  doing 
considerable  damage— and  it  would  be  great  to  see  him 
with  his  trousers  around  his  ankles. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A chill  wind 
across  Europe 


I Europe’s  winter  rage,  Jan- 
uary 1)  was  a tbuely  reminder 
of  the  lethal  effects  of  cold 
weather.  But  your  suggestion 
that  the  tally  of  cold  related 
deaths  throughout  Europe  “is 
now  well  over  a hundred"  Is 
likely  to  be  a gross  underesti-  - 
mate,  as  It  includes  only  the 
most  obvious  cases,  such  as 
where  individuals  have  frozen 
to  death. 

The  true  total  is  likdy  to  be 
many  thousand,  as  death  rates 
in  winter  In  many  European 
countries  are  between  5 and  15 
per  cent  higher  than  those  in 
summer. 

The  UK  has  an  especially 
poor  record  in  this  respect 
due  largely  tq  the  difficulty  in 
heating  our  comparatively 
poor  quality  housing  stock,  as 
highlighted  recently  in  your 


The  situation  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe  is,  however, 
especially  worrying  given  in- 
creasing levels  of  poverty. 

(Dr)  Martin  McKee. 

(Dr)  David  Lean. 

London  School  ofHygtene, 
Keppel  Street, 

London  WClE  7HT. 


Understandably, 

comments  about 
Stephen  Darrell's  call 
for  a renegotiation  of  Brit- 
ain's relationship  with  the 
European  Union  (Leader,  Jan- 
uary 3)  have  concentrated  on 
his  transparent  efforts  to  * 
build  up  support  amongst 
Tory  EurosceptfoMPs  for  a 
leadership  contest  after  a 
Conservative  defeat  :: 

It  is,  however,  essential 
that  Mr  Dorreh's  proposal  be 
exposed  for  the  dangerous 
nonsense  It  is.  The  original 
Common  Market  which  Brit- 
ain joined  in  1973  was  always 
more  than  a free  trade  area 
and  the  single  market,  from 
which  British  industrialists 
and  consumers  have  benefited 
so  significantly,  ban  devel- 
oped way  beyond  the  Com- 
mon Market  To  believe  that 
Britain’s  partners  would 
agree  to  weaken  or  dismantle 
European  Union  Institutions 
(set  up,  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, to  promote  the  single 
market)  at  our  request  is  a 
complete  fentasy. 

The  hidden  agenda  or  many 

so-called  E nrosceptics , 

apparently  joined  by  Mr  Dor- 


relL  is  withdrawal  from  the 
EU.  Such  a move  would  put 
our  industry  at  a crippling 
disadvantage  in  our  biggest 
market  and  permanently  ex- 
clude this  country  from  toe 
leadership  of  Europe. 

The  abdication  of  respon- 
sibility over  European  policy 
by  leading  Conservative  Cab- 
inet Ministers  (with  the  no- 
table exception  of  the  Chan- 
cellor) puts  an  extra 
obligation  on  theXahour 
Party  to  prove  the  positive 
case  for  British  membership 
in  the  run-up  to  the  general 
election.  We  must  remind  the 
voters  of  something  which  ■ 
they  know  intbeir  hearts  — 
that  British  economic  unit  po- . 
IMeal  interests  are  best  se- 
cured not  in  impotent  isola- 
tion but  as  a constructive 
member  of  the  EU. 

Giles  Radice  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A0AA.  - - 

OTEPEEN  DORR  ELL'S 

vflftumabont  an  Europe 

shows  how  Car  members  of 

the  Conservative  Party  are 
prepared  to  put  preservation 
of  party  unity  before  the  inter- 


Key  questions  for 
acts  of  charity 


WOUR  leader  on  the  growth 
I of  charities  (January  1) 
raised  the  important  question 
of  whether  this  is  good  news  or 
a cheap  welfare  alternative? 

I Unfortunately  you  ducked  the 
key  questions. 

If  the  top  100  charities  in  the 
UK  have  grown  by  9 per  cent  a 
year  but  virtually  all  of  this 
comes  from  fees,  local  author- 
ity grants  and  charges,  three 
questions  have  to  be  asked. 
What  do  these  charities  think 
they  exist  for?  Are  they  merely 
sub-contractors  from  govern- 
ment? And,  ifthe  supporters  of 
these  charities  really  knew 
about  this  trend,  would  they 
stm  want  to  give  them  their 
money? 

1 write  as  chief  executive  of 
a top  100  charity  which  be- 
lie ves  in  partnership  with 
statutory  bodies  based  on  our 
independence  and  on  pursu- 
ing our  vision  of  a more  Just 
world  for  children  and  young 
people. 

This  doesn’t  produce 
growth  above  the  level  of  infla- 
tion but  that  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  the  main  concern  of  the 
young  people  we  work  with. 
Ian  Sparks. 

ChiefExecutive, 

The  Children’s  Society, 
Edward  RudolfHouse, 
Margery  Street, 

London WC1X  0JL. 

1 AIHILE  there  are  genuine 
V V concerns  about  charities’ 
independence  being  affected 
by  the  rise  of  contracting  with 


central  and  local  govern- 
ment, recent  research  which 
we  carried  out  for  the  Office  . 
ofNational  Statistics  sug- 
gests that  the  theory  of  the 
emergence  of  a new  “third 
force ''does  have  some 
validity. 

This  research  shows  that 
charities  are  now  net  contrib- 
utors to  the  economy,  produc- 
ing some  0.6  per  cent  of  GDP, 
employing  some  400,000  staff 
and  generating  *»  fifth  nftiwlr 

income  (£25  billion)  them- 
selves through  investment 

The  research  suggests  that 
rather  than  just  becoming 
agents  of  government,  chari- 
ties have  increased  their  level 
ofactivity  to  take  on  their  ; 
new  responsibilities,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  other  work. 

Interestingly,  while  there 
has  been  amajor  increase  in 
earned  income  from  central 
and  local  government  in  tbe 
last  five  years,  this  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  a 

deelina  In  yhearaflahflitynf 
grants  from  statutory  agen- 
cies, which  infect  grew  by. 
some  20  per  cent. 

What  fedear  is  that  In 
order  to  protect  charities1  in- 
dependence there  is  a need  . 
for  a continuing  diversity  of 
sources  of  income. 

Stuart  Etherington. 
ChiefExecutive, 

National  Council  for 
Voluntary  Organisations, 
Regent's  Wharf; 

8 AH  Saints  Street, 

London  N19RL. 


ests  of  the  country.  Their 
party  has  become  increas- 
ingly remote  from  those 
organisations  it  habitually 
supported  such  as  the  CBI 
who  wish  to  compete  oompeti- 

i tl  vely  in  the  single  market 
and  build  a Europe  that  works 

| for  wealth  creation.  We  must 
willingly  negotiate  a single  - 
currency  and  bring  our  finan- 
cial institutions  into  line. 

The  stated  priorities  of  the 
CBI  are  for  reform  of  the 
Council  and  Commission  by 
national  and  European- parlia- 
ments — : in  other  words  to 
make  them  more  democrati- 
cally accountable.^ 

\ A loose  federal  structure,  as 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  would 
ease  finance  to  the  various 
regions  of  Britain,  enhance 
cultural  diversity  and  allow 
for  Increased  measures  of  sub- 
sidiarity. 

Winston  Churchill  bad  tbe 
vision  to  call  for  Europe  to 
unite  and  claimed,  to  be  the 
father  of  the  European  Union. 
Present-day  Tory  politicians 

rpmatn  nh-angftlyMinlmrBd.  | 

(Dr)  Edmund  Critchley. 

18  Merlin  Road, 

Blackburn  BB27BA. 
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■SEE  that  Health  Secretary 

■Stephen  Darrell  is  now  mak- 
ing speeches  about  Europe.  Is 
this  because: 

' a)  Mr  DorreU  is  bored  with 
running  the  NH&  particularly 
since  it  is  now  facing  its  most 
difficult  winter  in  years: 
b)  Malcolm  Rfflcind  and ' - 
Michael  Howard  are  Incapable 


Have  they  got  news  for  us? 

UlHILE  I welcome  your  | Inglessons.  The  explanation 
II  leader  (Wanted:  a Brum- 1 given  was:  “You  don’t  wanttc 


II  .leader  (Wanted:  a Brum- 
mie newsreader,  January  3).  I 
am  afraid  that  your  sugges- 
tion may  perpetuate  some  ir- 
ritating stereotypes:  By  equat- 

lnpBtrm<ngh)nn  wtfh 

' 'Brummie"accents,‘anjd  Liv- 
erpool with  “Sccrase”,  you 
makefile  same  sort  of  mistake 
as  to  equate  “Cockney*’ with 
London. 

The  TV  companies  have  for 
years  shown  that  they  are  un- 
able to  see  people  from  Liver- 
pool and  Birmingham  as  any- 
thing other  than  half-wits  and. 
objects  of  mirth.  Liverpud- 
lians in  particular  have  taken 
the  place,  in  the  broadcasters' 
eyes,ofthel9thcentury*8  : 
stage  Irishman.  There  are 
many  Liverpudlians  who.. 


accents. 

Paul  Rowlandson.  . 

42  Hlllviffw  Avenue, 
Londonderry  BT47  2NU. 

I WAS  awarded  a scholarship 
tta  prestigious  direct-grant 

grammar  -school  45  yearn  ago. 

Once  a week  a group  of  us,  aQ 
scholarship  girls  from  local 
primary  schools,  were  taken 
out  of  dass  for  speech  train- 


ing lessons.  The  explanation 
| given  was:  “You  don’t  wantto 
embarrass  the  girls  who 
joined  the  class  via  the  prep 
school  with  your  fanny 
accent.” 

My  accent  (a  hybrid  Lancar 

shire  and  T.irmrilrmhtra)  mnn 

reverted  to  its  idiosyncratic 
norm  out  of  school  hours.  I am 
considered  to  be  intelligent 

anri  arHmlirta  oron  though  T 

read,  “bukes”  and  not  “bilks’*: 

My  career  has  beenukhn-. 
peded  bymy  accent,  as  has  my 
political  and  social  life.  I am 
proud  c^“talklng,hroadn^aaad 
resent  attempts  to  him  me 
into  an  aocanttBSS  ninna. 

Margaret  E Clare.’ 

29  Sflchester Way, 

Bolton  BL2SDJ.  • 

wish  to  apply. 

tfomal  advantages  qfbeing  61;.' 
5ftlin,and  over  U stone,  sol1 
could  be  the  oldie,  vertically- 
and  weight-challenged,  ao- 
centoahfiicapped ‘♦token”  to  ; 
aid  all  tokens!  My  chief  qual-' 
ificationis  that  l can  read. 
Sylvia  Parsons.  _ - 

109  Heron  Drive*.  . " ' . 
Lentohi  Nottingham. 


nation  cf  Government  policy 
in  their  areas  of  ■ 
responsibility:  " . 

c)  Chairman  Mawimmey,  ■ 
Deputy  PM  Heseltirte  and 

Major  himself  don’t  have  five  - 
firepower  between  them  to 
ffipTmip  irate  Government 
views  across  the  range  of  pol- 
icy issues; 

d)  Everything  Mr  Dorrefl  does 

is  designed  to  position  himself 
for  the  coming  TOry  leader- 
ship election — one  contest  Mr 
DorreUtMoks  a Conservative 
could  win; 

e)  All  of  the  above? 

: AlanLeaman. 

liberal  Democrat 
Parliamentary  spokesman, 
Mid-Dorset  and  North  Poole, 
29Phelipp8  Road, 

Corfa  Mullen, 

Dorset  BH21 3NN. 

In  brief ... 

"■ 

I RATHER  suspect  that  the 
noted  journalist  Brian  Wil- 
son, author  of  your  profile  of 
prospective  Labour  politician, 
Donnie  Mimro  (January  2)  is 
rtw  same  Brian  Wilson  who 
site  as  a Labour  Frontbench 
MP  and  serves  as  one  afBeter  . 
Mandelson’s  trusted  lieuten- 
ants. If  you’re  going  to  print 
puff  pieces  from  the  Labour 
party  could  you  atleast  ensure 
that  they  are  signed  as  such.  - 
Colin  Watts. 

9 Regent  Place, 

London  S W19  8RP. 


I needed  that  a lowering  of  the 
legal  drink-drive  limit  would 

cat  accidents  and  save  lives,'  it 
b»  been  provided  by  this 
year’s  increase  in  positive  . 
breath  tests  (Labour  joins 

drink-drive  limit  calls,  Jan- 
uary 3).  Many  countries  emr 
ployinglower  limits  tha  n Brit- 
ain have  found  that 
reductions,  accompanied  by 
publicity  campaigns  and  bet- 
ter enforcement,  contribute  to 
reductions  In  accidents. 

Eric  Appleby. 

Director,  Alcohol  Concern, 
32-36  Loman  Street.  • 
London  SElOEE. 

I TOTALLY  agree  with  the 

I present  drink-drive  legisla- 
tion, but  focusing  an  drink- 
driving is  a cop  out:  five  times 
as  many  people  are  killed  and 
injured  bysober  drivers  as  are 

by  drink-drivers.  Fll  be  con- 
vinced the  authorities  really 
Tnaan  business,  and  our  roads 
will  be  dramatically  safer, 
when  five  times  as  much 
money  is  spent  on  advertising 
to  stop  sober  people  driving 
badly;  when  five  times  as 
much  effort  is  put  into  prose- 
cuting dangerous,  sober 
drivers;  and  when  the  penal- 
ties for  sober  drivers  who 
cause  death  and  injury  are  at 
least  the  same  as,  if  not  stiffer 
than,  those  for  drink-driving- 
MGSharrock- 
54  Southdown  Road, 
Harpenden. 

Herts  AL51PQ. 


l_y  January  3)  may  be  correct 
technically  over  the  date  of  the 
start  of  themfllenniumhut  it  is 
baring.  We  celebrate  when  our 
nnHpnt  jjfcnis  Minor's  odonte-  ■ 
ter  turns  from  99999  to  00000 
not  00001  and,  since  the  start 
year  of  the  date  system  is  en- 
tire^ arbitrary,  we  are  going 

famMyafatlW  niAfannlmn  nn 
tfie  Mm>  prtnr-iplfl-  T<>-t  lm  hear 

nomate  ofthls  nonsense. 

John  Hurdley. 

; 27  Pereira  Road, . . 

Birmingham B179JG.  •■■ 

i We  rhay  edit  letters:  shorter ; 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear; 
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II  that  the  extreme  weather 
nr  lata  may  have  been  a major 
fectorin  the  increase  in  drink- 
driving? Surely,  more  people 
than  usual  would  have  opted 
for  tbe  relative  warmth  and 
comfort  of  their  car,  rather 
than  having  to  face  Icy  winds, 
snow  and  sub-zero 
temperatures? 

Moreover,  our  studies  indi- 
cate that  various  weather  pat- 
terns are  responsible  for  a 
whole  host  of  otherwise  inex- 
plicable occurrences,  such  as 
seasonal  peaks  and  troughs  in 
whs  admissions,  certain 
crimes  (eg  road  rage),  com- 
pany Insolvencies  and  absen- 
teeism in  the  workplace.  How- 
ever, to  date  we  have  found  no 
connection  with  men  produc- 
ing 60  per  cent  less  sperm. 
Adrian  Crocker. 

Senior  Meteorologist. 

British  Weather  Services, 
SPethy  Bridge  Drive, 

Bodmin, 

Cornwall  PL31  IPX. 


London’s  streets  are  not  payed  with  Lottery  gold 

YOUR  report  of  the  | tional  dimension:  £29.9  mil-  i that  London  should  he  at  the  . I whichbenefil 

National  Lottery  funding  lion  was  recently  awarded  to  I top  of  the  list  '•  I whole,  not  Jus 


■ National  Lottery  funding 
survey  by  the  Consumers’ 
Association  (Lottery  players 
believe  too  much  cash  is  going 
to  a few  big  causes,  January  3), 
suggests  that  Loudon  has 
received  a larger  share  of  cash 
than  other  areas. 

This  is  complete  nonsense. 
Firstly,  some  of  London’s 
national  institutions  have, 
quite  rightly,  attracted  Lot- 
tery funding:  £38  minion  to 
the  British  Museum;  £23  J5  mil- 
lion to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Art.  an  internation- 
ally renowned  schooL 

Second,  the  Lottery  is  in- 
creasing faking  on  an  Interna- 


tional dimension:  £29.9  mil- 
lion was  recently  awarded  to 
thp  Millennium  Seed  Bank  at 
Kew  Gardens  to  help  protect 
bio-diversity  across  the  globe 
not  Just  in  south  west  London. 

Third,  many  national  chari- 
ties have  their  headquarters 
in  London  which  submit  their 
lottery  bids  even  though  the 
fands  are  spent  across  the  UK. 
For  example,  ChildLine,  based 
in  Islington,  recently  won 
£250,000. 

Finally,  most  ofthe  UK  film 
industry  is  based  in  London. 
When  the  Lottery  calls  for 
bids  from  people  with  ideas  to 
stimulate  film  production.  It 
is  hardly  surprising  therefore 


that  London  should  he  at  tbe  . 
top  ofthe  list 
CDr  Bob  Harris. 

Association  of 
London  Government, 

36  Old  Queen  Street 
London  SW1H  9PF. 

A RECENT  report  pub- 
#Vishedby  tbe  London 
Pride  Partnership  shows  that 
London’s  local  organisations 
receiveonly  7 per  cent  of 
National  Lottery  awards — 
half  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. Many  smaller  London- 
based  organisations  are  sim- 
ply not  applying  for  funding  as 
they  feed  over-shadowed  by 
larger,  national  projects 


which  benefit  the  UK  as  a 
whole,  not  Just  London- 
ATtTiniTgh  London  is  tbe  cul- 
tural capital  ofthe  UK,  it  Is 
also  home  to  six  ofBritain’s  10 
most  deprived  local  author!-  ■ 
ties.  A closer  look  at  the  statis- 
tics reveals  that  London  is  hot 
yet  receiving  its  fair  share  of 
Lottery  cash  in  relation  to  its 
needs.  : 

Christine  HoBoway. .. 
Director,  London 
Voluntary  Service  Council. 
John  Han. 

Executive  Director, 

London  Pride  Partnership" 
Caxton  House, 

6 Tothill  Street, 

London  SW1H9NA. 


NANT  PERIS:  Soft,  low  angled 
sunlight  caught  the  crags  top- 
ping the  Ilecht^  ridge  as  we 
■looked  up  soon  after  dawn  _ 
from  the  frosted  pastures- be- 
• s^tliairingTng  rivw  fTfa»  fit-  ■ 

tie  oak-ash  wood  across  the 
water,  where  cuckoo®  call  on  . 
June  days,  was  held  in  the 
darklock  of  frost,  untouched 
by  sunshine  where  it  cringes 
dose  under  the  crags.  An  hour 
later  we  ware  using  ice  axes  to 
get  up  the  final,  strep  ramp  of 
crusted  snowto  gain  the  ' 
ridge-top  some  way  above  the 
mountain  railway’s  Halfway 
Station.  Looking  due  west  the 
inng,  undulating  profile  of 
Snowdon's  north-west  ridge ' 
blocked  our  view  to  tbe  far 
country  of  Ueyn.  There  were 
the  graceful  tops  of  Mod 
Cynghorion,  Foel  Goch,  Foel  - 
Grom  and  MoelEilio  along  the 
crest  ofthat  white  ridge,  mid-  ■ 
height  summits  not  half  as 
much  frequented  as  they  war- 
rant. By  the  time  we  reached 
the  summit  ofFod  Goch  and 
headed  across  the  little  col 
towards  Poel  Gron  the  sun 
was  declining  into  grey  doud 
banks  drifting  in  from  Cardi- 


gan. Bay.  A pair  of  ravens 
croaked  a harsh  vesper,  our 
only  companions  in  this  mag- 
nificent ridge.  The  first  lights 
were  winking  in  Llanberis. 
The  low  points  between  the 
summits  on  this  range  saw 
quite  regular  use  in  earlier 
times;  besides  the  fanners  col- 
lecting their  flocks  there  were 
the  quarrymen  and  miners. 
Snowdonia  always  had  more 
quarrymen  than  miners — 
some  men  travelled  over  the 
hills  from  Llanberis  west- 
wards to  the  slate  workings  in 
the  Nan  tile  valley;  the  Ystrad 
iron  mine  on  Mod  Ellio's  west 
flank  brought  men  to  work 
there,  as  did  the  copper  mine 
at  Drws-y-coed  under  Mynydd 
Mawr.  As  we  turned  down 
from  the  summit  ofMod  Ei- 
lio.  heading  for  those  Llan- 
beris lights,  we  <»uld  just 
make  out  half  a dozen  figures 
walking  in  line  far  below, 
Llanberis  bound.  For  a mo- 
ment I imagined  they  were 
returning  miners  — but  they 
were  surely  aparty  coming 
down  from  the  snowy  tops,  not 
some  dingy  mine. 

ROGER  REDFERN 


Nothing  noble  about  the  ermine  handshake 


Martin  KettJe 


JOHN  Major’s  new  year’s 
honours  chocolate  box 
was  full  of  feelgood  fla- 
vours. Not  since  the 

days  of  Harold  Wilson  has  the 

anmnd  rttual  bad  a more  popu- 
list fed.  But  the  prime  minis- 
lex’s  fryirhtng  enfhusfasm  for 
giving  out  the  goodies  to  his 
boyhood  cricketing  heroes 
■magics  the  more  troubling  as- 
pects of  the  system  which  he 
may  shortly  bequeath  to  Tony 
Blair. 

Largely  ignored  amid  all  the 
attention  lavished,  on  Paul 
McCartney  and  Andrew  Lloyd 
Webber  Is  the  fact  that  Mr 
Major  may  have  just  doled  out 
his  last  batch  of  political  hon- 
ours as  prime  minister.  This 
week’s  crop  was  a relatively 
modest  one.  consisting  of  a 
mere  three  knighthoods  and 
four  privy  ootmdQorshlps  for 
Conservative  MBs,  but  it  ooukl 
be  the  tostalmmt  fa  a 
process  which,  since  1979,  has 
transformed  the  rewards  avail- 
able to  MPs  under  the  prime 

fflfrtfaterfrl  pflfrpnafff-  fyfftftm 


Margaret  Thatcher  was  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  opera- 
tors  of  the  honours  Systran  to 
occupy  Downing  Street  this 
century.  She  loved  both  its 
show  and  its  substance  and  she 
actively  reintroduced  tbe  sys- 
tem of  political  honours  which 
Ted  Heath  had  opposed.  John 
Major,  characteristically,  bad 
more  laudable  intentions  than 
his  predecessor  when  be  be- 
came PM,  but;  equally  charac- 
teristically, he  has  never  quite 
found  the  need  to  abandon  the 

system  which  she  handed  cn  to 
him  in  199a 

This  week's  hatch  a£  political 
honours  illustrated  one  of  two 
[wHnilariy  . itimyibihlfl  as- 
pects Of  the  system.- the  award 
of  knighthoods  to  backbench 
MPS  “far  political  services''. 
The  knighthoods  were 
awarded,  the  Press  Association 
said,  to  three  “tongeerring" 
Tosy  MPs.  WeH,  not  all  that 
long-serving  actually,  not  by 
parliamentary  standards  in 
which  30  year  careers  (espe- 
cially for  Tories)  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  One  of  the 
three.  Sir  NichcJas  Baker,  only 
came  in  fa  1979.  Another,  Sir 
Ray  Whitney,  preceded  him  to 
Westminster  only  by  a year. 
Even  the  longest  "serving"  of 
the  trio,  Sir  Cyril  Townsend, 
was  first  elected  In  1974.  - 

Both  Sir  Nicholas  and  Sir 
Ray  . had  brief  ministerial 
careers.  Sir  Cyril  newer  even 
got  that  far.  You  could  be  for- 
given for  barely  being  aware  of 
their  existence.  Yet  every  hon- 
ours* list  in  recent  years  has  i 


contained  three  or  four  new 
such  awards.  A party  which 
lyire  had  imigWn  of  the  shires 
now  has  knights  of  the  lobby, 
dozens  of  tiwm. 

Of  325  current 
Tory  MPs,  70  have  now1  ac- 
quired knighthoods  or  dame- 
hoods  during  the  course  of 
their  “service".  Of  the  Tories 
who  have  annnrmred  their 
retirement  at  the  coming  elec- 
tion, more  than  half  are 

Imfghic  or-  ftarmem  The  Ming  | 
that  some  Of  fhwn  nrp  retiring  ' 

now  feat  they  have  got  what 

they  came  for  is  hard  to  resist 
Labour’s  273  MPs,  by  contrast, 
can  muster  merely  two 
knights.  Two  top  many,  same 

may  feel,  ttiniighi  fa  mitigation 
Geoffrey  Loffeouse  and  Ha  - ' 
Walker  would  doubtless  say 
that  theirs  wore  for  their  work 
as  deputies  to  the  Speaker.  ■ 

You  can  nevertheless  imag- 
ine ffie  tension  on  the  Tory 
batches  this  autumn  as  the 
“long-serving"  contemplated 
foe  final  hnnniirg  list  before  a 
general  election  in  which. 
rineems  of  them  expect  to  low 
their  seats.  Which  of  them 
would  get  tbe  final  Es  from 
Honest  John?  What  farther  ser- 
vices ooukl  be  rendered  to 
make  the  award  just  that  little 
bit  more  certain?  In  the  event, 
Sir  Nicholas,  Sir  Ray  and  Sir 
Cyril  were  this  week’s  lucky 
winners.  But  be  sure  that  there 
are  a lot  of  envious  and  resent- 
ful Tory  MPs  for  whom  (and 
for  whose  wives)  this  has  not 


Yet  there  will  be  others, 


retiring  this  spring,  who  can 
ignore  the  denial  of  a netire- 
i meat,  knighthood  with  com- 
plete insouciance.  These  are 
the  MPs  who  either  are  or  have 
in  fise  past  been  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  for  whom  an 
altogether  more  glittering 
reward  has  been  reserved. 

-There  is  no  written  rule 
which  says  that  former  Cabi- 
net ministers  are  entitled  fa' 
peerages  when  they  retire  from 
the  Commons  or  from  other 
aspects  of  political  life.  But 
th»e  is  a convention  (of  which, 
as  prospective  beneficiaries, 
members  of-  file  shadow-  cabi- 
net are  very  aware)  which  does 
the  Job  every  bit  as  welL  For 
the  II  Conservatives  anri  three 
Labour  ex-ministers  who  have 
so  far  announced  their  retire- 
ments, the  prospect  of  ermine 
Is  as  good  as-  guaranteed,  as- 
suming that  Blair  does  hls'bit 
by  them. 

Retirement  from  the 

Commons  win  there- 
fore be  all  the  more 
comfortable  for  the 
future  Lord  Baker,  Lard  Biffin, 
Lord  Channan.  Laid  Howell, 
Lord  Hurd,  Led  Jopling.  Lad 
May  hew.  Lord  MacGregor, 
lard  Batten,  Lord  Rentcm,  Lord 
Ryder,  Lord  IfattersLey.  Lard 
Otrne  and  Lord  Shore.  Not  to 
mention  the  prospective  Lord 
Moiynaaux  and  Lord  Steel 
from  the  minor  parties,  gnd 
even,- by  the  same  token.  Lord 
Hume  (assuming  there  is  no 
law  which  says  that  a Presi- 
dent of  Ireland  cannot  simulta- 


j neously  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords).  Nor  Shoiild  the  hopes  of 

i a further  handful  of  Conserva- 
tive heavyweight  neariy-men, 
such  as  Michael  Alison,  Ter- 
ence Higgins.  Cranley  Onslow 
and  Nick  Scott,  be  Ignored 
either. 

And  if  the  voters  decide  fa  a 
few  months  time  that  ministers 
in  marginal  seats  such  as 
■ Michael  Forsyth,  VTaimim 
Rifkind.  fan  Lang  and  William 
Waldegrave  are  not  wanted  at 
Westminster,  or  If  fete  plays 
tricks  with  the  careers  of 
eclipsed  former  m inisters  such 
as  Jeremy  Hanley,  David 
Mellor,  Jonathan  Atfiren  or 

David  Hunt,  then  they  need  not 

despair,  for  at  the  strobe  of  a 
convention-driven  prime  min- 
isterial pen,  they  will  aQ  enjoy 


from  a system  which,  if  It  does 
firthfag  else,  certainly  looks 
after  its  own. 

This  convention  is  abso- 
lutely a child  of  Thatcherism, 

and  it  has  ensured  that  aE  but 

one  fanner  Thatcher  cabinet 
ttunister  now  retired  (Sir  Leon 

Brittan  and  Chris  Patten  do 
not  count  as  retired)  is  now 
safely  in  the  Lords.  So  too  are 
almost  an  living  Labour  Cabi- 
net ministers  (Michael  Foot 
and  Albert  Booth  having  pre- 
sumahly  refused),  though  a 
suHfoer  received  their  peer- 
ages very  late  in  their  lives. 
«ifione unanswered  question 

etcher's  trade  and  ftipn  de- 
feMe  secretary  between  isna 
and  1988,  is  the  only  living 


eligible  Conservative  other 
than  John  Profamo  never  to 
have  made  it  to  the  Lords. 

The  peerages-for-ministers 
convention  would  be  bad 
enough  if  it  was  simply  a ques- 
tion ofthe  gong  going  automat- 
ically. with  the  job.  But  in  the 
politics  of  1997  it  is  also  going 
to  create  some  genuine  prob- 
lems for  Labour,  since  it  will 
create  further  inequality  in 
party  strengths  in  the  Lords. 
The  prospect  cf  anything  up  to 
20  senior  Tory  politicians, 
many  of  them  stm  in  their 
political  prime,  marching,  as  of 
right,  into  the  second  chamber 
just  at  the  moment  when 
labour  is  about  to  embark  on 
the  biggest  piece  of  Lords 
rriorm  fa  over  80  years,  is 
remarkable.  And  yet  that  is 
what  will  happen.  If  Blair  de- 
cides to  respect  precedent 

K must  be  tempting  far  Blair 
to  say  now,  before  the  election, 
that  be  does  not  intend  to  enno- 
cue  politicians  on  that  basis 

any  longer.  It  would,  1 think,  be 

a no4ose  ploy,  since  the  inev- 
itable squeals  cf  Conservative 
rage  would  not  endear  them- 
selves to  the  voters.  But  it 
would  have  to  be  part  of  a 
larger  piece  of  political  self- 
denial,  fa  which,  perhaps,  fbr- 
fner  MPs  were  specifically  de- 
barred from  membership  of  the 
Lords,  fa  the  present  mood  of 
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nicians,  there-  might  be  a 
happy  convergence  here  be- 
tween  the  longterm  public  in- 
terest and  tine  short-term  inter- 
est of  a Labour  government 
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Coke  and  Big 
aren’t  the  rest 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


WHEN  a group  of  be- 
wildered German, 
prisoners  of  war 
arrived  in  Hobo- 
ken, New  Jersey,  during  the 
second  world  war.  they  broke 
out  In  excited  chatter  after 
seeing  a Coca-Cola  advertise- 
ment  “We  are  surprised  you 
have  Coca-Cola  here,  too,” 
they  told  their  guards.  The 
story,  told  by  Mark  Prender- 
gast  in  his  history  of  the  com: 
pany,  suggests  Chat  the  theory 
that  global  food  habits  pro- 
mote global  peace  , rests  on 
slender  foundations-. 

Yet  the  growth  of  branded 
food  habits  is  such,  a feature 
of  the  times  that  it  does  de- 
mand Investigation.  It  is  not 
at  all  a new  development  to 
connect  foods  like  Coca-Cola 
or  Kellogg's  cornflakes  with 
harmony  both  of  the  inner 
man  and  of  the  whole  human 
race.  Such  products,  appear- 


ing in  many  industrialised" 
countries  at  about  the  same 
time  a century  or  so  ago,  wore 
promoted  as  tonics  and.  magi- 
cal substances  rather  than  as 
simple  victuals.  Their  makers 
often  implied  that  dietary  rev-* 1 
olution  was  part  of  a more 
general  revolution  that  could 
lead  on.  to  Che  most  positive 
developments.  When.  Coca- 
Cola  gathered  200--young. 
people  on'an  Italian  hffl  ynri 
had  them  sing  *Td  to  buy 
the  world  a home  and  furnish 

it  with,  love rd,  like  .to. 

teach  the  world  to  sing  in  per-, 
feet  harmony”,  they  were 
only  continuing  an  already 
established  tradition.  ■ 

..The  American  fast-food 
chains  that  . emerged  In  a big 
way  m the  early  1950s  oper- 
ated on  a different  basis  from 
.the  pseudo-medical  fiounda- 1 
tian  of  Coca-Cola  and  Kellogg. , 
This  other  principle  was  the 

democrat! aaHrm  of- meat.  In  I 

societies  which,  to  memory  if 
not  to  present  fact,  had  never 
had  enough  meat,  the  daily  I 
availability,  at  a low  price,  of  | 
hot  beef  and'  chicken,  was  a 
historic  achievement.  With  ■ 
every  hamburger  the  ordi- 
nary man  enjoyed,  not  Just  a 
meat  patty,  but  a taste  of  the 
privilege  which  in  a half- 
remembered  past  bed  hpwj 
confined  to  the  upper  class 


few.  In'  America,  - which  bad 
| admittedly  always  -been  a 
j meat-eating  - country,  new 
Canning  techniques  allowed  a 
breakthrough  to  hitherto  im- 
possible  Levels  of  cheapness. 

: - With  cheapness  came  speed. 
One  of  the  thunder?  of  Burger 
Ktog  noted  that  . “There  are 
only  two  things  our  customers 
have  — time  and  money  — 
and  they  don't  like  spending 
- either  of  them.”  In  the  early 
1950s,  McDonald’s.;  Burger 
King  and  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken  all  began  to  take 
their  modem  form.  Of  these 
early  meat  chains  only  Wimpy 
(which,  though  originally 
-American,  spread -in  Britain 
and  elsewhere  undo"  the  aegis 
of  Lyons)  failed. m the  end  to 


That  was  because  it  was  not 
. perceived  . as . American 
enough.  Branded  global  food 
IihMu  ape  almost  all  Ameri- 
can, French  brandy  and  cham- 
pagne Matrix  Ethnic-  restau- 
rants may  abound,  lemon 
grass  or  paprika  be  on  every 
supermarket  shelf,  but  the 

trffnwmtinnrf  fant-fnnrt  riming 
fho  soft  flrtakq  grin  the  cereals 
are  largely  American,  to  style 
if  not  in  actual  ownership. 
The  contemporaries  of  Coca- 
Cola,  tb»  Italian  w»i  French 
health  wines,  and  later,  Brit- 
ish products  like  Vlmto  (in- 


vented to  the  same  city,  Man- 
chester, as  this  newspaper) 
■Tizer  -and  Iro  - Bru  might,  • 
under  different  political  and 
cultural  (dremhstanees,  have 
c triumphed  globally  instead,  of. 
their  American  rivals.  ‘ 

But  the  customers  were  not 
only  eating  and  drinking 
health  and  privilege.  As  has 
often- been  pointed  out,  they 
were  and  are  also  eating  and 
drinking  America.  Outside 

America,  what  wasbeing  con- 
sumed was  a symbol  of  the 
power  and  affluence  of  that 

state.  In  Japan,  McDonald's 
local  partner  suggested  that 
hamburgers  would  in  timp 
transform  Japanese- from 
being  short  and  yellow  to 

being  tall  and  white. 

to  Eastern  Europe,  the  Mc- 
Donald’s hamburger  also  per- 
forms a completely  different 

function  from  that  which  it 
performs  in  America..  In 
America,  it  ia,  if  not  the  food 
of  the  poor,  a food  which  the 
poor  can  afford,  to  Russia,  it  is 
the  food  of  the  rich,  to  the  ex- 
1 tent  that  McDonald’s  has  few 
outlets  existing  or  planned 
outside  Moscow  because  there 
are  not  yet  enough  capitalists 
to  eat  the  product;  according 
to  a recent  report  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post 

In  the  United  States  itself, 
the  America  being  consumed 
is  the  supposedly  simpler  and 
better  America  of  the  past, 
the  America  of  9oda  fountains 
and  church  socials.  Or  it  is  a 
more  orderly  America.  As 
nnp  customer  of  a Mariam  Mc- 
Donald’s, quoted  by  Prender- 
gast,  told  a Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal writer:  “ Ain't  no  hip-hop 
here,  ain’t  no  profanity.  The 
picture,  the  plants,  the  way 


people  keep  things  neat 
it  makes  you  foeTlHca- you're 
in  crvflisafioji.”  .... 

Civilisation  I Yet  it  is  ngt 
•such  a jttter-.Tfesjk&fobd 
Chains  do  represents  kind  of 
order.  They  utilise;,- as  dd  cha- 
pels and  churches,  the  attrac- 
tions of  replication  and  com- 
mon ritual,  the  comfort  of 
places  where  both  staff  and 
customers  know  their  vo£& 


Vimto,  Tizer  arid  - 
lm  Bru  might  have 
triumphed 
globally.  Instead  of 
their  American  soft 
drink  rivals 


where  there  is  no  uncer- 
tainty, few  choices,  every- 
thing is  familiar  and  known. 
The  same  is  true  of  products 
like  Coca-Cola,  as  the  com- 
pany notoriously  discovered 
when  it  changed  the  formula. 
Coca-Cola  drinkers,. Prender- 
gast  says,,  were  people  who 
needed  reassurance  that  some 
things  would  always  stay  the 
same.  “Classic  Coke”  had  to 
be  brought  back,  to  haste. 
Whether  the  world-wide  pene- 
tration of  American  food 
products  represents,  as 
Thomas  Friedman  of  the  New 
York  Times  suggested  to  his 
recent  half-serious  bat  catchy 
thesis,  an  opening  up  by 
countries  to  the  international 
economy,  tying  them  together 
to  a way  that  mairwt  tt  un- 
likely they  will  make  war  on 


John  Major  has  claimed  family  values  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  But,  asks  Dorothy  Rowe,  what  exactly  are  these  family  values? 

Friends  of  the  family 


MY  FRIEND  Lou 
has  a talent  for 
friendship.  If 
you  are  her 
friend  you  are 
indeed  blessed.  Everything 
she  says  and  does  makes  you 
feel  valued  and  important  I. 
tease  her  about  hbw  she  is 
always  taking  bowls . of  hot 
soup  to  her  ailing  friends,  but 
I know  that  if  I became  111, 
everything  she  did  for  me 
would  not  be  motivated  by 
guilt  or  the  need  to  appear 
virtuous,  but  by  friendship. 

The  Christmas  before  last  I 
spent  at  Lou’s  home.  Of  those 
in  our  party,  only  two  were 
related.  Lou  and  her.  niece,  to 
whom  Lou  is  not  an  aunt  nor 
a surrogate  mother,  but  a best 
friend.  For  the  rest  of  us,  no 
family  Christmas  was  poss- 
ible as  our  families  were  scat- 
tered across  the  globe.  So 
ours  was  a friendship 
Christmas. 

And  very  pleasant  it  was. 
No  one  was  pointedly  not 
talking  to  someone  else.  No 
one  shouted  insults.  NO  one 
was  sobbing  in  a darkened 
room.  No  one  was  martyring 
herself  to  the  kitchen,  and  ho 
one  was  sloping  off  to  the  pub 
to  avoid  his  in-laws.  We  made 
paper  hats,  told  stories,  ate 
marvellous  food,  drank  excel- 
lent wine  and  laughed  a lot 
But  the  question  has  to  be 
asked,  how  could  this  diverse 
group  of  people  have  a happy 
Christmas  when  there  wasnx 
a family  value  to  sight? 

John  Major  is  vigorously 
punting  the  Conservative 
party  as  champion  of  family 
values.  Tony  Blair- will  inev- 
itably follow  suit.  However, 
they  never  say  what- these 
values  actually  are.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  everyone  knows,  i 
didn't,  so  r gave  the  matter  a 
great  deal  of  thought. 

Years  of  working  as  a clini- 
cal psychologist  have  made 
me  privy  to  the  secrets  of 
hundreds  of  families.  Among 


clients,  relatives,  friends  and 
acquaintances  there  are  fam- 
ilies whom  I have  known  for 
going  on  five  decades.  As  I 
reviewed  all  the  families  I 
knew,  Z looked  for  the  opera-  < 
tioa  or  values  peculiar  to  Earn- 1 
Hies.  These  values  are  not  I 
found  to  other  groups  —'of 
friends,  colleagues  or"  sport- 
ing teams.  I managed  to  Iso- 
late "four  such  values. 

The  first  value  is  one  held 
by  a parent  in  relation  to  his 
or  her  child  and  expressed  as 
“you  are  my  possession  and!  | 
can  do  with  you  what  I want”.. 
The  operation  of  this  value 
can  -be  dearly  seen  in  the 
millions  of  poor  families 
around  the  world  where  the 
children  are  sent  out  to  work 
as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough 
to  be  usefoL  It  is  this  family 
value  which  supplies  the  chil- 
dren whose  tiny  flngers.weave 
carpets  or  whose  small -bodies 
are  abused  in  prostitution  and 
pornography. 

This  particular  family 
value  enjoys  world-wide  sup- 
port If  U did  not  If  we  ah 
regarded  children  as  persons 
In  their  own  right  and  not  as 
objects  to  be  used  to  meet 
adults’  needs,  we  would  orga- 
nise our  economies  so  that  no . 
child  grew  up  in  poverty.  To 
deprive  a child  of  food,  shel- 
ter, good  health  and  educa- 
tion would  be  unthinkable. 

This  value  can  operate  to 
much  more  subtle  ways  than 
sending  a child  out  to  work. 
In  many  families  In  developed 
countries,  the  child  is  given 
the  task  of  meeting  , the 
parents’  unfulfilled  desires.. 

. Recently  I bad  dinner  with 
a very  successful  woman  en- 
gineer. Z admired  her  achieve- 
ments enormously,  but  she 
fold  me  that  they  brought  her 
Utfie  joy.  She  said:  ""All  I ever 
■wanted  was  to  marry  and 
have  six  children.”  She  bad 
been  the  eldest  of  s^x  and  her 
mother’s  interest  and  .ap- 
proval of  her  diminished  with 


the  birth  of  each  successive 
child-  Like  most  children  de- 
prived of  a parent’s  love,  she 
searched  for  ways  to  gain  her 
mother's  attention  and 
regard.  Her  mother  often 
made  clear  her  regret  that  she 
had  never  had  an  education 
and  a career,  so  her  daughter 
determined  to  do  this  for  her. 
* Perhaps  her  mother  now 
boasts  of  her  daughter's 
achievements . and  feels  ful- 
filled. Unhappily,  many  other 
children  assume  a Ufelong 
task  imposed  by  those  parents 
who  want  to  be  seen  by  soci- 
ety as  being  Good  Parents. 
The  child  scavenging  cm  a 
rubbish  tip  to  help  feed  his 
family  can  have  some  respite, 
but  being  a Credit  To  Your 
Parents  is  a task  for  which 
your  best  Is  never  enough. 

THE  second  family 
value  is  one  which 
operates  between 

sihUrtga  and  ran  be 

expressed  as  “your 
task  to  life  is  to  make  op  to 
xne  for  what  your  existence 
has  deprived  me  of”.  This  is 
the  value  which  I have  felt 
most  keenly,  bom  as  Z was  on 
my  sister's  sixth  birthday.  My 
parents  gave  my  sister  no 
help  to  dealing  with  the  shock 
of  losing  her  position  as  the 
only  child  and  so  She  decided 
to  look  to  me  for  recompense. 
The  only  way  I could  recom- 
pense her  and  restore  her  to 
her  former  state  would  be  to 
die,  so  whatever  I might  do 
for  her  can  never  be  enough. 

I might  bemoan  my  fete, 
but  no  sibling  position  is  safe 
from  the  imposition  of  this 
value.  Eldest  siblings  can  suf- 
fer as  their  younger  siblings 
demand  recompense  for  the 
way  the  parents  gave  the  el- 
dest privileges  denied  the 
younger.  Sisters  denied  the 
privileges  of  being  a boy  de- 
mand recompense  from  their 
brothers,  and  brothers  denied 

the  privilege’ of  being  bom  a 


girl  demand  recompense  from 
their  sisters.  Out  of  the  jeal- 
ousies of  siblings  arises  that 
special  family  value:  “You 
owe  mei”  If,  as  they  enter 
adtitthood.  siblings  do  not 
together  seek  to  make  them- 
selves aware  of  the  function- 
ing of  this  value  to  their  lives, 
all  the  anger,  resentment,  bit- 
terness, jealousy  and  envy 
aroused  in  childhood  can 
never  be  resolved,  thus  pre- 
venting the  siblings  from  ever 
becoming  friends. 

Seme  such  siblings  break 
off  all  contact  with  their  fam- 
ily  while  others,  feeling 
bound  by  the  family  role  that 
relatives  must  keep  in  touch, 
continue  the  battles  of  child- 
hood, fought  now  on  the  bat- 
tlegrounds of  Christmas  din- 
ners, weddings,  funerals, 
r-hrteternngs  and  the  reading 
iff  the  parents’ win. 

. The  third  family  value  Is 
applied  to  all  family  mem- 
bers, and  is  “you  have  been 
given  a role  to  the  family 
which  is  yours  for  life.  You 
cannot  escape  it”  The  great- 
est praise  my  mother  could 
ever  give  to  anyone  was:  “He 
is  always  the  same.”  This  is  a 
very  popular  way  of  valuing 
people,  because  people  who 
stay  the  warne  make  us  feel 
safe.  We  can  predict  what 
they  will  do.  If  people  change, 
we  have  to  change  how  we 
thmic  about  them  ?wd  fhi^  Is 
unsettling.  So  we  like  people 
to  stay  the  same,  and  to  many 

I families  the  third  value  en- 
; sures  that  they  do. 

It  when  you’re  small,  the 
family  decide  that  you  are  the 
Stupid  One,  Utile  is  expected 
of  you  when  you  go  to  school 
and  when  you  foil  everyone 
feels  reassured.  It  to  later 
life,  you  decide  to  make  up  for 
your  inadequate  education, 
your  family’s  jokes  about 
your  lack  of  intelligence  and 
their  amazement  that  you  can 
even  contemplate  getting  an 
education  can  ensure  that 


you  lack  the  confidence  to  try. 

Or  you  might  have  been 
designated  the  Fat  One  and 
I fed  accordingly.  Once  away 
from  them  you  might  decide 
to  slim,  but  each  time  you 
visit  home  your  mother  pro- 
duces a large  chocolate  cake 
and  says:  “I’ve  made  It  Just 
for  you."  Perhaps  worst  of  all 
is  to  be  designated  the  Compe- 
tent One.  Many  able  children 
accept  this  role  to  the  hope  of 
gaining  their  family’s  love, 
but  once  you  have  accepted  It 
you  begin  a life  of  servitude. 
You  are  expected  to  be  always 
strong,  helpful  and  available. 
Never  disclose  to  your  family 
that  sometimes  yon  feel  weak, 
vulnerable  and  distressed,  for 
if  you  do  they  will  either 
ignore  you  or  bully  you  until 
you  shut  up  and  go  back  to 
looking  after  them. 

The  fourth  family  value  ap- 
plies to  all  the  family  and  is 
the  basis  on  which  every  fern- 
fry  member  must  assess  other 
people.  It  is:  “Anyone  who 
isn’t  family  isn't  important" 
Recently,  the  media  have 
taken  to  bestowing,  with  ap- 
proval, the  term  “dose-knit” 

to  femniwi  Hwri  HfimwiiinTtiw 

which  have  suffered  a disas- 
ter. It  certainly  seems  safer  to 
belong  to  a family  or  commu- 
nity where  the  people  are  In- 
dependent and  self-reliant 
However,  close-knit  families 
can  be  those  who  divided  toe 
human  race  into  two  groups, 
family  members  (who  matter) 
and  the  rest  (who  don’t). 

Children  bom  into  families 


one  another,  is  to  be  doubted. 
McDonalds  Is  just  a detail  to 
such  tendencies,  not  a cause 
or  even  a symptom  erf  change. 

Equally  doubtful  is  his  sug- 
gestion that  McDonald's  has 
achieved  some  balance  be- 
tween global  and  local  forces. 
These  rfiahia  could  not  exist 
without  the  linkages  between 
food  and  local  production,  be- 
tween food  and  skilled  cook- 
ing, and  between  food  and 
health,  having  been  weak- 
ened — developments  for 
which  they  are  not  respon- 
sible but  which  have  many 
unhappy  consequences. 

Their  dates,  or  those  of 
their  advertising  campaign- 
ers,  to  promote  community,  or 
even  world  peace,  are  flimsy. 
Insofar  as  they  may  help,  in  a 
fuzzy  way,  toward  such  wor- 
thy objects,  they  usurp  the 
religious  »nH  political  institu- 
tions that  ought  to  he  fulfilling 
such  functions.  Soft  drinks 
qnd  meat  puke  nffqr  a 
notion  of  community  which 
must  have  am™*  connection 
with  the  sacramental  food  tra- 
ditions of  the  past 

This  illustrates  the  worry- 
ing way  in  which  consump- 
tion has  taken  an  some  of  the 
attributes  of  religion  as  well 
as  taking  over  some  of  reli- 
gion’s organisational  tech- 
niques. “Our  work  is  a reli- 
gion rather  than  a business," 
a Coca-Cola  executive  said. 
But  perhaps  Ray  Kroc,  the 
businessman  who  took  over 
McDonald's  and  made  it  into 
the  huge  presence  It  is  today, 
pinpointed  the  real  key  to 
Success  In  global  food  with 
htft  motto:  “Nothing  in  the 
world  will  take  the  place  of 
persistence.” 
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like  this  are  likely  to  find  it 
very  difficult  to  mi*  with 
people  who  are  not  family. 

Even  worse,  if  there  are 
family  members  who  cause 
them  distress,  and  in  close 
families  the  knives  go  in 
deep,  the  children,  even  when 
adult,  may  be  nnahfe  to  envis- 
age the  possibility  of  living 
outside  the  family.  Their 
mental  map  of  the  world  is 
that  life  is  possible  only 
within  the  family  space.  Be- 
yond that  lie  dragons  and  all 
the  terrors  of  the  deep.  It  is 
thin  family  value,  when  “fam- 
ily” is  extended  to  Include 
those  of  the  m™  religion  or 
nationality,  that  makes  war, 
conflict,  terrorism,  torture 
and  persecution  possible. 


OF  THE  families  I 
knew  who  ad- 
hered to  some  or 
all  of  these  four 
values,  none 
could  be  described  as  happy. 
Many  of  these  families  would 
say  they  loved  (me  another, 
but  love  alone  does  not  pro- 
mote happiness,  especially 
when.- VI  love . you”  has  the 
cordDary  “therefore  you  must 
do  what  1 want”.  The  only 
love  which  promotes  happi- 
ness is  that  which  says:  “I 
love  you  and  wish  you  well, 
even  If  that  ‘well'  does  not 
include  me.” 

The  happy  families  I know 
see  that  loving  someone  In- 
cludes always  treating  that 
person  with  respect  and  dig- 
nify. The  parents  do  not  see 
their  children  as  possessions 
but  as  persons  to  their  own 
right  towards  whom  the 
parents  have  a responsibility, 
not  to  mould  into  some  prede- 
termined pattern,  hut  to  make 
possible  the  unfolding  of  the 
child's  talents  and 
potentialities. 

Children  learn  most,  not 
from  what  parents  tell  them, 
but  from  what  they  see  their 
parents  do.  When  parents 
treat  each  child  with  the  gen- 
erosity, respect  and  dignity 
that  a person  requires  in 
order  to  feel  valued  and 
wanted,  the  children  learn  to 
treat  one  another  in  the  same 
way.  They  will  still  squabble, 
but  they  will  lay  the  basis  of  a 
life-long  friendship. 

When  parents  see  each 
child  as  an  individual,  they 
know  that  the  nhiiri  is  not  a 
fixed  type  but  someone  who 
has  his  or  her  own  way  of 
seeing  things  and  who  Is  al- 
ways in  the  process  of  change. 
Such  parents  know  that  they 
heed  to  be  flexible,  patient, 
tolerant  truthful,  loyal  and 
always  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  the  child  in  order  to  find 
compromises.  There  will  of 
course,  be  times  when  the 
parents’  view  of  things  must 
prevail,  but  allowing  your 
child  sometimes  to  win  en- 
ables the  child  to  lose  without 
feeling  vanquished. 

Happy  families  are  not 
closed  in  upon  themselves, 
with  few  friends  and  fearful 
of  the  world  outside.  They  are 
hospitable,  kind,  .and  inter- 
ested in  people  and  all  that 
the  world  has  to  offer. 

Loving,  wishing  the  other 
person  well,  treating  people 
as  people,  not  objects,  treat- 
ing people  with  generosity, 
respect  and  dignity,  valuing 
friendship,  accepting  the 
other  person's  point  of  view, 
being  flexible,  patient,  toler- 
ant, truthful,  loyal,  coopera- 
tive, hospitable,  kind,  inter- 
ested in  people  and  events  are 
all  wonderful  values  but  they 
are  not  values  specific  to 
happy  fam  ilies.  These  are  the 
values  of  friendship.  If  only 
we  all  aspired  not  to  family 
values  but  to  the  values  of 
friendship,  how  much  hap- 
pier our  world  would  be. 
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Eilis  O’Hanlon 

A CHARACTER  in  the 
pr e-glasnost  thriller 
Gorky  Park  asks;  “You 
know  what  you're  doing  when 
you  hire  a defence  lawyer  in 
the  Soviet  Union?”  “Yes," 
replies  his  companion  wryly. 
“Wasting  your  money." 

A similar  observation 
might  well  be  made  about 
next  November’s  Irish  presi- 
dential election,  at  least  if 
John  Hume,  leader  of  the  na- 
tionalist SDLP  in  Northern 
Ireland,  decides  to  stand.  So 
universally  popular  Is  Hume 
in  Ireland  that  any  other  can- 
didates — assuming  that 
there  were  any  — would  not 
just  be  wasting  their  money, 
but  their  time. 

Most  politicians  have  to  be 
safely  dead  before  achieving 
the  sort  of  unthinking  lionisa- 
tion  which  John  Hume  has 
enjoyed  for  almost  30  years  in 
Ireland.  The  violence  of  the 
North  and  the  political  scan- 
dals of  the  Republic  have 
washed  over  him  and  left  him 
untarnished.  Hume,  an  MP  in 
the  British  Parliament,  is 
more  popular  in  independent 
Ireland  than  any  of  the  state's 
own  politicians.  He  is  Ire- 
land’s Churchill  or  JFK.  In 
him,  the  Irish  see  themselves 
reflected  back,  and  they  like 
what  they  see:  they  are  more 
than  happy  to  let  him  do  their 
thinking  for  them,  certainly 
when  it  comes  to  the  peace 
process.  Having  begun  the 
century  in  search  of  Home 
Rule,  the  Irish  are  ending  It 
with  Hume  Rule.  Heaven  help 
anyone  who  sets  their  star 
against  his. 

Quite  why  Hume  has 
achieved  such  a status  is  both 
easy  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Hume  is  no  classic 
charismatic  leader.  An  ex- 
schoolteacher from  Dairy, 
who  first  became  actively  in- 
volved in  the  dvil  rights 
movements  in  the  1960s,  he 
often  appears  to  imaging  him- 
self- still  at  toe  head  of  an- 
unruly  class.  He  is -truculent, 
stubborn,  demanding;  a polit- 
ical loner  by  nature,  he  takes 
criticism  badly,  even  from 
otherwise  sycophantic  col- 
leagues in  the  SDLP;  and  he 
has  no  great  analytical  mind. 
Details  bore  him,  though  de- 
tails are  all  that  matter. 

But  for  most  of  those  30 
years,  John  Hume  has  also 
provided  the  most  angry’  elo- 
quent, vociferous  opposition 
to  republican  terrorist  tradi- 
tion within  toe  North’s  Catho- 
lic community,  he  has  offered 
Northern  Ireland's  national- 
ists a way  to  express  their 
disenchantment  with  the  six- 
county  Unionist  state  to 
which  an  unkind  history  has 
consigned  them,  without 
tainting  their  souls  with  the 
sectarian  slaughter  of  the 
Provisional  IRA 


Now,  however,  Hume 
stands  so  dose  to  the  selfeaxne 
representatives  of  Irish 
republicanism  that  there  are 
increasingly  few  within 
Northern  Ireland  who  can 
find  a hair  of  difference  be- 
tween toe  purportedly  contra- 
dictory traditions  of  constitu- 
tional reform  and  violent 
revolution. 

There  has  been  a radical 
shift  in  toe  balance  of  power, 
with  Hume  now  seemingly 
content  to  sing  a desperate 
pleading  counterpoint  to  the 
IRA  army  council's  murder- 
ous solo,  insisting  throughout 
on  their  ultimate  democratic 
intentions  despite  all  evi- 
dence to  toe  contrary. 

Though  no  official  policy 
has  yet  been  decided,  there  Is 
also  little  doubt  that,  if  an 
IRA  ceasefire  were  to  be 
called  before  the  coming  gen- 
eral election,  toe  SDLP  would 
join  IRA/Sinn  Fein  in  an  elec- 
toral pact  to  keep  Unionists 
out  of  power,  with  no  guaran- 
tee that  the  caesura  in  vio- 
lence would  even  survive  the 
counting  of  toe  ballots. 

It  is  hard  to  escape  toe 
conclusion  that  John  Hume 
has  lost  toe  plot-  that  he  no 
longer  understands,  or  at 
least  can  no  longer  bear  to 
concede,  either  the  scale  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  faces 
or  the  inherent  contradic- 
tions of  his  position. 

Instead,  he  demands  that 
his  opponents  believe  that  an- 
other IRA  ceasefire,  a truly 
permanent  and  irrevocable 
one  this  time,  is  not  only 
possible  but  inevitable  — if 
only  toe  British  government 
and  the  Unionists  would  res- 
pond positively  to  proposals 
drawn  by  hirngaif  and  Sinn 
Fein  and  sent  to  the  Prime 
Minister  In  October.  Mean- 
while. he  also  refuses  to  tell 
anyone  in  Northern  Ireland 
what  those  proposals  are. 

In  his  New  Year  message 
last  week-  given  at  toe  same 
time  as  a i.oooq>  IRA  bomb 
(about  toe  same  size  as  the 
one  which  devastated  Man- 
chester last  year)  was  being 
made  safe  near  a restaurant 
in  Belfast  Castle,  Hume  again 
opted  to  excoriate  only  Ul- 
ster’s unionists.  Even  when 
he  now  challenges  toe  IRA  to 
call  another  ceasefire,  he  no 
longer  does  so  principally  out 
of  toe  conviction  of  toe  immo- 
rality of  terrorist  violence. 

HUME,  in  an  interview 
on  Irish  television  last 
Thursday,  merely  ad- 
vised toe  IRA  that  another 
ceasefire  would  expose  the 
bad  faith  of  those  who  didn't 
want  dialogue.  But  what  do 
1.0001b  bombs  in  Belfast  ex- 
pose — if  not  toe  farcical 
failure  of  his  own  strategy  of 
making  common  ground  with 
the  Proves? 

As  IRA  violence  shows  no 
immediate  sign  of  finally  end- 
ing;-the  only  relevant  issue 
now  is  one  of  credibility.  Why 
should  anybody  trust  toe 
republican  movement's  com- 
mitment to  a ' negotiated 
settlement  when  toe  tick-tock 
from  Belfast  Castle  still 
sounds  in  the  air?  Why 
should  anybody  trust  the 
word  of  John  Hume  about 
any  new  ceasefire  when  he 
was  so  tragically  wrong  about 
toe  last  oi»? 

The  leader  of  the  SDLP  re- 
fuses to  answer  that  question. 
He  retreats  into  a sullen 
silence  whenever  it  is  put  to 
him,  and  yet  without  an 
answer  to ' it,  nothing  con- 
structive will,  or  can  possi- 
bly, happen. 


Ellis  O'Hanlon  Is  a columnist 
with  Ireland's  Sunday 
Independent 
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item 


Oasis 

The  first  Oasis  Forest  Holiday  Village  opens  on  the  edge 
of  the  Lake  District  National  Park  in  May  and  offers  a 
wide  choice  of  Indoor  and  outdoor  activities  in  a forest 
environment  for  ail- the  family.  For  a brochure  detailing 
luxurious  short  breaks  or  longer  holidays  please  call 

0990  086  086 

and  quote  code  GU0401  or  see  approved  Travel  Agent 

brochuresdoasisvillages.ccmail.compuserve.com 

Ottsis 

Forest  Holiday  Villages 
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Sainsbury 


champions 
until  Tesco 
signed  lain 
MacLaurin. 
Can  he  put 
our  cricketers 
on  top, asks 
ROGER  COWE 


-You 
have 
to  win. 
That’s 


life  is 
all 

about’ 
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Getting  England  shop-shape 


IT  IS  a big  step  from  the 
supermarket  check-out 
to  the  Test  match  crease, 
but  Lord  MacLaurin  Is 
attempting  to  follow  the 
fashion  for  sport-ob- 
sessed businessmen  to  apply 
their  skills  to  the  increas- 
ingly commercial  world  of 
football  and  cricket 
Yesterday's  humiliating 
collapse  by  the  England 
cricket  team,  completing  a 
rout  by  unfencied  Zimbabwe, 
suggests  that,  as  chairman  of 
the  English  and  Welsh 
Cricket  Board  , (successor  to 
the  mnnh-maligni»ri  Test  and 
County  Cricket  Board).  Mac- 
Laurin  faces  a daunting  task. 

Unlike  some  sporting  busi- 
nessmen, he  Is  not  offering 
his  millions  to  save  English 


cricket  Instead  be  is  aiming 


to  apply  the  management 
skills  gained  in  a career  at 
Tesco  which  took  him  from 
the  warehouse  to  the  board- 
room  In  ll  yean.  Hauling 
Tesco  from  the  supermarket 
second  division  to  the  top  of 
the  first  was  not  easy.  But 
with  England  he  may  face  a 
more  formidable  than  he 
did  when  became  managing 
director  of  Tesco  in  1973. 

England's  communication 
problems  have  been  targeted 
and  MacLaurin  has  observed 
that  skipper  Mike  Atherton 
and  certain  other  players 
could  do  with  coaching  in 
media  relations.  That  from  a 
man  who  Is  not  a great  com- 
municator, especially  so  (hr 
as  his  prime  business  audi- 
ence in  the  City  is  concerned. 
He  comes  over  as  diffident, 
certainly  not  the  sergeant- 
major  figure  who  some  have 
called  for  to  rescue  English 
cricket's  reputation. 

That  public  Image  hides  a 
hardnosed  private  business- 
man who  has  been  deter- 
mined to  push  through 


changes  which  he  saw  as  nec- 
essary. “He  is  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  school  of  dicta- 
torial retailers,''  said  one  City 
analyst 

But  an  admiring  competitor 
said  his  drive  had  been  con- 
structive, which  is  why  he 
was  a good  leader.  “He  gets 
upset  when  things  go  wrong. 
But  he  Is  not  a bully,  which  is 
why  he  has  inspired  people. 
Hie  has  also  been  brilliant  at 
going  round  the  stores  and 
cheering  people  up.  And  he  is 
very  loyal  to  his  people, 
which,  also  makes  him  a good 
leader.” 

MacLaurin  has  acknowl- 
edged that  marketing  and 
high  finance  will  not  score 
runs.  He  is  not  seen  as  being 
strong  on  strategy,  despite 
bucking  the  trend  by  dipping 
Tesco's  toes  In  the  water  of 
continental  food  retailing. 
But  he  is  strong  on  the  core 
management  requirement  of 
motivation.  And  one  point  of 
unanimity  among  cricket 
pundits  is  that  better  manage- 
ment at  the  top  of  the  game  is 
desperately  needed. 

His  achievements  at  this 
level  with  Tesco  are  substan- 
tial He  will  retire  in  June 
with  his  company  at  the  top  of 
the  supermarket  heap,  as  im- 
probable in  1973  as  the  pros- 
pect of  England  winning  the 
Ashes  against  Australia  this 
summer.  Some  of  the  skills 
that  led  to  Tesco’s  elevation 
are  sorely  needed  on  the 
cricket  scene:  self-belief, 
organisation,  determination 
and  discipline,  and  the  ability 
to  convey  those  attributes  to 
players. 

Those  characteristics  were 
evident  in  his  youth,  when  be 
was  a successful  captain  of 
Malvern  school.  But  thoughts 
of  a cricket  career  after 
national  service  in  the  RAF 
disappeared  when  he  met 
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‘We  will  take  it  apart  bit  by  bit  and  put  it  together  again 


LORD  MacLau- 
rin, who  has 
been  watching 
the  England 
cricket  team's 
sorry  perfor- 
mances In  Zim- 
babwe, yester- 
day  prescribed 
radical  surgery 
for  the  structure 
of  the  game. 

“We  will  take 
it  apart  bit  by  bit 
and  put  it 
together  again," 
promised  the 
Tesco  chief,  who 
has  been  ap- 
pointed first 
chairman  of  the 
English  and 
Welsh  Cricket  Board. 

Speaking  in  Harare,  he  told 
the  Guardian:  “There  area  lot  of 
sacred  cows,  but  what  was 
right  for  20  or  30  years  ago  is 
not  right  for  today. 

“I  will  speak  to  everyone — 
administrators,  management, 
players  and  journalists.  We’ve 
got  to  put  together  a strategic 
plan  for  cricket. 

“1  will  use  my  skill  of  taking  a 
poor  company  and  making  it  the 
foremost  retailer  in  Europe. 


A rare  England  appeal  yesterday  in  Harare 


“bi  three  or  four  months  I will 
produce  my  view  of  English 
cricket.  It  wM  be  well 
researched:  flit  Is  not  accepted 
I will  resign.  I will  have  to. 

“I  want  players  and  adminis- 
trators to  be  happy  with  one  an- 
other. There  cant  be  an  us  and 
them. 

“My  success  at  Tesco  has 
been  being  able  to  motivate  the 
most  humble  person.  My  1 0 
days  In  Zimbabwe  have  been  an 
eye-opener. 


,/*l  have not 
been  very 
■Impressed^ 

"For 

the  players* 
commodatlon 
Pm  staying  bi  the 
same  hotel  as 
the  players  and 
It  Is  only 
adeqitetefii**u 
“They go to 
bed  at  the  Holi- 
day Inn  and  they 
spend  their  lei- 
sure time  at  the 
Sheraton.  That 
cant  be  right 
“There  Is  also 
an  antiquated 
systemof  shar- 
ing. If  piayors  . 
want  to  share,  they  should  be 
able  to — but  H theywant  a 
single  room  they  should  have 
that 

“It  is  all  about  making  the  - 
guys  happy.  The  England  team 
is  the  crihme  de  la  erfeme.  It  is  all 
about  treating  every  Individual - 
as  an  Individual. 

“My  office  door  Is  never 
dosed.  We  must  not  let  the 
punters  down." 

Interview  by  Simon  Mann  in  Harare 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVID  GHJ3S 


Tesco  founder  Jack  Cohen  at 
a cricket  match  In  East- 
bourne. Cohen  offered  him  a 
job.  thus  depriving  Kent  of  a 
useful  second  XI  player.  Iain 
MacLaurin's  passion  for 
cricket  Is  matched  by  a love 
of  golf  and  the  Conservative 
Party,  which  he  also  hopes  to 
help  once  he  leaves  the  Tesco 
boardroom. 

He  exhibits  a suitably  Tory 
approach  when  talks  cricket 
“You  have  to  win.  That's 
what  life  is  all  about” 

He  is  used  to  winning  in 
business,  his  most  important 
victory  coining  soon  after  he 
became  managing  director, 
when  he  persuaded  the  Tesco 
board  to  abandon  Green 
Shield  stamps.  It  was  the  com- 
mercial equivalent  of  going  In 
to  open  the  hatting  against 
the  fearsome  Aussie  fiast- 
bowiing  pair  of  the  period, 
Jeff  Thomson  and  Denn  is  Lil- 


lee. 

“The  end  of  trading  stamps 
challenged  a lot  of  vested  in- 
terest in  Tesco,”  one  industry 
figure  said  this  week. 

he  took 
over  as  man- 
aging direc- 
tor, Tesco 
was  in  a dif- 
ferent league 
to  Salnsbiury,  which  domi- 
nated the  Industry  for  so  long 
it  still  seems  remarkable  that 
MacLaurin  and  his  team  have 
overhauled  their  rivaL 

Sir  Jack  Cohen's  “stack  it 
high,  sell  it  Cheap”  reputation 
had  helped  Tesco  to  grow.  But 
MacLaurin  believed  a radical 
change  of  strategy  was 
needed  to  achieve  his  dream 
of  catching  Sainsbury. 

His  prescription  was  partly 
better  organisation,  with  cen- 
tral distribution  and  larger 


stores,  like  Sainsbury.  Partly 
it  was  merchandising,  with 
own-brand  products,  like 
Sainsbury.  But  crucially  it 
drove  at  the  heart  of  Sir 
Jack’s  operating  policy  by  ad- 
vocating the  end  of  trading 
stamps. 

“It  was  the  defining  mo- 
ment in  determining  whether 
the  company  could  be  an.  in- 
dustry leader."  observed  one 
seasoned  industry  watcher. 

It  was  also  the  defining  mo- 
ment. In  determining  whether 
MacLaurin  could  be  leader  of 
Tesco.  Sir  Jade  and  his  clos- 
est board  colleagues  were 
wedded  to  Green  Shield 
stamps.  They  were  not  per- 
suaded by  hte  arguments  that 
the  move  was  necessary  to 
push  up  sales  volumes  and 
move  the  stores  upmarket  in 
pursuit  of  Sainsbury.  But  he 
had  enlisted  the  support  of 
tour  directors  and  won  by  five 


votes  to  four,  despite  Sir 
Jack’s  inslstmce  oh  taking 
the  vote  several  times  in  an 
attempt  to  intimidate  at  least 
nnt»  director  into  Changing 
his  mind  — the  sort  of  tactic 
you  might  come  across  on  the 
committees  of  English 
cricket 

Winning  the  vote  was  prob- 
ably the  easiest  part  of  the 
move  which  became  known 
as  Operation  Check-ouL  Like 
picking  the  right  torn,  it  still 
left  the  little  difficulty  of  win- 
ning the  match. 

For  a while,  Tesco's  busi- 
ness creaked  under  the  strain 
of  the  huge  increase  in  vol- 
ume which  resulted  from  the 
end  of  stamps  and  the  associ- 
ated lowering  of  prices.  But  it 
withstood  the  strain,  emerg- 
ing Into  the  1980s  as  a.  more 
vigorous  competitor,  making 
MacLaurin  the  obvious  candi- 
date tor  chairman  when  the 


post  bectene  vacant  in  1985. 

The.  rest  of  the  1980s  was  a 
doddle,  a bit  ina»  Australia 
playing  Rngtand  just  now. 
The  " Supermarket  Industry 
had  hit  on  a money-making 
tormtd^  which  rolled  an  with 
-%&e'^ectesnniexv  booim^Money 
;4  was  poured  'ihto  .hnge  new 
'stared: 'with  Advanced  infbr- 
^matiod  systems;  fed  by 
streamlined  distribution.  The 
shelves  were  stacked  with  a 
growing  selection,  of  up- 
market products  mining  at 
fancy  prices,  ■ while . all  the 
leading;  .competitors  resisted 
the  temptation  to  compete  too 
fiearcely  on  price.  The  econom- 
ics were  such  that  the  mas- 
sive. investment  in  the  new 
out-of-town  chains  was  repaid 
unbelievably  quickly. 

That  was  when  hubris  set 
in.  Recession  at  the  start  of 
the  1990s  coincided  with  the 
arrival  of  nofrills  discount 
supermarkets  from  the  Conti- 
nent Attracted  by  the  huge, 
profit  margins  made  by  the 
UK  superstores,  the  likes  of 
Aldi  and  Netto  moved  in  to 
capitalise  on  the  price  gap 
which  had  opened  up  beneath 
the  industry  leaders  — what 
had  been  Tesco's  home 
ground  in  Sir  Jack's  day. 

Then  Gateway,  fighting  for 
survival,  cut  its  prices  — and 
the  rest  of  the  industry  had  to 
ftllow. 

Tesco  seemed  to  have  been 
run  out  Without  Sainsbury' s 
loyal  customer  base,  but  hav- 
ing deserted  its  cheap  and 
cheerful  heritage,  it  was  in 
noman’s  land. 

Critics  said  it  had  become 
too  obsessed  with  Sainsbury 
ynd  mo  dismissive  of  competi- 
tors such  as  Asda  and 
Satoway,  too  arrogant  too 
remote  from  its  customers, 
and.  had  been  paying  too 
much  tor  its  sites. 

They  blamed  MacLaurin. 
There  were  stories  of  splits  on 
the  board,  suggestions  that  he 
had  only  got  the  top  job  be- 
cause he  married  into  the  Co- 
hen Clan,  and  that  he  spent 
tor  too  much  timn  on  his 
membership  of  Valderrama 
golf  course  (as  his  year-round 
tan  suggests). 

But  in  an  Ian  Botham-Uke 
counter-attack,  MacLaurin 
fought  his  way  out  of  what  ap- 
peared an  Impossible  posi- 
tion, to  a sort  of  Last-over  vic- 
tory and  exhibited  a key 
chairman’s  skills  which 
might  just  make  the  differ- 
ence to  the  England  team  He 
chose  the  right  man  for  the 
job  and,,  unlike  many  In  his 
entrenched  position,  let  him 


get  on  with  it.  “All  along  he 
has  chosen  very  good  people 
to  be  dose  to  him,”  one  indus- 
try figure  said. 

In  the  earlier  period  his 
right-hand  man  was  David 
Malpas,  who  will  shortly 
retire  as  managing  director 
and  is  widely  credited  for  en- 
gineering the  rise  of  Tesco 
under  MacLaurin's  direction. 
Now  the  hero  Is  Terry  Leahy, 
who  will  take  over  from  Mr 
Malpas  after  becoming  Tes- 
co's and  the  industry's  first 
marketing  director.  "He  rec- 
ognised Mr  Leahy’s  talents 
and  allowed  him  his  head," 
said  one  industry  analyst. 

ORD  MacLaurin 
gets  double  credit 
for  Mr  Leahy's  ele- 
vation because  the 
formula  which  en- 

that  Tesco's 

dip  was  only  brief  involved  a 
move  hack  into  cut-price 
goods  and  a reversal  of  Mac- 
Laurin's mould-breaking 
move  with  trading  stamps. 

The  launch  of  Value  Lines 
— a limited  range  of  cheap, 
unbranded  products  in  garish 
blue  and  white  striped  pack- 
aging — was  sniffed  at  by 
many  in  the  industry.  But  it 
was  effective  in  fending  off 
the  discounters,  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  achieved  the  once 
unthinkable  feat  of  forcing 
Sainsbury  to  follow  suit. 

That  Is  now  becoming  a 
habit,  much  to  MacLaurin’s 
delight.  Tesco's  CTubcard  loy- 
ally scheme  was  correctly 
Identified  by  David  Sainsbury 
as  “electronic  Green  Shield 
stamps”.  But  it  generated  suf- 
ficient marginal  sales  that  Mr 
Sainsbury  has  now  been 
forced  to  eat  his  words  in  an 
effort  to  stop  his  customers 
eating  Tesco  food. 

“He  win  go  out  on  a high 
note,”  said  an  analyst  tins 
week,  “if  only  because  he 
allowed  them  to  become  mar- 
keting-led before  anybody 
else." 

Marketing  is  unlikely  to  be 
enough  to  save  English 
cricket  from  further  humilia- 
ticai.  If  he  is  to  be  anywhere 
near  as  successful  in  this  role 
as  he  has  been  at  Tesco,  Lord 
MacLaurin  will  need  to  show 
the  same  skills  at  backing 
winners  as  he  has  in  busi- 
ness, and  the  same  determina- 
tion to  succeed. 

But  the  question  remains, 
especially  after  yesterday’s 
performance,  whether  there 
are  the  winners  in  English 
cricket  who  are  there  to  be 
backed. 


Takeover  Panel  on  Brussels  collision  course 


Mark  Milner 


THIS  year  will  be  a cru- 
cial one  for  the  City’s 
Takeover  Panel,  under 
threat  from  what  Euroscep- 
tics at  least  would  regard  as  a 


piece  of  Brussels  meddling. 
The  future  of  the  panel  hinges 
on  foe  tote  of  an  attempt 
reasonable  enough  in  its  own 
right,  to  harmnniaA  the  differ- 
ing regimes  within  the  Euro- 
pean Union  countries  which 
govern  takeovers  and  mergers. 

In  the  UK  and  France,  for 
example,  shareholders  with, 
respectively,  stakes  of  29.99 
and  33  per  cent  are  deemed  to 
control  a company  and  have 
to  make  an  offer  to  buy  out 
the  other  shareholders  while 
no  such  requirement  exists  in 
Germany. 

The  proposals  cm  the  table 
are  modest  enough-  Indeed 
critics  regard  than  as  too 
weak.  The . danger  for  the 
Takeover  Panel  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  detail  as  the  prin- 


ciple. On  current  form,  the 
harmnnlgfllinn  plan  will  he 

brought  in  as  a directive, 
which  means  it  will  have  to 
have  statutory  force,  rather 

than  as  a recommendation. 

That  would  cut  straight 
across  the  whole  concept  of 
the  panel  and  the  .way  in 
which  It  has  always  operated. 
Though  it  has  a comprehen- 
sive book  of  rules  governing 
the  conduct  of  takeovers 
mergers,  it  rests  on  a volun- 
tary code.  Its  rulings,  on 
which. foe  outcome  of  binge 
bids  (look  no  further  than 
CalEnergy/Northem  Elec- 
tric) can  depend,  have  no  stat- 
utory basis. 

Supporters  of  the  panel  ar- 
gue that  the  system,  provides 
speed,  and  flexibility!  Circum- 


stances -and  bid  manoeuvres 
not  covered  by  the  code  — 
and  there  are  always  mer- 
chant bankers  looking  to 
think  up  new  wheezes  to  help 
their  clients  — can  be  inter- 
preted on  foe -basis  of  com- 
mon sense  and  fair  play.  Deci- 
sions can  be  handed  down 
within  hours  (though  some- 
times it. takes  a little  longer) 
so  that,  neither  predators  nor 
their  targets  can  bog  down 
the  bid  process  in  litigation.  . 

The  panel  can  be  forgiven 
for  an  air  ofdg/d  vu.  In  the  UK 
the  battle  between-  voluntary 
and  statutory  was  fought  out 
a decade  ago  In  foe  wake  of 
the  Guinness- Argyll  battle  for 
Distillers,  the  voluntary  ap- 
proach coming  out  on  top. 

Not  surprisingly  foe  pan*i 


is  lobbying  hard  against  the 
Brussels  directive  and 
thought  it  was  on  foe- way  to 
succeeding  in  having  the 
changes  brought  in  through  a 
less  binding  recommendation 
until  France,  Spain  and  Italy 
pushed  for  the  idea  of  statu- 
tory employee  consultation. 

Tactically  foe  panel  can 
hope  that  foe  Dutch,  who  hold 
foe  BU  presidency  and  are  no 
more  enamoured  of  a legally 
binding  framework  for  take- 
overs than  the  British,  are  un- 
5J«ayto  press  foe  case  for  a 
hirecnvc.  However,  the  presi- 
dency tons  next  to  Luxem- 
bourg. hardly  a hive  of  take- 
over activity. 

J*  a™*  more 
than  tactics,  however.  There 
is.a  feeling  in  London  that  the 


supporters  of  harmonisation 
are  putting  the  regulatory 
art  before  foe  horse.  Panel 
annals  argue  that  it  would 
oe  beter  if  reform  were  direc- 
ted first  towards  practical 
issues  such  as  the  removal  of 
restrictions  on  foe  transfer  of 
shares,  foe  abolition  of  bearer 
Soares,  and  foe  removal  of 
poison  pnis  from  companies' 
artels  of  association. 
^Perhaps  foe  most  graphic 
ijhistration  of  corporate  crib 
fore  clashes  is  that  while 
rather  more  than  one  in  five 
takeover  bids  in  the  UK  are 
contested,  hostile  bids  are  al- 
most unheard  of  in  Paris. 

Level  playing  fields  are  all 
^ry  well,  but  it  ' - 
everyone  Is  using 
play  the  same  game. 
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industry  as  Greenwich  plans  for  the  millennium.  Photograph:  DON  McPHEE  | y gj^jpgQf'0(jj-|- 

higher  base  rates 


, S&srVJSST 


THE  MERIDIAN  line  div- 
ides historic  Greenwich 
from  its  still  active  but  chaotic 
industrial  belt.  That  the  Hm» 
line  should  separate  pictur- 
esque Greenwich  from  the 
dramatic  Industrial  rivers- 
cape  Is  entirely  coincidentaL 
But  as  the  new  century  nears, 
the  interaction  between  the 
two  Is  becoming  more  intense. 

Political  wrangles,  funding 
and  time  permitting,  the 
Greenwich  Dome,  sited  in  the 
middle  of  the  south-east  Lon- 
don borough’s  old  industrial 
belt,  will  be  the  centrepiece  of 
Britain's  millennium  celebra- 
tions. But  it  Is  unclear  if  in- 
dustry can  survive  the 


planned  gentrificati  on  of  the 
riverfront  and  hoped-for  in- 
flux of  tourists. 

Industrial  Greenwich  has 
been  in  retreat  for  some  time. 

Almost  extinct  now  are  big 
employers  such  as  the  Wool- 
wich Arsenal  munitions 
plant,  which  once  provided 
work  for  up  to  80,000,  but  now 
employs  no  one.  And  the  pace 
of  decline  has  quickened.  In 
the  three  years  1991  to  1993, 
10.000 jobs  were  lost 

Yet  Industry  still  has  a visi- 
ble presence.  To  the  west  of  the 

ftluftkmmU  Tiinnri  stand  flip 

twin  gflivi  of  Tunnel 
eries,  which  produce  starch 
and  other  products;  a division 


- of  the  STC  submarine  r-nbips 
business;  a busy  aggregates 
plant  sdn  supplied  by  river. 

dwspjtfttheAwqtegrtfwirtatnf 

the  smaller  wharves;  and  Lon- 
don Underground's  back-up 
power  station. 

To  the  east  is  the  old  British 
Gas  plant,  where  scores  of  dig- 
gers dawfoeground,  prepar- 
ing the  mjUeimitzm  site. 

Industry  has  not  always 
been  an  easy  neighbour,  the  • 
need  to  provide  jobs  conflict- 
ing with  local  environmental 
concerns.  But  it  could  face  a 
new  threat  as  plans  proceed  to 

transform  the  riverfront  with 
limwlnp  murlnad  hotels  and 

moorings  for  onfae ships.  Ai- 


! though  Greenwich  wHL  be  on 
the  tube  map  for  the  first  time, 
there  are  fears  that  the  infra- 
structure will  remain  . 
i overstretched. 

Britain  Is  used  to  seeing  ser- 
vices fill  the  gap  left  by  dying 
mgnrrfartviHnfr  anrt  leisure  Is 

the  main  hope  for  new  jobs 
here.  A pre-Christmas  award 
of  about  £43  million  in  regen- 
eration grants  includes  £10 

raflUnw  fortbPlOCal  Training 
and  BnterpriM  Cftmv»ilJ  SOlO- 

tec,  to  retrain  people  to  work 
in  the  leisure  industry.  It  is 
hoped  about  10,000 jobs  will  be 
created  by  the  festival  and  the 
permanent  developments  it 

will  bring. 


Plea  to  tackle  poverty  trap 


Charlotte  Danny 


THE  Government 
was  urged  yester- 
day to  tackle  the 
poverty  trap  after  It 
was  disclosed  that 
people  escaping  the  dole 
queue  are  being  paid  on  aver- 
age £100  a week,  a drop  of  12 
per  cent  in  real  terms  since 
1980. 

Many  people  are  being 
forced  to  stay  on  benefits  be- 
cause of  this  low  pay,  an  inde- 
pendent research  centre  said. 

Paul  Gre^  research  foQow 
at  foe  Centre  for  Economic 


| Performance,  wiiiwi  on  the 
I Government  to  lower  the 
taxes  cf  tbe  'worse  off  to  en^ 
courage  them  to  stay  in  work. 

“The  jobs  available  to  foe 
unemployed  have  changed 

1 radically  atone  the  1970s.  Full- 
[ time  work  is  in  decline  and  is 
being  replaced  with  either, 
part-time,  self-employment  or 
temporary  work,”  a- report  by 
the  centfS  says. 

The  jobs  taken  by  unem- 
ployed people  in  1995  paid 
£100  a week  on  average,  a fell 
of  12  per  cent  in  Teal  terms 
since  1380  and  less  than  half 
the  pay  cf  the  typical  job. 

At  these  levels  of  pay.  Mr 


I Gregg’s  research  showed. 

| those  with  working  partners 
are  more?  likely  to  take*  on; 
jobs.  For  those  oh  means- 
toted  benefits  there  was  no 
net  gain  from  working. 

The  result  was  that  a rising 
number  of  hgusehpMa  bad  no 
working  adult,  while,  house- 
holds where  both  partners  had 
Jobs  were  becoming  foe  norm. 

Mr  Gregg  said  the  solution 
to  longterm  unemployment 
and  the  persistence  of  poverty 
was  reform  of  foe  tax  and  bep- 
efit  system  to  remove  the  dis- 
incentive to  take  ?ald  work 
and.  a mintonim  wage  to  im- 
prove pay  rates.  The  centre's 


report  oh  foe  plight  of  the 
. worst  off  includes  thejatest 
'■academic  research  on  low  Jfiy 
and  poverty.  It  shows  that 
Britain's  poor  typically  expe- 
rience a cycle  badly-paid 
jobs  and  repeated  spells  cf  un- 
employment. 

While  the  Government  has 
claimed  that  in  Britain’s 
much-hyped  flexible  labour 
market  the  low  paid  quickly 
move  into  better  paid  Jobs, 
the  centre's  research  found 
that  workers  in  the  bottom  in- 
come group  are  as  likely  to 
move  into  unemployment  as 
they  are  to  move  up  foe  earn- 
ings ladder.  I 


The  report  compiles  recent 
academic _ work  jrstng  new 
data  to  track  foe  experiences 
of  low-income  groups.  Con- 
ventional studies  which  pro- 
vide a snapshot  of  how  earn- 
ings are  distributed  have 
shown  that  the  gap  between 
top  and  bottom  in  Britain  has 
increased  dramatically  since 

the  late  1970s. 

Ministers  have  argued  that 
widening  inequality  is  not 
significant  because  for  most  | 
people  poverty  is  transitory,  j 
However,  the  CEP  research 
contradicts  government 
claims  that  the  low-paid 
quickly  move  to  better  jobs. 


Airbus  talks 
breakthrough 


Electrical  chains  angered  by  price-fixing  claim 


Mark.  Milner 

Deputy  Financial  Editor 


AIRBUS  Industrie  last 
night  claimed  a deci- 
sive breakthrough  in 
long  running  talks  over  a 
radical  reform  of  its  struc- 
ture but  refused  to  give 
details. 

It  said  that  the  four  part- 
ners which  make  up  foe  Air- 
bus consortium  — British 
Aerospace,  France's  Aerospa- 
tiale. Germany’s  Daimler- 
Benz  Aerospace  and  CASA 
from  Spain  — had  reached 
broad  agreement  at  talks  in 
Paris. 

“As  a result  of  the  progress 
mode,  a memorandum  of 
understanding  has  been 
agreed,"  Airbus  said. 

Airbus  Industrie  is  cur- 
rently a groupment  dTnterit 
cconomique  under  which  the 
partners  share  work  and  prof- 
its on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  holdings.  However, 
it  has  been  unde:  pressure  for 
some  to  change  to  a mare  con- 
ventional corporate  format 


That  pressure  has  been  given 
added  force  by  news  of  the 
merger  of  the  weald’s  only 
other  manufacturers  of  wide 
bodied  civil  airliners.  Boeing 
and  McDonnell  Douglas, 

Last  night.  Airbus  prom- 
ised that  the  agreement  ham- 
mered out  yesterday  would  be 
signed  by  the  partners  within 
foe  next  few  days.  But  it  left 
open  the  exact  nature  of  the 
new  structure;  whether  the 
partners  would  keep  their 
shares  at  the  existing  levels 
(BAe  has  20  per  cent,  Aero- 
spatiale and  DASA  37.5  per 
; cent  and  CASA  the  remain- 
der) or  whether  the  deal 
would  Involve  a stock  market 
flotation  or  foe  partners  put- 
ting up  new  money. 

As  the  best  established  of 
the  joint  ventures  within 
Europe’s  aerospace  industry. 
Airbus’s  development  is 
regarded  as  an  important 
element  in  foe  development  of 
an  industry  less  fragmented 
than  at  present  by  national 
- pride  and  the  complexities  of 
state  ownership  and  defence 
connections. 


A FIERCE  battle  Is  amerg- 
ZA  tag  over  electrical  goods 
# trading  practices  as  the 
Monopolies  tVumTnterinm  pots 
foe  finishing  touches  to  a 
report  on  alleged  price-firing. 

Electrical  retailers  Dixons 
and  Comet  bit  back  yesterday 
at  suggestions  that  foe  MMC 
would  impose  tough  condi- 
tions to  prevent  maxrufactur- 
ers  effectively  imposing  mini- 
mum retail  prices. 

Dixons  said  In  a statement 
that  it  “refutes  any  allega- 
tions-of  price  firing”  and  that 
it  had  provided  the  MMC  with 
evidence  supporting  that  con- 
tention. 

But  in  a much-delayed,  two- 


year  investigation,  the  MMC 
has  also  been  given  evidence 
that  manufacturers  have 
refused  to  supply  certain  out- 
lets which  have  broken  ranks 
with  foe  industry,  notably  foe 
CostCo  warehouse  club  chain. 

The  evidence  is  thought  to 
point  to  the  existence  of  a 
complex  monopoly  in  foe  sup- 
ply of  products  from  toasters 
to  washing  machines  and 
music  centres. 

But  retailers  insist  that 
critics  have  misunderstood 
competition  in  the  industry, 
where  they  say  common 
prices  reflect  intense  competi- 
tion, not  the  reverse. 

The  issue  is  complicate!  by 
service  and  warranty  provi- 
sion. Manufacturers  gener- 
ally expect  stores  to  provide  a 


basic  service  operation,  and 


which  do  not  offer  this  sup- 
port 

Michael  Kraftnfen,  market- 
ing director  of  the  Tempo 
ptiam,  said  yesterday  that  his 
company  had  not  experienced 
supply  problems  despite  com- 
peting fiercely  on  price.  . 

But  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  price  differentials 
against  big  chains,  while 
smaller  retailers  often  sold 
below  ticket  prices,  he  said. 

The  past  week  had  illus- 
trated how  foe  market  settled 
at  the  lowest  price.  “We 
started  off  on  Baring  Day 
with  the  sales  and  some 
prices  were  different  But 
gradually  we  have  all  come 
down  to  the  lowest  The  Idea 
that  matching  prices  trans- 


BBC  in  line  for  £21 0m 
transmitter  windfall 


may  not  want  to  supply  those  | lates  to  collusion  is  bogus.” 


Building  societies 
unveil  share  details 


Usa  Buckingham 


THE  BBC  win  reap  a 
windfall  of  more  than 
£210  million  from  the 
sale  of  its  home  and  world 
service  transmission 
buslnessea-to  two  preferred 
bidders  disclosed  by  the 
corporation  yesterday  . 

Boh  Phillis,  deputy  direc- 
tor general  of  the  BBC,  said 
a consortium  led  by  Hous- 
ton-based Castle  Tower 
Corporation  and  including 
the  French  group  T££Dif- 

fnsion  was  expected  to  buy 
the  home  service  trans- 
mission operation. 

• A management  and  em- 
ployee buy-out  team  hacked 
by  the  venture  capital  pro- 
vider. 3L  emerged  as  the 
preferred  bidder  for  the 
’world  service  business,  the 
proceeds  from  which  revert 
to  the  Government. 

The  decisions  mean  the 
BBC  has  side-stepped  a po- 
tential controversy  had  it 
derided  in  favour  of  a bid 
from  CableTel,  the  US  cable 
company  which  already 
owns  the  only  rival  net- 
work, supplying  trans- 


T&N  maintains  interest  in 
capturing  Kolbensctimidt 


ten  King 

T&N.  the  engineering  and 
motor  parts  group,  yester- 
day distanced  itself  from 
reports  that  it  is  to  pull  the 
plug  on  its  propsed) acquisi- 
tion of  Kolbenschmldt,  a Ger- 
man piston  and  bearing  man- 
ufacturer. which  has  been 
stalled  by  German  cartel 
authorities.  . ' 

TVfeN.  which  in  November 
concluded  a landmark  insur- 
ance deal  to  cap  its  asbestos 
liabilities,  played  down  sug- 
gestions to  foe  German  news- 
paper Boersen  Zeitimg  that 
the  deal  was  about  to  fell 
through.  • . 

Last  mouth.  T&N  BtendeU 
Its  options  over  a 24-99  per 


cent  stake  in  Kolbenschmldt, 
which  is  being  held  by  Ger- 
man batik  Metallbank  on  be- 
half of  a group  of  European 
investors,  until  September 
and  said  it  would  make  an  an- 
nouncement shortly  on  an  op- 
tion over  a tether  24^9  per 
cent  owned  by  Commerzbank, 
which  is  free  to  dispose  of  foe 
stake  as  it  pleases. 

A Commerzbank  spokes- 
man said  yesterday:  “We  are 
not  in  any  dispute  with  T&N, 
but  we  don't  have  a concrete 
interested  party  at  present” 

City  analysts  said  they 
would  he  amazed  if  T&N 
walked  away  from  foe  chance 
to  buy  a stake  in  Koibensch- 
midt,  having  spent  £8  million 
renewing  the  option.  T&N 
shares  closed  3pupat  I74p. 


mission  services  to  ITV  and 
Channel  4.  Mr  Phillis 
refused  to  comment  on  the 
other  shortlisted  bidders  — 
there  were  about  80  initial 
expressions  of  interest  — 
but  industry  sources  said 
the  BBC  had  been  able  to 
avoid  a rumpus  as  CableTel 
had  not  submitted  the  higfa- 
I est  cash  bid. 

The  BBC  refused  to  say 
, how  much  money  ft  Is  being 
: offered,  although  the  home 

tranBwi«inn'limrinp«  is  in 

the  books  at  about  £210  mil- 
lion and  the  corporation  is 
unlikely  to  have  accepted 
any  less  after  a nearly  14- 
month  sale  process. 

Mr  Phillis  said  the  deci- 
sion to  accept  two  separate 
bids  had  been  driven  by  the 
BBC’s  determination  to 
safeguard  foe  quality  of  the 
home  and  world  services 
and  protect  foe  jobs  and 
pensions  of  staff. 

Proceeds  will  be  used  to 
help  frmd  foe  BBC’s  expan- 
sion Into  digital  television. 
Further  fton-nniai  details  of 
the  sale  should  emerge  at 
the  end  of  the  month  when 
foe  home-service  contract 
is  concluded. 


Teresa  Hunter 

A £16  BILLION  free 
shares  bonanza  for  12 
million  building  society 
customers  will  come  a step 
Closer  next  week  when  the 
Halifax  and  Woolwich  pub- 
lish full  details  of  their  flota- 
tion plHTW 

The  Woolwich,  Britain’s 
third  biggest  building  society, 
wHl  publish  a transfer  docu- 
ment on  Monday  promising  a 
giveaway  of  £800  worth  of  free 
shares  to  each  of  its  35  mil- 
lion members  if  they  approve 
its  plans  to  become  a hank 
The  document  equivalent 
to  a share  prospectus,  will  an- 
nounce that  top-up  bonuses 
will  only  be  paid  to  members 
who  have  held  accounts  since 
December  31 1994  and  bad  at 
least  £1,000  in  their  account 
on  December  31  1996.  This 
will  push  the  average  payout 
up  to  about  £1.000. 

The  largest  mortgage 
lender,  the  Halifax,  'is  due  to 
publish  its  transfer  document 
next  Friday,  outlining  its 
scheme  for  sharing  up  to  £12 
billion  among  its  9 m niton 
members.  Savers  and  borrow- 


ers are  expected  to  receive  a 
basic  distribution  of  shares 
worth  about  £700,  with  a 
small  top-up  for  long-stand  tog 
members. 

Woolwich  members  will 
beat  those  of  the  Halifax  to 
the  vote,  as  Its  special  general 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
London  Arena  in  London’s 
Docklands  on  February  11. 
The  result  will  be  announced 
shortly  afterwards.  Halifax 
members  will  not  meet  until 

the  end  erf  February  in  the 
Sheffield  Arena. 

The  prospectuses  ignore 
some  of  the  main  criticisms  of 
the  planned  flotations,  which 
win  both  proceed  in  June 
with  members’  consent.  Both 
fail  to  address  protests  over 
the  exclusion  of  many 'dis- 
abled members  from  the 
share  bonanza.  Their  shares 
are  frequently  held  in  trust 
accounts,  so  they  will  not 
qualify  for  free  shares  In  their 
own  right 

The  Woolwich  also  corn- 
firms  it  intends  to  press 
ahead  with  the  flotation  in 
spite  of  any  new  laws  remov- 
ing an  existing  protection 
from  takeover  for  five  years 
after  flotation. 


Industry  is  still  highly  visible  in  Greenwich  where  diggers 
are  clearing  the  Thames-side  lwfiiimiiiwiw  gtto 


Some  of  the  worse  off  do  move 
Up  the  earnings  ladder,  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  young. 

But  the  majority  make  no 
gains  or  are  only  slightly  bet- 
ter off.  One  study  showed  that 
over  a 15-year  period,  nearly 
40  per  cent  of  men  were  still 
in  the  low-paid  10  per  cent 
while  another  third  were  still 
in  foe  bottom  30  per  cent. 

Only  half  of  the  mid-career 
men  in  the  study  were  still  in 
employment  after  15  years. 
*Jobs.  Wages  and  Poverty  is 
available  from  the  Centre  for 
Economic  Performance,  LSE, 
Houghton  Street.  London 
WC2A  2AE.  £15. 
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IF  THERE  was  ever  any 
doubt  that  foe  authorities 
would  seek  a further  rise  m 
base  rates  when  Bank  of  Eng- 
land governor  Eddie  George 
meets  Chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke  on  January  15,  It  will 
be  dispelled  by  foe  November 
consumer  credit  data.  The 
Bank  has  made  clear  that  It  Is 
foe  growth  of  domestic  de- 
mand which  will  be  the  main 
driver  of  monetary  policy. 
With  consumer  credit  up 
£1.05  billion  in  November, 
year-on-year  growth  is  now 
up  to  16.6  per  cent  and  unse- 
cured lending  to  consumers  is 
extraordinarily  strong. 

This  ought  to  be  good  news 
for  the  Tories,  but  it  will  not 
be.  It  almost  certainly  means 
that  the  battle  fought  in  1966 
between  Lord  Cromer  and 
Harold  Wilson,  over  interest 
rates  In  the  run-up  to  an  erec- 
tion, could  be  repeated  this 
year.  The  Bank  Tegards  foe 
last  increase  in  base  rates,  to 
6 par  cent  on*  October  30  last 
year,  as  only  compensation 
for  the  cut  which  foe  Gover- 
nor opposed  in  June  1996. 

ff  foe  Bank  is  to  have  a real 
shot  at  meeting  the  inflation 
target  it  will  need  to  put  in 
place  at  least  one  and  maybe 
two  quarter-point  rises  as 
soon  as  possible,  despite  foe 
Chancellor’s  Budget  pledge 
that  he  hoped  this  would  not 
be  necessary. 

Followers  of  the  broader 
monetary  indicators  will  be 
particularly  disturbed  to  see 
M4  climbing  at  10.8  per  cent 
year  on  year,  which  is  way 
above  target  Moreover,  this 
year  will  see  all  manner  of 
factors  in  play.  Including 
budding  society  conversion 
payouts  and  a stronger  house 
market  keeping  upward  pres- 
sure on  credit  and  consumer 
demand. 

Critics  of  putting  up  inter- 
est rates  argue  that  to  do  so 
would  he  suicidal  given  the 
current  strength  of  sterling 
on  the  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets: the  result  of  an  interest 
rate  increase  will  be  to  make 
UK  goods  less  competitive 
overseas  and  will  begin  to 
cause  an  outcry  among  indus- 
trialists. Indeed,  the  problems 
of  living  with  high  exchange 
rates,  with  which  Japan  and 
Germany  have  had  to  cope  for 
decades,  are  now  being  expe- 
rienced by  both  foe  US  and 
Britain. 

Certainly,  a higher  ex- 
change  irate  cannot*  he  dis* 
counted  as  a means  of  sup- 
pressing inflation  and  the  UK 
has  already  seen  a substantial 
reduction  in  Input  prices. 
But,  with  demand  strong,  the 
temptation  for  businesses 
may  be  to  pocket  the  savings 
or  distribute  them  in  higher 
wages  and  dividends  rather 
than  pass  them  on,  thus  add- 
ing to  inflationary  Impulses. 
It  is  also  worth  remembering 
how  volatile  the  exchange 
markets  can  be.  Fart  of  ster- 
ling’s rise  has  been  cm  the 
coattails  of  the  dollar,  so  it  is 
subject  to  a reversal  of  that 
tread. 

A great  deal  of  the  pound’s 
rise  also  has  been  anticipa- 
tory. Sterling  forward  rates 
suggest  that  foe  markets  have 
factored  in  a peak,  on  flitn  in- 
terest rate  eyrie,  of  7 per  cent 
in  a year’s  time.  But  there  is  a 
respectable  view  that,  if  . the 
authorities  act  pre-emptively 
and  quickly,  rates  win  not  by 
any  means  have  to  rise  that 


News  in  brief 


far.  When  that  judgment 
reaches  the  market,  it  be- 
comes more  likely  that  some 
of  foe  gains  in  sterling  will 
unwind,  hopefully  foe 

pressure  off  foe  pound.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  intention  of 
creaming  off  the  inflows  into 
the  reserves,  creating  a future 
monetary  problem. 

Those  who  oppose  any  fur- 
ther rises  in  base  rates  do  so 
on  foe  grounds  that  It  can 
only  strengthen  sterling  and, 
given  foe  unpredictability  of 
markets,  they  may  be  right 
However,  if  the  Bank  is  suc- 
cessful in  pressing  its  anti-in- 
flation case  with  the  Chancel- 
lor then  a couple  of  twists  of 
the  interest  rate  screw  could 
possibly  trigger  an  unwind- 
ing of  positions. 


Chirac  scores 


TO  SCORE  one  own  goal 
might  be  thought  unfor- 
tunate, to  score  two 
looks  like  carelessness.  At 
first  sight,  President  Jacques 
Chirac  looked  to  have  man- 
aged it  without  effort  yester- 
day. His  appointments  to  foe 
Banque  de  France's  interest 
rate-setting  monetary  council 
knocked  the  franc  and  pro- 
voked a political  row. 

First  the  currency  play. 
New  boys  Pierre  Guillen,  a 
former  vice-president  of  the 
French  -employers’  associa- 
tion, and  Jean-Rene  Bernard, 
ex-civil  servant  and  hanker, 
may  not  be  as  a hawkish  as 
foe  men  they  replace,  hence 
the  hit  on  foe  franc. 

Then  there  is  the  politics. 
The  presidents  of  France’s 
upper  and  lower  parliamen- 
tary houses  and  the  head  of 
the  economic  and  social  coun- 
cil are  supposed  to  nominate 
six  names,  from  which  foe 
president  chooses  two.  So  di- 
vided were  foe  three  men  that 
each  presented  his  own  list  of 
two.  Mr  Chirac  then  chose  foe 
ESC  ticket  en  bloc,  leaving 
senate  president  Rene  Moo- 
dy furiously  pledging  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  a repetition. 

Appearances  can  deceive. 
Maybe  Mr  Chirac  is  simply 
tightening  his  grip  on  the 
Banque  de  France.  That 
would  not  be  at  all  careless. 


Lazards  shuffle 

IN  THE  new  world  of  global 
investment  hanira  — such 
as  Morgan  Stanley  and 
Goldman  Sachs  — the 
smaller,  more  personalised, 
family-dominated  businesses 
like  Rothschilds  look  increas- 
ingly an  an  chronism. 

Last  year  saw  NM  Roth- 
schild in  London  coping  with 
tragedy  and  succession  prob- 
lems. This  year  It  may  well  be 
the  turn  of  Lazards  — a loose 
confederation  of  banks  in 
New  York,  London  and  Paris 
— to  came  to  terms  wifo  simi- 
lar problems.  In  the  recent 
past  the  companies  have  knit- 
ted together  their  equity 
underwriting  operations  as 
part  of  foe  process  of  adjust- 
ing to  the  more  global  cli- 
mate. 

But  succession  Is  becoming 
a problem.  As  chairman  Mi- 
chel David-WelD,  a scion  of 
one  of  the  families  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Lazards  in  foe 
early  19th  century,  moves 
towards  retirement,  there 
was  heavy  betting  on  his  son- 
in-law,  the  prominent  French 
banker  and  Lazards  partner 
Edouard  Stem,  taking  over. 
Now,  It  is  authorltively 
reported,  Mr  Stem  has  been 
ejected  from  two  key  commit- 
tees. having  disturbed  the 
bank's  collegiate  atmosphere 
wifo  his  abrupt  manner. 

Unless  the  leadership  vac- 
uum is  fixed,  Lazards,  one  of 
the  great  merger  and  acquisi- 
tion houses,  could  find  Itself 
on  the  wrong  end  of  a bid. 


Red  faces 

at  SW  Water 

A blunder  by  South  West 
Water  meant  that  14,000  cus- 
tomers were  overcharged  by  a 
total  of  just  over  £2  million 
when  half-yearly  direct  debits 
were  collected  twice. 

The  company,  which  spot- 
ted the  error  within  a toy, 
said  tt  would  pay  any  banking 
charges  Incurred  by  custom- 
ers whose  accounts  were  put 
into  foe  red. 

Property  sought 

Britain’s  commercial  property 
market  is  likely  to  enjoy  a far- 
ther upturn  over  foe  next  six 
months,  with  a third  of  British 
companies  set  to  increase  their 
property  holdings,  according 
to  foe  CBTs  regular  half-yeariy 
survey.  The  survey,  with  inter- 
national property  adviser 
Ohnley,  found  that  growth  in 
the  sector  over  the  novt 
months  is  likely  to  be  most 
rapid  in  the  North-west  of  Eng- 


land, Northern  Ireland, 
Greater  London  and  Scotland. 

Oil  strike 

Scott  Pickford,  which  supplies 
hi-tech  equipment  to  foe  oil  ex- 
ploration industry,  said  yester- 
day it  had  received  a takeover 
approach  frean  a “sensible  and 
credible  party”  which  would 
value  it  at  around  5%)  a share. 
Meanwhile,  Aerodata,  the  Aus- 
tralian group  which  last 
month  announced  plans  to  buy 
a 20  per  cent  stake  in  Scott 
Pick&rd  at  48p  a share,  said  it 
had  received  acceptances 
worth  2L13  per  cent 

Liffe  record  • 

Liife,  the  London  International 

Financial  Futures  and  Options 
Exchange,  said  it  had  traded  a 

record  l68b£Qion  futures  and 
options  contracts  during  1995 
— an  increase  of  27  per  cent  on 
1995.  Liffe  said  that  foe  average 

daffy  volume  had  been  661,183 
contracts,  representing  a nom- 
inal daily  value  cf  £159.5  mil- 
lion. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2,07 
Austria  17.87 
Belgium  5Z.28 

Canada £27 
Cyprus  0.763 
Denmark  9.7G 
Finland  7.76 
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Franca  666 
Germany  264 
Greece  406.50 
Hong  Kong  12. 
India  60.75 
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Finance  Guardian 

Lessons  for  a young  Chancellor 


Sage  of  the  City  pages  recalls  ‘childish’  Wilson  to  deliver 
a stern  warning  to  New  Labour.  ALEX  BRUMMER  reports 


IF  GORDON  BROWN  Is 
serious  about  fulfilling 
his  pledge  to  be  a sound 
guardian  of  the  nation's 
finances  who  inspires 
confidence  in  the  City,  he 
might  consider  a new  year 
visit  to  a north  London  retire- 
ment home  with  a splendid 
view  over  Hampstead  Heath. 

He  will  find  a spritely  sage 
there  who  wrote  so  magisteri- 
ally on  the  economy  and  fi- 
nance between  1939  and  1963 
that  the  doors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Treasury  and 
the  most  august  City  houses 
swung  open  before  him.  So 
impressed  were  the  economic 
policymakers  with  his  fore- 
casting that  they  eventually 
adopted  his  techniques. 

'"The  Labour  government 
proved  itself  unreliable  on  fi- 
nancial policy,”  95-year-old 
Richard  Fry  says  of  the  now 
much  admired  1945  Attlee  ad- 
ministration. There  was  a 
mutual  suspicion.  The  Cabi- 
net believed  that  most  events 
in  the  City,  including  the 
issue  of  gilt-edged  stock  to  fi- 
nance the  budget  were  for 
some  nefarious  purpose  and 
designed  to  embarrass  the 
government 

In  the  Square  Mile,  the  gov- 
ernment's organisational 
skills  were  viewed  with  con- 
tempt 

Our  elderly  witness  recalls 
being  invited  to  Lazards,  an 
exclusive  accepting  house 
that  had  a special  relation- 
ship with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, for  a chat  with  the 
chairman  The  than  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Supply, 
which  still  controlled  Brit- 
ain’s Industrial  production, 
was  in  chaos:  power  cuts 
were  frequent  and  there  was 
an  acute  coal  shortage.  Burn- 
ing In  the  hearth  was  a crack- 
ling wood  fire,  which  the  La- 
zards boss  declared 
symbolised  the  failings  of 
labour’s  Industrial  policy. 

This  may  have  been  harsh, 
but  Richard  Fry  believes  it 
was  important  Fry,  who  was 
then  at  the  start  of  his  24-year 
spell  as  the  Manchester 


Guardian's  financial  editor, 
believes  that  the  economic 
policymakers  of  the  time 
were  Ignorant  of  how  finance 
worked.  The  Chancellor. 
Hugh  Dalton,  appeared  to  be- 
lieve that  when  early  on  in 
the  government's  life  it  issued 
a 2.45  per  cent  loan  stock  in 
1946-47,  this  — as  Fry  recalls 
— would  mean  “cheap  money 
for  ever".  But  the  markets 
would  not  buy  thta  stock  at 
par.  and  it  had  to  be  sold  off  at 
knock-down  prices,  leading  to 
charges  of  City  conspiracies. 

Fry  particularly  remem- 
bers the  young  Harold  Wilson 
at  the  Board  of  Trade.  Wilson 
later  fancied  himself  as  an 
economic  expert  but  was  “a 
chQd  when  it  came  to  fi- 
nance”, Fry  asserts.  This  may 
explain  the  scenes  at  Down- 
ing Street  two  decades  later, 
when  Mr  Wilson  was  Prime 
Minister.  In  a clash  with  then 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, Lord  Cromer,  Mr  Wil- 
son accused  the  Bank  of  “an 
attack  on  democracy”  be- 
cause of  Its  desire  to  raise  in- 
terest rates. 

ON  MARCH  9, 
1966,  three 
weeks  before 
the  election. 
Lord  Cromer 
played  the  ulti- 
mate card  of  a non-indepen- 
dent central  hank  and  threat- 
ened to  resign.  According  to 
the  Cabinet  papers  released 
this  week,  Mr  Wilson  retorted 
that  the  “history  of  the  Bank 
of  England  which  had  begun 
with  Governor  Houblon. 
would  end  with  Lord  Cro- 
mer”. 

Of  course,  it  did  not  but  the 
relationship  between  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  next 
Labour  government  Is  likely 
to  be  as  critical.  Fry  remem- 
bers the  gnashing  of  teeth 
over  the  Bank's  independence 
in  1946,  when  it  was  national- 
ised. At  the  .time,  the  Bank 
still  commanded  the  City 
with  a shift  of  the  governor's 
eyebrow.  City  scribblers,  now 
so  Influential,  were  not  so 


then.  The  main  conduit  of  in- 
formation was  through  a 
coterie  or  floancial  Journal- 
ists like  Fry:  he  gleaned  Infor- 
mation through  visits  to  the 
Bank's  discount  office,  where 
government  bills  were  ex- 
changed. Using  these  opera- 
tions, Fry  and  others  forecast 
interest  rate  trends,  supple- 
mented by  calls  on  the  deputy 
governor  or  governor. 

As  BUI  Clinton  has  learned, 
a prerequisite  for  liberal  gov- 
ernment Is  maintaining  a 
good  relationship  with  the 
central  bank,  an  important 
lesson  for  Gordon  Brown  to 
learn.  In  the  case  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  its  history  of  poor 
relations  with  Labour  govern- 
ments will  need  to  be  over- 
come. The  key  will  be  Mr 
Brown's  willingness  to  spell 
out  largely  unformed  propos- 
als for  a Monetary  Policy 
Committee. 

Fry  believes  that  in  1997 
there  is  a better  chance  of  an 
improved  understanding. 
This  is  not  because  he  is  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  Mr 
Brown's  economic  intellect 
But  he  believes  the  presence 
of  Gavyn  Davies  of  Goldman 
Sachs  close  to  Mr  Brown 
could  help  smooth  relations. 

Fry  understands  better 
than  most  how  confidence 
can  be  won.  He  arrived  in 
Britain  in  the  late  1920s,  as 
the  correspondent  for  six  Ger- 
man newspapers.  On  the  day 
that  Hitler  came  to  power  in 
1933,  he  was  fired. 

The  Nazi  government  bad 
decreed  that  no  Jews  were  to 
work  in  the  German  media. 
Fry  became  a successful  free- 
lance. He  wrote  The  Policy  of 
the  Powers  about  what  he 
predicted  would  be  the  forth- 
coming world  war,  the  book 
propelling  him  info  the  lime- 
light and  eventually  the 
Guardian's  City  office. 

On  the  day  that  war  broke 
out  his  boss  was  called  up  to 
work  on  secret  operations 
and  Fry  slipped  quietly  into 
his  chair. 

His  German-Jewish  origin 
was  not  without  its  use.  He 


befriended  a young  German 
banker  Sigmund  Warburg, 
founder  of  Britain's  greatest 
post-war  flnytmiai  house,  SG 
Warburg.  Fry  remembers 
calling  on  Warburg  during 
rail  nationalisation  in  1948.  It 
was  a complex  affair  involv- 
ing 70  different  classes  of 
shares,  debentures  and 
stocks. 

WITH  the 

national  debt 
rising,  there 
was  no  possi- 
bility that 
the  stock 
would  be  bought  in  at  face 
value.  Warburg  told  Fry  that 
Attlee  would  insist  on  com- 
pensation at  a full  price.  He 
was  proved  right  and  the 
judgment  of  Sigmund  was  es- 
tablished. 

Fry  also  respected  Charles 
Clore,  founder  of  Sears  Hold- 
ings, owner  of  Selfiridges, 
whom  he  regards  as  the  real 
author  of  the  hostile  takeover 
— although  much  of  the  work 
was  done  by  Warburgs.  CLore 
saw  a property  opportunity 
among  the  small  brewers  and 
used  this  as  the  Jumping  off 
point  to  found  a business  em- 
pire. The  era  of  hostile  take- 
overs which  Clore  began  cul- 
minated in  the  1960s  in  the 
battle  of  ICI  for  Courtaulds, 
chronicled  below. 

Fry’s  , final  advice  for 
Labour  is  to  beware  of  fixed 
currency  systems,  of  which 
he  believes  European  mone- 
tary union  to  be  one.  "After 
the  loss  of  empire,  I was  very 
much  in  favour  Britain  be- 
coming closer  to  Europe,”  Fry 
says.  But  there  have  been  10 
fixed  exchange  rate  systems 
since  the  Bretton  Woods  sys- 
tem collapsed,  and  none  has 
withstood  market  pressure. 

“ I am  not  a Eurosceptic, 
observes  .this  -son  of  Europe. 
But  he  firmly  believes  that 
the  current  rush  towards 
monetary  union  - — given  the 
huge  disparities  in  economics 
and  politics  between  the 
countries  involved  — can 
only  be  doomed. 
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Man  for  the  nineties . . . Richard  Fry  warns  of  Labour  unreliability 


PHOTOGRAPH  GRAHAM  TURNER 


Grandfather  of  all  business  battles 


The  following  is  from  an 
article  by  Richard  Fry  tithe 
1962  Bedside  Guardian 

The  defeat  of  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries’ 
takeover  bid  for  Cour- 
tanlds  has  Left  behind  it  a 
sense  of  failure  that  spread 
far  beyond  the  boardroom 
atMUlhank. 

Only  the  management 
and  staff  of  Courtaulds  it- 
self can  look  back  on  the 
drawn-out  struggle  with 
any  satisfaction;  a skilfol 
defence  has  at  least  secured 
the  firm’s  continued 
independence. 

The  City  was  distressed 
because  the  ruthless  meth- 
ods used  in  the  fight  have 
damaged  the  reputation  of 
big  business  with  the  gen- 
eral public.  1CX  must  he 
aware  that  mnch  damage 
has  been  done  to  the 
“image”  of  a public-spir- 
ited, socially  progressive 
organisation  which  has 
been  so  carefully  built  up 
over  the  years. 

Once  again  the  giant 
chemical  combine  has  ap- 


peared to  the  onlooker  to  be 
out  for  expansion  at  any 
cost,  pursuing  naked  power 
politics.  Suddenly  the  Idea 
of ’nationalisation  to  enrb 
the  growth  of  private 
power  has  bqpn  revived.  It 
is  now  obvious  that  the 
Judgment  of  Mr  Paul  Cham- 


bers was  at  fault  when  he 
rejected  Courtaulds’  pro- 
posals for  partial  collabora- 
tion in  the  field  of  fibres 
and  attempted  to  force 
through  a complete  merger 
against  the  opposition  of 
the  Courtaulds  board-  The 
outcome  Is  bound  to  affect 
faith  in  his  judgment  on 
other  matters. 

Nor  does  the  Government 
come  out  of  the  affair  with 
any  credit.  There  can  .be 
two  opinions  on  whether 
the  takeover  bid  ought  to 
have  been  stopped;  but  the 
Government’s  hesitations, 
changes  of  mind,  and  ap- 


parent lack  of  policy  made 
a bad  impression. 

Public  opinion  was  un- 
easy about  the  matter  from, 
the  start  The  sheer  bigness 
of  big  business  always  pro- 
vokes suspicion,  and  it  is  a 
natural  reaction  of  the  indi- 


vidual to  think  that  two  In- 
dustrial giants  battling  for 
more  power  can  hardly  be 
up  to  any  good. 

Moreover,  the  thought 
that  the  destiny  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  and  of  a 
large  team  of  managers,’ 


'technicians,  and  specialists 
can  be  decided  by  a simple 
ballot  of  shareholders  on 
the  grounds  that  one  side 
has  offered  better  financial 
terms  than  the  other  Is 
bound  to  arouse  doubts 
about  the  state  of  the  law. 
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Solution  No.  8924 


Across  . 

1  Equipment  (9) 

8 A join  (4) 

8 French  caretaker  (9) 

10  Coin  aperture  (4} 

13  Perfume© 

15  Hollow  — dentist  win  fifl  itl 

(6) 

16  Male  feline  (3,3) 

17  Higher© 

19  Complete  failure© 

20  Feeling  of  terror© 

21  Sea-eagle  (4) 

24 . Dare — to  dispute  © 


25  Reverberate  (4) 

26  Ship’s  screw© 

Down. 

2 indigent  (4) 

3 Mischievous  (4) 

4 Place  of  business© 


6 Aggressive  © 

7 Mimicry© 

11  Broadcast  © 

12  Fan  of  rocks© 

13  Rising  sharply— 
unreasonable  © 


14  Subject© 

18  Sooner© 

19  Stimulus  (6) 

22  Shout  (4) 

23  Man-eating  giant  (4) 


a8rtH3pfn,  and  45p 


The  Mob  is  feeling  theheat  Its  leaders  are  being  arrested  in  New  York,  Detroit,  and  back  in  Italy.  There  are  other,  younger 
and  meaner,  gangs  on  the  streets.  Should  the  cops  be  celebrating?  Or  bracing  themselves  for  the  Mafia’s  comeback? 

The  Godfather,  Part  IV . . 


Reporting  team 


Rk^tard  Thomas  mWEBhing^ 
John  Hooper  In  Rome^ 

David  Hearst  In  Moscow 


FOR  “Little  Nick"  Corozzo, 
the  end  of  *96  cetebra- 
tions  were  decidedly 
muted.  It  was  not  just  that 
he  was  arrested  in  the 
week  running  up  to  Christmas;  it 
was  flign  the  manner  in  which  the 
swoop  was  conducted.  Gloating 
FBI  officers,  depriving  him  of 
even  the  dignity  of  being  picked 
up  in  a smart  Armani  suit,  nabbed 
him  as  he  waded  out  of  the  Florida 
ocean  wearing  nothing  but  a pair 


of  floral  swimming  trunks.  . 

It  was  a fitting  end  to  a monu- 
mentally bad  year  for  the  Mob.  Fol- 
lowing  a series  of  high-profile 
arrests  in  New  York,  Detroit,  | 
Boston,  New  Orleans  and  Chicago, 
Nicholas  Corozzo  has  added  his 
name  to  a growing  number  of 
alleged  mafia  bosses  either  await- 
ing trial  or  serving  long  prison 
sentences. 

The  authorities  have  charged 
Corozzo  with  20  counts  of 
attempted  murder;  loan  sharking 
add  racketeering,  claiming  he  was 
head  OT  the  powerful  New  York 
Gambino  family  and  recent  suc- 
cessor to  John  “Dapper  Don"  Gotti 
(himself  sentenced  to  life  without 
parole  in  June  1992).  Alongside 


Corozzo  eight  of  his  “soldiers1' 
hare  also  been  charged  with  racke- 
teering, while  another  big  name  in 
Gambino  elides,  Joseph  Watts,  a 
reputed  long-serving  hitman  far 
the  family  is  also  facing  trial  for 
murder 

If  it's  looking  bad  for  the  Gambi- 
nos,  the  rival  crime  family  the  Gen- 
ovese, can  be  feeling  little  chirpiec 
In  August,  a Federal  judge  in 
Brooklyn  ordered  that  Vincent 

“Chin"  Gigante.  alleged  to  be  the 
head  of  the  fbmOy  who  has  evaded 

nes&^waDring  tbf^ srtreetsTia  ms 
mriamas,  was  physically  and  men- 
tally competent  to  stand  triaL  Two 
months  previously  19  suspected 
Genovese  members  - including 


three  men  alleged  to  be  Glgante’s 
under-boss,  street  boss  and  con- 
signers respectively  - bad  been 
arrested  in  Westchester  county 

And  to  cap  it  all,  last  March  the 
Feds  in  Detroit  claimed  their 
greatest  prize:  Jack  Tocco, 
allegedly  the  longest-serving 
mafia  boss  of  all  time  who  is 
reputed  to  have  taken  over  the 
city’s  mob  at  the  same  time  as 
Margaret  Thatcher  invoked  the 
spirit  of  St  Francis  of  Assissi. 
With  him,  17  alleged  mafia  elite 
were  rounded  up,  prompting  the 
local  FBI  to  crow  that  it  had  “dri- 
ven a stake  through  the  heart  of 
Cosa  Nostra". 

“It’s  been  a great  yeaC  a senior 
American  anti-mafia  agent 


says.  "Not  only  in  terms  of  quan- 
tity with  plenty  of  arrests,  but  also 
in  terms  cf  quality  - we  are  getting 
bosses  and  under-bosses,  not  just 

nmnprg  and  hnnlfpialfprs” 

What  this  role-call  of  indict- 
ments amounts  to  is  the  system- 
atic decimation  of  the  top  layer  of 
organised  crime  in  America. 
Fbrty-two  bosses  have  been  con- 
victed in  the  last  three  years  alone. 
There  are  so  many  now  in  custody 
that  mob  cultural  dubs,  funded  by 
former  dons,  are  reported  to  have 
sprung  up  within  prisons  as  an 
institutional  extension  of  the 
clubhouses  where  mobsters  bang 
out  on  the  outside.  The  clubs  pro- 
vide a way  of  passing  the  long 
hours;  which  is  just  as  well  as 


many  of  the  apprehended  will  end 
their  lives  behind  bars. 

A similarly  grim  story  from  the 
Mafia’s  point  of  view  is  to  be  told 
in  the  homeland  of  Cosa  Nostra  - 
Italy  On  Tuesday,  38  mobsters  were 
sentenced  by  a Sicilian  court  to  a 
total  of  328  years  in  gaoL  The  trial 
was  the  culmination  of  a legal 
process  set  in  motion  more  than  a 
decade  ago  by  the  crusading  anti- 
mafia  judges,  Giovanni  Falcone 
and  Paolo  Borsellino,  and  repre- 
sents a posthumous  last  laugh  for 
them  - they  were  both  blown  up  by 
the  Mafia  within  a month  of  each 
other  in  SicQy,  in  1992. 

Such  is  the  Impact  of  the  new 
drive  to  eradicate  Cosa  Nostra  that 
a note-  of  triumphalism  has 


Going  down?  Nicholas  “Little 
Nick”  Corozzo  is  arrested 

entered  the  voices  of  .the  authori- 
ties in  both  Italy  and  America. 
Some  agents  are  now  to  be  heard 
openly  speculating  about  the  pro- 
viously  unthinkable-  has  the  war 
against  the  Mob  been  won?  Is  the 
mafia  as  washed-up  as  “Little 
Nick"  Corozzo  was  two  weeks  ago 
on  that  Florida  beach? 

TO  APPRECIATE  fully 
the  scale  of  the  Mafia's 
rout  you  have  to  switch 
focus  to  the  small 
of  Pianosa,  off  the  coast 
of  Tuscany  where  another  promi- 
nent mobster,  Salvatore  tpage  14 
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Quiz  answers 

1 ■ W "nggy  Laggo-Baurka.  who  an  Palace 
instructions  had  to  trail  behind  thefun- 
lovtng  royal  skiing  party  at  Kkraters. 

2.  (b)  Casstus.  second  son  of  Lady  Helen 
■faylor.  Her  first  sort  was  called  Columbus. 

3.  (bl  Ertn.  Oereniece  ScuWon  gave  birth  to 
daughter  Erin  Elizabeth  in  Northallerton. 
Ybrkshlre.  as  Big  Ben  chimed  midnight 

4.  (b)  Tyrian,  four-year-old  daughter  of 
Sita  White,  termer  girlfriend  of  Imran  Khan. 

5.  (c)  Georgy,  a 1 5-year-old  Bving  in  Madrid. 

6.  Princess  Amanda  Is  the  central  charac- 
ter m Royal  Switch  and  Bright  Lights,  the 
sixth  and  seventh  books  my  that  other 
mischievous  redhead  Sarah  Faguson. 

7.  Anthaa  TUrner  and  Eamorai  Holmes, 
co-presenters  on  GUTV.  Holmes  proved 
Nmsetf  less  than  genial  by  dascrWng  his 
colleague  so  "unbearable  . 

8.  Klaus  Kmkd.  the  German  foreign 
minister,  who  offered  a New  Year 
massage  to  Britain's  Euro-soeptfcs. 

9.  The  newly  married  Superman,  who 
from  March  swaps  ha  trademark  red 
underpants  for  a body-hugging  "white 
hat  blue"  outfit. 

10.  The  England  eridket  team,  bWM  by 
Zimbabwe's  captain  Alistair  CampbeH  fol- 
lowing the  drawn  Test  series.  (Scoraflash: 
Zimbabwe  249-7;  England  1 18  all  out). 

11.  Who's  Who.  All  three  appear  India 
1997  edition. 

12.  Peerage  for  Uoyd  Webber,  knight- 
hood for  Paul  McCartney,  C8E  for  Frankie 
Vaughan,  QBE  for  CDs  Black,  nothing  tor 
Michael  Atherton,  though  the  OTB  (Order 
of  the  Boot)  is  widely  predicted, 

13.  Alan  Ayckbourn  on  h«a  home  town 
Scarborough,  which  threatened  to 
dose  down  Ms  theatre  to  reduce  council 
spending, 

14.  (c)  280,000. 

15.  (a)  Damon  Albam.  toad  singer  of  Blur, 
explaining  why  he  now  a favours  coafltion 
government 


How  you  rate 

04*Tiggy 
5-9*  Tara 
10-14”  Thar 
15“  Star 


Us  on  us 


The  British  view 


g*Tbe  Lord  Chancellor 
2$  should  reverse  the 
Official  Solicitor's  deci- 
sion to  sell  the  film  rights 
to  the  life  of  Fred  West. 
West’s  surviving  brother 
Dong  opposes  the  deal.  The 
relatives  of  the  victims 
have  had  enough.  They  m 
should  leave  it  alone  he  # 
says.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
should  take  action. 
Gloucester  Citizen 


«a?  Time  Lords  will  not  be 
pleased  as  council  officials 
have  lost  the  international 
time  line.  Greenwich  resi- 
dents have  been  trying  to 
discover  if  their  homes  are 
in  the  meridian  line.  Bat 
Its  inquiries  have  been  in 
vain  as  the  definitive 


map  appears  to  have  been 
“mislaid."  Greenwich 
Council  has  fhrloosly 
denied  claims  that  the 
meridian  line  has  heen 
lost 

South  London  Press 


Cross  and  St  Johns 
Ambulance  volunteers  for 
helping  keep  oar  ambu- 
lance service  on  the  road 
over  the  past  few  days.  Bat 
it  prompts  a large  question 
mark  as  to  why  the  profes- 
sional service  needs  such 
bolstering.  You  don't  have 
to  be  a mathematical 
genius  to  work  out  that  we 
axe  paying  twice  for  ser- 
vices once  regarded  as 

essential  and  obligatory,  m 
Norwich  Evening  News  W 


Them  on  them 


The  global  view 


S Cigars  have  become  so 
popular  in  San  Francisco 
(particularly  among 
women)  that  the  city  is 
discouraging  their  use  by 
putting  up  posters  and  tele- 
vision ads  comparing  $5 
them  to  dog  droppings.  4? 
Slate,  the  Internet  magazine 


f Overfed,  oversexed  and 
over  here.  Half  a century 
ago,  such  good-natured 
grousing  was  aimed  at 
American  GIs  who  came  to 
help  liberate  a continent. 

In  these  high-tech  times  it 
is  squirrels  that  rouse  the 
English  angst.  In  scarcely 
more  than  a century,  grey 
squirrels,  imported  from 
America,  have  toppled  the 
British  red  squirrels  from 
the  perch  of  treetop  privi- 


lege they  have  enjoyed  ]| 


since  the  ice  ages. 
Los  Angeles  Times 


Terry,  then  21, 

I was  tone  of  the  person- 
alities of  the  team,”  the 
newspapers  reported, 
"solidly-built,  and  small” 
he  is  the  only  English 
player  who  has  won  caps 
as  a schoolboy  youth, 
under  23  and  foil  interna- 
tional. To  which  achieve- 
ments the  offical  souvenir 
tour  programme,  price 
two  shillings,  added  that 
Venables  was  “a  penalty-  ■ 
taker  and  talented  pop  ■ 
singer”  since  then  he  has 
also  been  a novelist,  night- 
club owner  and  national 
soccer  coach,  in  which 
capacity  he  arrives  in  ■ 

Australia  today.  9 

Sydney  Morning  Herald' 
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When  reasonable  force  turns  deadly 


This  week  last  year 
December  30, 1995 


THE  day  before  New 
Year's  Eve  1995  Myklos 
“Nick”  Baungartner 
returned  to  his  home  in 
Ocbrook,  Derby  after  an  ordi- 
nary shopping  trip  and  dis- 
turbed a burglar  He  was 
attacked  in  his  dimly-lit 
kitchen  by  a man  witha 
shovel.  "He  was  like  a mad- 
man,” Baungartner  later 
said,  “screaming  like  he  was 
going  to  kill  me.  He  charged 
at  me.  Then  we  were  grap- 
pling. tossing  and  turning." 

The  fightwas  violent  and 
lasted  20  minutes,  with  the 
men  struggling  on  the  drive 
outside  Baungartner’s  house. 
It  ended  with  the  death  of  the 
intruder  Robert  Ingham,  22, 

who  was  said  to  have  been  on 
his  first  “job". 

The  case  hit  the  headlines 
and  sympathy  for  Baungart- 
ner was  overwhelming.  He 
received  hundreds  of  cards 
from  members  of  the  public. 
The  tabloids  saw  the  case  in 
black  and  white:  Baungart- 
ner was  a “havea-go  hero" 
while  “villain  Ingham"  got 
what  he  deserved.  However, 
when  the  initial  outburst  had 
died  down,  it  was  clear  that 
the  case  marked  an  indistinct 
line  in  Britain  today 


“I’m  no  hero . Nick  Baungartner  in  tearsat  the  death  of  Bqbsrtjjngham (right) 

giar  In  your  house,  you  shoot 


“Have-e-go  heroes”  like 
Baungartner  and  Ted  New- 
bery  (who,  a year  before,  shot 
a burglar  he  discovered 
breaking  into  his  allotment 
shed  and  was  ordered  to  pay 
him  £4.000  compensation)  are 
held  up  for  admiration.  But 
there  is  a fine  line  between 
them  and  the  vigilante.  A 
tabloid  commentator 
described  with  approval  the 
situation  in  South  Africa: 
“The  authorities  have  tried 
to  stop  burglars  from  being 
blasted  into  extinction  by 
ruling  that  home  owners 
must  first  fire  a warning 
shot  Now  if  you  find  a bur- 


him  in  the  head  and  then  fire 
a shot  into  the  ceiling  so  the 
neighbours  can  testify  to 
hearing  two  shots." 

Within,  a week  of  Ingham's 
death,  the  issue  was  ftnther 
highlighted  by  two  more 
tragedies.  On  January  3, 

1996,  Anthony  Erskine,  a shy 
19-year-old,  was  kicked  to 
death  in  his  front  garden 
when  be  intervened,  on  see- 
ing his  father  taunted  by  a : 
teenage  gang.  "It  was  a fight 
about  nothing,  " said  Ersk- 
ine's  twin  brother  The  fol- 
lowing day  Brian  Firmager;  a 
32-year-old  intruder  at  aflat 


inHoflxiim,  central  Ixxndon, 
was  stabbed  by  the  flat  owner 
and  died  later  of  his  wounds. 
He  and  his  accomplice  had  " 
reportedly  sprayed  the  flat 
with  ammonia  or  CS  gas. 

The  law  is  a grey  area.  A 
householder  is  allowed  to  use 
“reasonable  force " to  defend 
himself  and  his  property:  the 
amount  of  force  that  is  “rea- 
sonable” is  something  that 
deeds  clarifying.  Michael 
Howard  has  described  men 
such  as  Baungartner  as 
“ordinary"  and  last  summer 
urged  the  Crown  Prosecution 
Service  to  treat  them  with 
compassion.  Jack  Straw,' 


never  one  to  be  outdone, 
added  that  he  had  “every 
'sympathy  with  those  who 
tackle  blatant  lawbreakers 
liitB  muggers  burglars". 

In  Max  the  Director  of  Pob- 
Ifo  Prosecutions.  Barbara 

Mills,  published  gitiriri  fm>c 
stating  that  an  assessment  of 
whether  the  level  c£  force 
used,  particularly  by  the  “vic- 
tim" of  a crime  like  Baun- 
gartner;  most  be  made,  and 
that  “where  the  use  of  force... 
treasonable,  vhp  ‘assaHanf 
has  an  absolute  defence  and  . 

charges  relating  tn  th  a 

should  not  be  brought".  Mills 
emphasised  that  the  CPS 
would  not  tolerate  vigilantes. 

: IJliettoMt.aLyfgilanfiiym ... 
atoseiatf Jatyafter  Hopretf . 
Campbell  attariml  rViflnnmi  . 
at  St  Lite's  primary  school,  ' 
Wolverhampton,  wielding  a 
machete.  He  escaped  into  a 
nearby  Mock  of  flats 
overnight  prompting  locals 
to  threaten  to  form  an  armed 
gang  to  seek  him  out.  Had 
they  dona  so,  it  lseasy  to ' 
imagine  the  popular  acdaim; 

however  police  warned  thean 
to  stay  away  and  Campbell 
has  since  bran  convicted. 

InNew.  York  last  spring,. 
Bernhard  Goetz,  who  shot 
four  youths  who  he  claimed 
tried  to  rob  him  cm  the  sub- 
way (they  maintained  they 
were  begging)  was  convicted. 


partly  doe  to  his  racist  rant  in 
court,  and  ordered  to  pay  one 
man  who  he  confined  to  a 

wheriehair  £28  mill  inn  am- 
pensation.  There  was  huge 
public  support  for  his  action; 
when  in  an  earlier  trial  be 
was  acquitted,  a spontaneous 
street  party  took  place  out- 
side his  flat  In  Greenwich  . 
VfflagB. 

Baungartner  was  injured 
in  the  attack  and  suffered 
enormous  psychological 
trauma.  His  injuries 
included  a broken  wrist  and 
severe  bruising  which  made 
it  hard  for  him  to  walk  and 
he  also  suffered  from  dizzy 
spells.  He  was  unable  to 
return  tohi^jojjas^  sports  . 
Contractor  for'several 
months.  He  was  never 
charged  with  Ingham’s 
manslaughter  Last  May  an 
inquest  jury  voted  by  9-1  for  a 
verdict  of  accidental  death. 
Baungartner  sat  with  his 
head  bowed,  listening  to  his 
taped  interviews  with  police, 
declining  to  testify 

The  glorification  of  Baun- 
gartner’s act  was  a reflex 
action  on  the  part  of  the 
tabloid  press.’ Baungartner 
denies  heroism.  Tm  no 
hero,”  he  says.  “People  who 
fight  for  their  country  are 
real  heroes — I was  just  fight- 
ing for  my  life.” 

Emily 


1 . Who  was  left  out  In  the 

cold  at  Blasters? 

(a)  Santa 
(bJSHa 

lc)  Tara 

(d)Tfggy 

2.  He's  26th  In  linetotho 
throne.  What  Is  Ids 
imperial  name? 

(a)  Caesar 

(b)  Cassius 
(ddaudlira 

(d)  Gortokmus  • 

3.  What  was  the  name  of 

the  first  difld  born  In 
Britain  In  1997? 

(a)  Darren 

(b)  Erin 

(c)  Colin 

4.  What  Is  the  name  of 
Imran  KhanS  alleged  love 
chUrt? 

(a)  Tara 
(bj  Tyrian 
(c)  Trevor 

5.  Boris  Yeltsin  Is  reported 
to  be  considering  restor- 
ing the  Romanovs.  What  Is 
the  name  of  the  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  throne? 

(a)  Nicholas 
(bJAtenmler 

(c)  Georgy 

(d)  Del  Boy 

6.  Whose  literary  creation 
Is  Princess  Amanda  — “a 
mischievous,  red-headed 
girl  who  lives  In  an  ele- 
gant world”. 

7.  Princess  Tippy-Toes 
and  Mr  Genial  had  a 
failing  out.  Who  are  they? 


8.  “The  country  must  create 
chatty  about  its  European 
policy."  Whose  advice? 


9.  Who  lost  Ms  underpants 
(above)? 

10.  “Why  can’t  they  shrug 

off  their  superiority  com- 
plex?” Who  was  attacked? 

11.  Which  exclusive  dub 
did  Paul  Merton,  Alexei 
Sayle  and  Marco  Pierre 
White  join? 


12.  Name  their  gongs: 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber, 
Paid  McCartney,  Frankie 
Vhughan,  Cilia  Black, 
Michael  Atherton. 


13.  “There  Is  little  else  to 
do  In  this  town  apart  from 
get  drunk  and  buy  shoes.” 
Who  on  where? 


14.  The  Duke  of  Buccieuch 
said  he  was  in  touch  with 
the  common  man.  How 
many  acres  does  he  own? 

(a)  80,000 

(b)  180,000 

(c)  280,000 

15.  “Blair  has  a worryingty 
conservative  streak.” 
Whose  critique? 

(a)  Damon  Albam 

(b)  Jarvis  Cocker 

(c)  Jack  Straw 


Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 


The  Godfather. 
Part  IV 


4 page  13  B ion  do,  was  being  held 
last  month  in  a maximum  security 
prison.  Shortly  before  5am  on 
December  16  a guard  peered  into 
Biondo's  cell,  as  he  bad  done  every 
15  minutes  since  the  start  of  bis 
shift;  what  the  guardhsaw  then  had 
him  bellowing  for  assistance. 

Biondo,  a member  of  the  San 
Lorenzo  clan  of  the  Sicilian  Mafia, 
was  dangling  from  the  bars  of  his 
window  by  a makeshift  noose  fash- 
ioned from  his  bedding.  He  was 
dead  by  the  time  the  guards  cut 
him  down. 

He  was  the  second  mafioso  to  kill 
himself  in  less  than  a month,  and 
the  sixth  in  three  years.  Such 
behaviour  within  the  Mafia  is  just 
not  done.  “Men  of  honour"  do  not 
take  their  own  lives  — the  very 
idea  is  perceived  as  a sign  of  weak- 
ness and  enshrined  as  a taboo  in 
their  code  of  behaviour.  In  the  way 
of  these  things,  anyone  who  hinted 
at  suicidal  tendencies  would  be 
murdered  by  their  Mafia  jailmates 
before  they  could  get  dose  to  doing 
the  job  for  themselves:  a weak  man 
is  a vulnerable  man,  and  a vulnera- 
ble man  might  talk. 

Suicides  are  just  one  indication 
that  the  Mafia  is  losing  its  edge,  as 
the  fear  and  respect  that  they  once 
commanded  and  which  divided 
the  “men  of  honour4’  from  com- 
mon criminals  are  gradually  whit- 
tled away.  Members  can  no  longer 
rely  on  corruptible  Italian  politi- 
cians and  judges  to  escape  justice. 

In  Catania,  for  example,  a single 
public  works  project  building  an 
exhibition  centre  cost  £60  million 
of  taxpayer's  moneyrt  is  reckoned 
by  prosecutors  to  have  generated 
£12  million  in  kickbacks  for  the 
Mafia  and  politicians.  That  sort  of 
money  is  not  easily  replaced,  par- 
ticularly since  Cosa  Nostra  no 
longer  has  the  same  pivotal  role  in 
the  international  heroin  trade  It 
played  in  the  early  1980s. 

And  then  there  are  the  arrests. 
The  Italian  families  have  been 
torn  apart  as  members  have  been 
identified,  apprehended  and  sen- 
tenced to  long  gaol  terms  after 
massive  police  operations. 

In  February  1993,  Salvatore 
Ri'ina,  the  “boss  of  bosses"  of  the 


dominant  Mafia  clan,  from  Cor- 
leone  near  Palermo,  was  taken 
into  custody  — as  was  bis  second 
in  command,  Leoluca  BagareUa. 
Of  even  greater  symbolic  signifi- 
cance was  the  arrest  last  May  of 
Giovanni  Brusca,  alleged  to  have 
ordered  the  murder  of  the  15-year- 
old  son  of  an  informer  ana  dis- 
posed of  the  body  in  acid.  It  is  an 
indication  of  how  complete  has 
bran  the  rout  of  the  Italian  Mafia 
that  we  come  full  circle,  for  it  was 
Brusca  who  is  alleged  to  have  car- 
ried out  the  bombing  that  killed 
Falcone  in  1992. 

Italian  police  report  that  the 
Mafia  has  retrenched,  both  In 
terms  of  its  geographic  spread 
and  in  terms  of  Its  activities.  It 
has  crawled  back  into  its  shell, 
confining  itself  mainly  to  its  home  > 
base,  Sicily  where  it  relies  ever 
more  heavily  upon  its  traditional 
source  of  income,  extortion. 

Followers  of  the  Mob  in  Amer- 
ica report  the  same  tendency 
towards  caution  and  retrench- 
ment. The  days  of  the  flashy  crime 
baron,  proud  to  be  known  as  such, 
are  oven  Discretion  is  the  watch- 
word now 

That  “Little  Nick”  Corozzo 
should  allegedly  have  been  chosen 
to  be  head  of  the  New  York  Mob 
was  indicative  in  ftsel£  by  the  stan- 
dards of  the  good  old  days,  when 
dons  were  prominent  social  fig- 
ures, he  was  a relatively  obscure 
figure.  He  preferred  to  operate  out 

of  a small  office  overlooking  a 
courtyard  rather  than  from  the 
conventional  social  dub  HQ. 

Other  mobsters  have  adopted  a 
different  tack  and  sue  trying  to 
repackage  themselves  as  harmless 
goons  - Hollywood -style  carica- 
tures without  the  nasty  bits.  John 
Gotti  Jnz;  far  from  following  in  his 
father’s  awesome  footsteps, 
appears  more  regularly  in  the  soci- 
ety and  gossip  columns  than  crime 
pages.  Just  when  Corozzo’s  arrest, 
was  making  headlines,  Gotti  Jot 
was  in  the  newspapers  on  the 
strength  of  having  secured  a box 
of  this  Christmas's  must-have 
children's  gift,  Tickle-Me  Elmo. 
Some  Godfather;  he.  “He’s  a joke,” 
a law  enforcement  officer  in  New 

York  soys  - 

“The  pattern  now  is  that  as  soon 
as  someone  is  named  new  head  of 
a family  the  FBI  are  knocking  on 
their  door  with  indictments,"  a US 
anti-mafia  agent  says.  “We  have 
served  notice  that  high  profile  is 
high  risk.” 

It  all  points  to  a dramatic  loss  of 
nerve,  a haemorrhaging  of  confi- 


John  Gotti  (top)  got  life,  without 
parole.  Giovanni  Brosca  is  said 
to  be  breaking  the  mafia  vow  of 
silence 


America’s 
mafia  is  no 
longer  the 
meanest 
force  on 


dence.  And  if  the  Mafia  is  sapped 
of  courage,  if  it  lacks  the  will  and 
the  ruthlessness  required  to  instil 
fear  in  others  and  generate  a sense 

of  horrible  mystery  then  what  has 
it  got  left? 


SO  IS  IT  all  over?  Has 
Mario  Puzo,  author  of 
the  Godfather  ‘got  it 
right  with  the  title  of  his 
new  work:  The  Last 

Don? 

If  the  anti-mafia  forces  allow 
that  note  of  triumphalism  to 
impair  their  judgment  and  take 
their  eye  off  the  ball  they  may  yet 
come  to  regret  It  The  evidence  is 
that  the  retrenchment  undoubt- 


edly taking  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  should  not  be  misdi- 
agnosed as  a certified  death. 

In  Italy  police  believe  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Mafia  has  been 
devolved  to  one  or  two  men  - the 
names  of  Bernardo  Provenzano 
and  Pietro  Agiieri  are  mentioned  - 
who  axe  reckoned  to  be  opposed  to 
further  confrontation  with  the 
state.  A quieter  Cosa  Nostra  can 
safely  be  predicted  for  1997,  but 
that  may  not  necessarily  mean 
tamer 

“The  Mafia  is  not  finished,” 
says  Vittorio  Teres  i.  one  of 
Palermo’s  most  experienced  pros- 
ecutors. “It  runs  protection  rack- 
ets in  all  the  cities  on  Sicily 
controls  drug  trafficking  on  the 
grand  scale  and  has  a grip  on  the 
labour  market. 

“There  are  towns  like  Agrigento 
where  the  award  of  public  con- 
tracts is  still  entirely  controlled  by 
Cosa  Nostra  and  its  political  and 
economic  contacts.  In  Palermo, 
there  is  not  a single  supermarket 
which  is  not  directly  or  indirectly 
controlled  by  its  clans.  The  Mafia 
has  always  had  an  immense  capac- 
ity for  rehabilitation  and  after  its 
traditional  political  godfathers 
fell,  it  socm  found  others.” 

And  then  there’s  the  nascent  but 
rapidly,  growing  crime  gangs  of 
the  old  Eastern  Bloc.  The  Russian 
police  denies  the  Mafiya  exists 
abroad,  but  agencies  around  file 
world  seem  all  too  aware  of  a 
growing  threat,  The  FBI  listed  26 
organised  crime  groups  compris- 
ing 200  gangs  operating  in  17  u$ 
cities,  run  mostly'  by  Russian 

speaking  naturalised  US  citizens. 

The  US-based  Russian  Mafiya 
has  its  own  John  Gotti  figure, 
Vyacheslav  Ivankov  who  goes  by 
the  monikei;  Yaponchik  “the 
^panese".  Under  him  the  Russian 
vice  operations  based  in  Small 
Odrasa,  the  small  emigre  commu- 
nity on  Brighton  Beach  in  New 
^ expanded  to  a nationwide 
network  of  gangs.  Yaponchik  was 
arrested  m Ufejbut  too  late - he 
^ built  up  a turnover  of 
bulionsaf  dollars  which  li  ves  on. 

The  -Russians  are  made  all  the 
more  potent  in  their  move  into 
Ammrcan  and  European  markets 
by  the  strong  backing  - political 
and  financial  - they  are  receiving 
^2°  J*”]?**  ©rrettmient  affi- 
cjdfcKfiy  Russian  ministries  such 
^defence  and  agriculture  are  rid- 
dled with  corruption,  and  are  used 
by  crime  gangs  as ; sources  of  easy 
aqg  for  help  in  laundering 
profits  abroad.  Lt  General  Ivan 


K 


Sardak,  head  of  the  National  Cen- 
tral Bureau  of  Interpol  in.  Moscow, 
says  that  the  Mafiya  stashes  up  to 
812  billion  abroad  each  year.  A 
common  ploy  is  to  arrange  a net- 
work of  spurious  companies 
through  fictitious  marriages,  with 
Cyprus.  Greece  and  Spain  as 
favoured  destinations. 

A joint  operation  by  the  Russian 
police  and  FBI  recently  uncovered 
tiie  illegal  export  by  a former  min- 
ister of  diamonds  valued  at  $140 
million.  An  army  chief  is  reputed 
to  have  helped  the  Mafiya  trans- 
port a whole  butter  factory  out  of 
the  country 

Apart  from  money  the  other 
huge  source  of  mafiya  income  is 
drugs.  Russia  is  now  the  favoured 
route  the  Colombian  drug  cartels 
use  to  get  cocaine  from  Latin 
America  to  Europe.  Shipments  ol 
cocaine  with  street  values  of  $ioo 
million  have  been  intercepted  in 
tins  labelled  as  pork.  Raw  opium  is 
flooding  the  Russian  and  Ukrain- 
ian markets  from  Afghanistan 
Ukraine,  and  Kyrgistan.  And  it  is 
rnought  that  up  to  40  per  cent  of 
foreign  cars  in  Russia  are  stolen  in 
western  Europe. 

What  once  a virtual  crime 
monopoly  for  the  old  Italian  fami- 
hra  has  become  a crowded  and 
fragmented  market,  in  part 
because  of  the  campaign  by  law 
enforcement  agencies  against  the 
big  boys. 

_As  well  as  the  growing  influence 
w the  ruthless  Russian  gangs, 
Chinese  triads  and  Japanese 
yakusi  compete  for  spoils.  On  the 
West  coast  of  the  United  States, 
Koran  gangs  are  active  alongside 
Mexican  organised  crime  collec- 
tives which  recruit  from  the 

SSS,l^mgsofyounsdis- 

means  that  the 
power  of  individual  organisations 
**  makea  016  task  of 

a^minaiactmty  more 
difficult:  a multinational  kaleido- 
scope of  villains  has  taken  the 
Place  of  the  former  mob  simplic- 
ity. America's  mafia  is  no  longer 
themeanest  force  on  the  streets.  It 
needs  time  to  retrench  and  by  the 

1 enough  t0  rame 
the  opposition  will 
hare  become  even  tougher.  Like  in 

b“sin«s.  sclerosis 
nu*y  be  setting  in.  Why  work  so 

family's  Ameri. 
SL  iS®8  hav^  come  true  and 
beeo  mythologised  m the 
JKmes.  The  GodfetheTp^t  v® 
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Helen  Mirren  has  gone 
from  the  RSC  to  the  RUG 
and  the  IRA  in  her  new 
film,  Some  Mother’s  Son 

The 
prime 
of  a 


THE  WEEK  1 15 


act 


Interview  by 
IAN  KATZ 


THERE  are  two  sub- 
jects Helen  Mirren 
would  rather  not  dis- 
cuss: acting  and 
Northern  Irish  poli- 
tics. The  trouble  with 
talking  about  her  craft  is  that 
“most  actors  when  they  talk  about 
acting  sound  like  absolute  idiots 
and  dickheads”.  And  when  it 
comes  to  Ulster,  experience  has 
taught  her  to  keep  -her  counsel. 
“The  people  who  know  the  most 
about  Northern  Irish  politics  say  if 
you  say  you  know  something 
about  Northern  Irish  politics  it 
just  shows  you  know  nothing.” 

On  the  face  of  it,  these  self-im- 
posed taboos  bode  ill  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  venerated  English 
actress.  After  all,  her  latest  film  is 
Some  Mother's  Son  — a powerful 
account  of  the  1981  IRA  hunger 
strike  directed  by  Terry  George, 
the  fanner  Maze  prisoner  who  co- 
wrote In  The  Name  Of  The  Father 
— which  opens  in  the  UK  next 
week.  Since  the  film,  predictably 
enough,  has  already  drawn  fire  in 
the  States  for  its  comparatively 
sympathetic  portrayal  of  the  IRA, 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  any  con- 
versation about  it  could  avoid 
straying  into  the  minefield  of  Irish 
politics. 

But  that  would  be  understimat- 
ing  Mirren's  talent  for  Intellectual 
gymnastics.  T don't  think  Borne 
Mother's  Son  is  political  in  the 
understood  sense  of  the  word,”  she 
says,  as  though  you  bad  just  sug- 
gested the  sky  was  brown.  "It's  not 
about  Irish  politics  to  me.  For  me 
it’s  about  the  eternal  struggle  be- 
tween the  creative  kind  of  life 
force  that  women  have  against  the 
perennial  death  force  that  men 
can  have  . . . It’s  about  boys  with 
toys  and  their  self-aggrandisement 
and  their  sense  of  martyrdom  and 
the  impetus  pushing  them  towards 
death  and  how  women  say:  'No, 
[bck  that.  Live.  Carry  on.’ " 

It  is  true  that  Some  Mother's 
Son  focuses,  to  great  effect,  on  the 
experiences  of  the  mothers  of  two 
hunger  strikers,  rather  than  on 
the  hunger  strikers  themselves. 
Mirren  plays  a teacher  who  has 
little  time  for  politics  of  any  sort 
until  her  son  is  arrested  for  his 

part  in  an  IRA  attack  and  joins  the 
hunger  strike.  When  the  prisoners 
drift  into  unconsciousness,  she 
and  the  staunchly  Republican 
mother  of  another  hunger  striker 
(played  by  Fionnula  Flanagan) 
must  make  the  terrible  decision, 
whether  to  head  their  sons'  wishes 
and  allow  them  to  die  or  save  them 
by  giving  permission  for  medical, 
staff  to  feed  them. 

Mirren  brilliantly  conveys  the 
reluctance  of  her  character's  polit-  i 
icisation  and  her  dim  view  of  all  ( 
sides  of  the  conflict,  but  you  don't 
need  a degree  in  semiotics  to  work  | 
out  who  the  baddies  are.  The  Brit-  ; 
lsh  official  in  charge  of  policy  dur-  i 
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Why  the 
Fred  West 
film  should 
be  made 


ing  the  1981  stand-off  is  deleted  as 
a cartoonish  twenty-something 
yuppie  who  looks  as  though  he  has 
just  walked  off  foe  dealing  floor  of 
a London  merchant  lwnV,  iwriHng 
orders  like  “bring  them  out  into 

the  open  and  than  finish  fhwn  nfP* 
By  contrast  the  young  IRA  mem- 
bers are  potrayed  as  likeable  lads 
who  are  never  seen  doing  anything 

worse  than  blowing  up  an  army 
Land-Rover,  amazingly  without 
lrffling  any  of  foe  British  soldiers 
nearby. 

Mirren  is  quick  to  stress  that 
one  of  the  most  sympathetic  char- 
acters in  the  film  is  a Foreign 
nfftea  nffirial  Whn  Mm  — and  faflc 

— to  broker  an  end  to  foe  stand-off; 
but  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  impres- 
sion that  sha  too  feels  some  unease 
about'  the  film’s  transparent  bias. 
She  points  oat  that  she  fought  hard 
for  -her  character  fq  express,  her 
disapproval’  of  the  IRA  and  ^foe 
hunger  sttto,  find  reveals  that  foe 
original  script  of  foe  film  did  in- 
dude  the  murder  of  a British  sal-, 
dier,  an  ugly  detail  which  mysteri- 
ously disappeared  from  the  final 
cut 

“Is  that  feir?  I don’t  know.  It’s 
not  a film  about  foe  fiairnessrf  this 
and  that  If  we  wanted  to  do  the 
fidr  thing,  we  definitely  should 
have  done  a 12-hour  documentary 
about  what  happened  when.” 
When  foe  point  is  pressed,  she  be-: 
comes  more  defensive:  1 didn’t 
direct  the  movie,  you  know.  What 
is  in  the  film  from  the  perspective 
of  my  character  and  every  word 
that  comes  out  of  my  character’s 
mouth  was  basically  formed  by  me 
and  fought  for  by  me  and  what  my 
character  does  in  the  fit™  and  the 
path  she  takes  is  absolutely  truth- 
ful to  me." 

Sipping  a second  glass  of -white 
wine  in  a New  York  restaurant, 
Mirren  looks  softer  and  a little 
older  than  the  character  with 
whom  she  has  become  almost  syn- 
onymous — Detective  Chief  In- 
spector, Jane  Tennlson.  Her  straw- 
berry blonde  hair  is  cut  longer  and 
feint  crow’s  feet  creep  away  from 
the  edges  erf  her  eyes.  Her  all-black 
outfit  — a fall-  length  leather  coat 
over  a long  skirt  — - is  stylish 
rafiw  than  fashionable. 

By  a neat  if  not  mightily  signifi- 
cant, irony.  Same  Mother’s  Son  ar- 
rives on  our  screens  in  the  wake  of 
Michael  Collins,  foe  Nell  Jordan 
“biopic”  starring  Liam  Neeson 
which  raised  hackles  among  Irish 
Protestants  and  Fleet  Street  leader 
-writers.  It  was  while  living  with 
Ulster-bom  Neeson  in  the  early 
eighties  that  Mirren  was  first  ex- 
posed at  dose  quarters  to  the  Irish 
conflict  She  based -her  character 
In  Some  Mother’s  San  an  a woman 
she  met  in  the  province  at  foe 
time. 

For  foe  last  12  years,  Mirren  has 
shared  a home  in  the  Hollywood 
Hills  with  foe  American  director 
Taylor  Hackfbrd  (An  Officer  And 
A Gentleman)  her  beloved  ca- 
tphonla  hounds,  though  she  insists 
She  does  not  consider  herself  to  be 
living  in- Los  Angeles  but  merely 


S THE  Fred  West  film  deal  the 
first  scandal  of the  year?  If  it  Is, 
then  the  second  one  must  be 


pjanto  scrup  foe  project  in  just  48 

hours,  a risky  but  potentially  im- 
portent  artistic  enterprise  has 
bean  brought  low  by  opposition 

from,  among  others,  the  Labour 
Party  spokesperson,  George 
Howarth.  . 

The  case  against  foe  Official  So- 
licitor’s sale  of  foe  film  rights  is 

easy  to  state— a film  should  not  be 

made  out  «f  the  appalling  suffering 

of  foe  Wests*  victims;  the  Wests' 

crimes  should  not  be  gSvena  mone- 
tary value;  their  children,  though 
vfrthriB  too,  should  not  benefit  from 
their  parents’  wickedness;  the  law 
is  absurd  in  imposing  on  the  OS  a 
positive  duty  to  exploit  the  west  . 
material  for  cash. 

All  these  points  are  so  obvious 
that  they  make  themselves;  the 
pfiya  in  favour  of  foe  OS’sdecisIon, 
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‘The  only 
kind  of 
Brit  you’re 
allowed  to 
bein 
America 
isa 

princess 

ora 

duchess 
or  a lord 
and then 
they  really 
love  you’ 


“spending  part  of  my  life  there”. 
Even  so,  foe  idea  that  Hollywood 
now  passes  for  Mirren’s  heme 
seems  oddly  Incongruous.  She  is 
one  of  those  British  institutions, 

Iflrp  tea  nr  fiw>  National  Health  Sff- 

vice,  whose  merits  have  gone 
largely  m recognised  across  the 
Aflantia 

She  has  been  one  of  the  brightest 
lights  of  ♦ho  RngHsh  stage  -since 
joining  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  at  18;  and  yet  Mirren  did 
not  make  her  Broadway  debut 
until  two  years  ago.  Her  Oscar- 
nominated  performance  In  The 
Madness  Of  King  George  briefly 
made  her  a studio  darling,  hut  her 
films  — a mixture  of  acclaimed 
art-house  classics  such  as  Peter 
Greenaway’s  The  Cook,  The  Thief; 
His  Wife  & Her  Lover  and  Holly- 
wood turkeys  like  The  Mosquito 
Coast — never  hit  pay  dirt  at  the 
American  box  office. 

Though  she  is  rifll  lusted  after 
by  a generation  erf  British  men 
who  cherish  the  memory  of  her 
flnnrktfnrig  naked  in  her  screen 
debat.  Age  Of  Consent,  it  seems 
her  slightly  hangdog  features  have 
never  quite  fitted  into  Hollywood’s 


Mirren  suggests  the  reason  is 
much  simpler,  however.  “It’s  be- 
cause rm  not  American.  Ameri- 
cans have  a very  nni*nmfarfaih'to 
relationship  with  people  who  speak 
With  an  ’RnglW*  I fiilnk  ft 

comes  from  those  Cecil  B De  Mflla 


films  where  all  the  Romans  were 
played  by  people  with  a British  ac- 
cent and  all  the  good  Jews  from 
Jesus  Christ  onwards  were  played 
by  Americans.  They  (Americans) 
have  thin  terrible  fear  thinly  dis- 
guised as  admiration  for  Brits.  The 
only  kind  of  Kit  you’re  allowed  to 
be  in  America  is  a princess  or  a 
duchess  or  a lord  and  then  they 
really  love  you.”  Or  perhaps  a 
tougb-as-nails  female  homiridfl  de- 
tective. Prime  Suspect  was  both  a 
critical  and  popular  success  in  the 
US,  exposing  many  Americans  to 
Mirren’s  understated  brilliance  for 
the  first  time. 

Mirren,  who  finished  fflmmg  foe 
final  series  of  foe  Granada  drama 
last  summer,  insists  she  doesn't 
miss  Jane  Tennlson,  though  she 
came  to  admire  her.  “I  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  more  like  her.  It 
was  great  playing  a character  who 
embodied  all  the  New  Year's  Eve 
resolutions  that  I make  every  year 
anri  wgniflpintly  fall  to  achieve.” 

Unlike  Tennlson,  Mirren  rarely 
figpq  her  Interlocutor  with  her  dis- 
tinctive greyteh  eyes  C*the  colour 
of  dirty  washing-up  liquid”  is  how 
she  usually  describes  them).  In- 
stead ght*  finds  a point  in  thw 
wiIrMte  d1efe>nn».  lacking  On  to  it  as 
shn  marshals  hnr  fhrmghts  Infn 
long,  impressively  complete  sen- 
tences. She  tackles  her  green  salad 
with  foe  same  deliberation,  me- 
thodically slicing  the  lettuce  into 
strips  fiwn  bundling  It  into  neat 


tonews  events,  condemning  thaOS 
is  an  irresistible  temptation.  It  can 
be  done  without  the  labour  of 
thought,  a huge  advantage  for 
someone  like  Alex  Caxifl^ihe  Ldb- 
eral  Democrat  spokesperson,  who 
(an  the  basis,  I suspect,  of  aero  con- 
sideration of  the  moral,  legal  and 
aesthetic  issues  involved)  was  ahle 
to  judge  foe  OS’s  decision  to  be 
“plain  wrong”.  Thus  do  our  politt- 
cal  parties  offer  us  leadership. 

Implicit  in  such  condemnations 
are  some  very  dubious  premises. 
One  is  that  turns— perhaps  art  as  a 
whole —must  inevitably  trivial  ise, 
or  vulgarise,  suffering.  It  follows 

that  only  a documentary  film  or 

book  is  adequate  to  the  horror  of 
the  Wests’  crimes,  the  pain  of  then- 
victims.  And  this  point  has  indeed 
been  made.  A film  would  reduce 
these  crimes  toanexerclse  in 
genre,  foe  “horror  flick”.  (Thus  the 

Express  headline: ‘‘Weri  Horror 

Film  is  Axed**). 

. The  argument  is  that  there  are 
some  subjects  that  art  cannot  mea- 
sure ijp  to,  because  they  are  too 


horrible.  To  the  extent  that  this  is 
Juri  an  anti-art  position,  one  is  in- 
dined  to  dismiss  it  as  simple- 
minded  phnisttnism.  But  to  do  so 
would  be  a mistake.  Just  such  an 
aigumerrt,albeitmtheveryspe- 
effle  circumstances  of  the  Holo- 
caust, was  made  by  the  German 
philosopher,  Theodor  Adorno,  who 
suggested  fori  “poetry  after  Ausch- 
witz fs  Impossible”. 

Adorno  meant  two  things  by 
this.  First,  fflripoetxy  was  a cele- 
bration of  the  creative  capacities  of 
humankind,  and  such  celebrations 
were  no  longer  appropriate  given 
what  Auschwitz  had  disclosed  of 
our  destructive  capacities.  Use 
deafo  camps  made  the  optimism 
implicit  in  poetry  facile,  ewm  bo- 
gus. The  second  point  was  that  po- 
etry— and  thus  art  in  general — 
was  equal  to  the  experience  of  the 
deafo  camps.  It  was  both  foe  most 


the  most  impossible  subject  And 
bo  for  poetry  to  continue,  to  be^ writ- 
ten but  without  addressing  the 
deafo  camps  would  be  like  asking 


the  Labour  Party  (ifl  can  draw  a 
frivolous,  but  heartfelt  compari- 
son) to  intervene  in  a public  debate 
on  law  and  order  from  the  left. 


Why  should  it  be 
assumed  that  it  would 
be  a work  of  cheap 
exploitation?  The 
horrors  are  an  entirely 
suitable  subject 


rather  than  the  right,  of  enlight- 
ened Conservative  policy. 
Unthinkable. 

The  Adorno  “line”  has  oacour- 
aged  intellectuals  to  deprecate 
films  about  foe  Holocaust  in  partic- 
ular. There  isa  theolt^lcal  colour- 
ing to  this;  just  aa  God’s  name  can- 
not  be  spoken  or  written,  so  foe 
mysterious  terror  efftbe  Holocaust 


bite-sized  packages.  Though  she 
exudes  a quiet  assurance  — talk- 
ing through  questions  when  she 
has  not  finished  delivering  foe 
answer  to  an  earlier  one.  for 
instance  — she  sprinkles  her 
remarks  with  not  entirely  convinc- 
ing serf-deprecation.  Running  the 
gauntlet  of  photographers  and  TV 
cameras  outside  the  Oscar  cere- 
mony might  be  fan  If  you  were 
incredibly  beautiful . . . and  totally 
confident  about  the  way  you  look," 
she  allows,  “but  if  you’re  not  it’s  a 
nightmare.”  But  isn’t  Mirren  fam- 
ous far  being  gorgeous?  “No.  Tm 
famous  for  being  cool  about  not 
being  gorgeous.” 

Enough  people  disagree  with  her 
assessment  that  when  she  ap- 
peared naked  on  the  cover  of  foe 
Radio  Times  in  October,  millions 
of  men  developed  an  unusually 
keen  Interest  in  that  week's  TV 
listings.  Mirren  says  she  agreed  to 
pose  nude  for  the  edition  celebrat- 
ing 50  years  of  the  BBC  radio  pro- 
gramme Woman’s  Hour  because 
she  was  tickled  by  the  Idea.  “I  did 
it  because  it  was  foe  Radio  Times. 
Hie  Radio  Times.1"  The  resulting 
cover,  she  thought  was  “jolly” 
rather  than  sexy.  “I  didn't  happen 
to  be  wearing  anything  but  you  ■ 
would  never  have  guessed  that 
from  foe  picture.”  Mirren  was 
selected  for  the  Radio  Times  cover 
because  she  turned  50  last  year,  an 
event  which  horrified  those  who 
stffl  remember  her  wfafly  BPmaiat 


itself  cannot  be  pictured.  At  any 
rate,  not  imaginatively.  This  is  one 

reason  why  foe  reception  given  to 
Claude  Lanzmann's  documentary 
Shoah  was  so  positive  (another 

reason  was  that  it  was  an  outstand- 
ing work  of  art).  It  seemed  to  elude 
the  Adorno  injunction,  because  it 
filmed  people  speaking  about, 
rather  than  acting  out.  the  events 

that  comprised  foe  Holocaust  By 
contrast  when  Spielberg  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  film 
Schindler’s  List  he  attracted  a res- 
ponse simifar  to  the  criticism 
directed  at  Portman  Entertain- 
ment In  foe  event,  his  critics  were 
proven  wrong;  there’s  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Messrs  Howarth,  Car- 
lile.  and  others  might  not  be 
equally  mistaken. 

Why  should  it  Just  be  assumed 
that  a film  about  the  Wests  would 
be  a work  of  cheap  exploitation, 
that  it  would  set  out  merely  to 
“entertain”  with  ghoulish  thrills? 
The  West  horrors  are  in  fact  an 
entirely  suitable  subject  fora  film. 
(There  is  a certain  philistinism 


performances  with  the  RSC  in  the 
late  1960s. 

Mirren  herself  Insists  she  is  un- 
moved by  the  landmark  birthday. 
“It  wasn’t  a big  deal  for  me.  I think 
you  have  these  crises  of  'Oh  my 
God,  who  am  I?  What  am  I doing? 
Where  am  I going?  Why  haven’t  I 
done  this  and  that  and  the  other?  I 
look  hideous,  it’s  all  over  for  me,’ 
but  they  usually  happen  at  12J30  at 
night  on  a Tuesday  evening  when 
you’re  forty  three  and  a half  or 
thirty  five  and  three  quarters.  To 
me  they’ve  never  happened  on  any 
particular  birthday.” 

Though  it  is  a regular  gripe  of 
middle-aged  Hollywood  actresses 
that  there  are  few  decent  film  roles 
for  women  over  50,  Mirren  says 
she  has  noticed  no  fan-off  in  the 
demand  for  her  services.  She 
doesn’t  know  whether  being  foe 
other  side  of  50  will  slow  her 
career,  she  says,  “but  I tell  you  if  s 
a lot  better  than  being  a 50-year-old 
ballet  dancer  or  soccer  player  be- 
cause we  deal  in  the  business  of 
being  a human  being.  That's  my 
business,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean.  It’s  reflecting  what  it  is  to 
he  a human  being,  all  foe  time 
constantly  regurgitating  different 
improvisations  on  the  theme  erf 
being  a human  being.”  Mirren 
considers  starting  another  sen- 
tence then  checks  herself.  That 
would  be  talking  about  acting. 

Joanna  Coles  is  away 


about  film  as  an  art  form  lurking  in 
this  affair:  the  Sun’s  leader  brayed 
about  mere  “cinema  entertain- 
ment”. Yet  film  is  foe  great  art  form 
of  the  20th  century).  Explaining 
pain,  making  foe  sufferings  of 
others  intelligible,  is  just  what  art 
can  do:  anyone  who  doubts  ttiia 
should  contemplate  one  of  the  great 
portraits  of  Christ  on  the  Cross.  In 
foe  years  following  the  Holocaust, 
the  German  Jewish  writer  Paul  C«- 
lan  disproved  Adorno  by  compos- 
ing achingly  elliptical.  resonant 
poeby. 

The  case  in  favour  of  a film  cm 
thesubiecKrftheWestcrimes— 
indeed,  why  not  several  films? — is, 

I believe,  actually  much  stronger  " 

than  the  case  against  It’s  a puzzle 
why  no  one  has  argued  it  Part  of 
foe  answer  may  lie  in  the  unwill- 
ingness of  our  Opposition  politi- 
cians to  adopt  stances  that how- 

ever ranotely,  and  reasonably^ 
challenge  the  received  wisdom  of 
foe  day.  it's  all  rather  depressing. 

Jeremy  Hardy  returns  next  week 
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The  fact  is, 
Mrs  Atkins, 
for  most  of 
us  heaven 
can  wait 


YES,  we  had  a very  pleasant 
New  Year,  thank  yon  — 
dose  Mends,  a bottle  of 
champagne,  party  poppers,  the 
traditional  Angus  Deayton  on  TV. 
But  it  was  a bit  Of  an  anti-climax, 
or  whatever  a non-climax  Is  when 
it  fails  to  come  before  rather  than 
after  the  main  event  Somehow 
the  switch  to  139?  seems  so  Irrele- 
vant when  the  Big  One  is  coming. 
And  things  will  seem  even  flatter 
in  the  nest  two  years. 


SORRY  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
Anne  Atkins,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land- fundamentalist  who  be- 
lieves that  gays  should  abstain 
from  sex.  However,  she  has  a 
novel  out  this  week,  so  I'm  sure 
she  won't  mind  the  publicity. 
Christians  obsessed  by  gay  sex 
usually  quote  Leviticus  20, 
where  the  Lord  (the  book  is 
largely  an  extended  interview 
God  gave  to  Moses)  calls  it  “an 

abomination”.  The  trouble  is 

that  the  Lord  also  set  down  many 
other  rules,  such  as  that  no  one 
should  touch  a menstruating 
woman,  which  even  people  of  the 
Atkinsian  tendency  don’t  follow. 

Gad  also  required  the  sacrifice 
of  livestock  on  most  occasions, 
usually  involving  sin,  but  also  as 
a sure-fire  cure  for  leprosy.  The 


penalties  ranged  from  a couple  of 
turtle  doves,  through  to  goats, 
sheep  and  cattle  for  the  more  seri- 
ous offences,  plus  death  for  any- 
one caught  In  sexual  hanky- 
panky.  including  gays.  (X  suppose 
the  notion  of  wiling  and  burning 
vast  quantities  of  cattle  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  solve  basically  a 
political  problem  is  an  ancient, 
discredited  superstition,  isn't  it?) 
Irs  the  people  who  believe  that 
every  word  in  the  Bible  Is  the  lit- 
eral truth  who  are  meet  inclined 
to  pick  and  choose  what  suits 
them. 

In  her  Daily  Telegraph  column 
Mrs  Atkins  recently  replied  to 
some  poor  married  man  who  had 
discovered  he  was  gay,  and  whose 
new  male  partner  wanted  »»»m  to 
have  sex.  Ms  Atkins  counselled 
against  this,  telling  him  to  wait 
for  the  joys  of  Heaven. 

But  wouldn’t  that  make  all  ad- 
vice columns  a waste  of  tune? 
“Yes,  it’s  very  sad  he’s  abandoned 
you  and  the  baby,  but  don't  worry, 
ifs  going  to  be  One  in  Heaven.” 
Or,  “it  Is  bard  to  get  stains  off  fish 
knives,  but  frankly,  once  you've 
tried  the  ambrosia  In  the  Celestial 
City  it  won’t  seem  to  matter." 


ALL  this  fuss  about  Jack  Straw 
attacking  the  Duke  of  Buecleuch 


(“descendant  of  a bastard  son  of 
Charles  IP)  seems  to  miss  the 
point.  I accept  Out  the  Duke 
served  in  the  war  and  has  a wide 
acquaintance,  whereas  Jack 
Straw  has  spent  most  of  his  life  as 
an  apparatchik  in  the  NUS  and 


God  also  required 
the  sacrifice  of  V . 
livestock  on  most 
occasions  mid  ,;  ■: 
also  as  a sure-fire 
cure  for  leprosy  . 


the  Labour  Party.  Blit  democracy 
isn’t  about  finding  the  651  most 
deserving  people.  Any  of  us  could 
think  of  a hundred  with  more 
qualifications.  However,  as  a wise 
old  political  correspondent  once 
said  to  me:  “You  look  at  these 
MPs  and  you  think  moat  of 
are  stupid,  ignorant,  ambitious, 
Incompetent,  boorish,  self-ob- 
sessed drunks,  and  they  are.  But 
remember  that  they  did  one  thing 
you've  never  done  — they  got 
themselves  elected.” 


WHAT  an  excellent  choice  Cas- 
sius is  for  the  formerLady  Helen 
Windsor's  little  boy.  The  best 
names  are  flexible,  for  wherever  a 
child  may  end.  up.  “Sir  Cassius 
Taylor  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
vost of  Bton".  or  else,  “Here's  Caz 
Taylor  with  the  football  round- 
up”. There’s  a tradition  of  oddball 
royal  names,  too:  Zara  Phillips, 
for  example.  Americans  thought 
the  Yorks’  choice  of  Beatrice  was 
-hilarious,  since  it’s  also  the  name 
of  a big  food  congtomerafce,  rather 
tike  filing  a child  “Nestl§".  One 
royal  name  that  could  be  revived 
is  The  King's  “Elvis”.  His  parents 
were  mountain  folk  from  ancient 
English  stock,  and  the  name  was 
an  adaptation  of  Biota,  or  Helotae. 
Ifs  a tine  old  British  monicker 
and  deserves  revival 


SOME  of  the  finest  drinking  ses- 
sions Tve  ever,  enjoyed  were  with 
Dr  Conor  Cruise  O’Brien.  I recall 
one  In  New  Orleans,  when  10  of  us 
started  at  noon,  and  finally  had  to 
leave  at  7pm  because  they  needed 
the  table  for  dinner  guests.  At  the 
end  of  another  marathon  bout  in 
London  we  had  been  abandoned 
by  colleagues,  and  Mt  I ought  to 
help  the  doctor  home  I asked 
where  he  was  staying,  and  he 
said,  “with  my  son”.  “1  know  your 


son.  he’s  a great  bloke,"  I replied. 
- - ana 


He  seized  me  by  the  lapels 
peered  angrily  into  my  eyes.  I 
favHKHd  tfiorThe  barked.  . 

Now  he  has  written  a magma* 
"cent  book  about  Thomas  Jtfferson 
/The  Long  Affefr,  Sfoclair-Steven- 
son,  £25).  O’Brien’s  point  is  that 
Jefiferaon,  for  from  being  a high- 

minded  philosopher-statesman  and 
genius,  was  a politician  to  his  s*1- 


gertips.  believed  the  end  testified 


tiie  means  and  relished  the  ex- 


cesses of  the  Frenrii  revolution. 


slav- 


and  was  a man  who  disliked  ... 
ery  In  theory  rather  than  in  prac- 
tise. (And  be  did  have  an  afiBir 
with  a slave.) 

This  Is  brave  stuff;  as  anyone, 
knows  who  has  toured  Jefferson’s 
home  at  Monticello.  which  is 
treated  much  as  the  carpenter’s 
shop  in  Nazareth  might  be.  rn'° 
book  is  an  astonishing  tour 
force,  and  the  rest  of  us  can  only 
marvel  at  Dr  O'Brien's  capacity 
for  limitless  hard  work;  tough 
thought  and- copious  drinking. 


IT’S  good  news  for  next  June 
graduates  that  McDonald’s  Is  cre- 
ating 5,000  more  jobs.  For  as  they 
say  at  Oxbridge:  "How  do  you 
aridrpss  someone  with  a starred 

acclamatory  First?”  “Big  Mac  and 
fries,  please.” 


Prime-time 


title  fight 


The  election  is  soon  upon  us. 
Pollster  Robert  Worcester 
wants  the  three  party  leaders  to 
slug  it  out  on  live  TV.  ButTory  MP 
Nick  Budgen  says  no:  a bout  in 
front  of  the  cameras  would  make 
the  contest  a presidential  farce 


Dear  Nick, 


AS  THE  MEDIA  be- 
come more  shrill  and 
politicians  more 
adept  at  side-stepping 
direct  answers  to 
direct  questions,  both 
in  the  House  and  on  programmes 
such  as  Today  and  Newsnlght, 
confidence  in  tbe  way  we  are  gov- 
erned has  plummeted.  Party  lead- 
ers talk  past  each  other,  and  we 
hate  the  slanging  matches  be- 
tween them. 

More  people  admit  they  vote  on 
images  than  on  Issues;  you  can’t 
be  happy  about  that.  So  what’s  to 
be  done  about  it?  We’re  not  going 
to  get  the  BBC  to  reform,  and 
Question  Time  in  the  House  isn’t 
much  more  than  points -scoring. 

One  thing  that  would  appeal  to 
the  British  public  would  be  a tele- 
vised leadership  debate,  with 
Major,  Blair  and  Ashdown  in  the 
same  room  during  the  election, 
answering  questions  put  to  them 
courteously,  not  in  the  interrupt- 
ing, hectoring  style  of  today's  in- 
terviewers. The  other  party  lead- 
ers hare  agreed  to  such  a debate, 
and  all  that  is  keeping  it  from 
happening  Is  the  reluctance  of 
your  party  to  agree. 

What  have  you  got  to  lose? 
You’re  way  behind  in  the  polls, 
and  MORTs  leadership  image  data 
shows  that  the  Prime  Minister  is 
thought  to  be  narrow-minded,  oat 
of  touch  with  ordinary  people  and 
inflexible. 

If  your  party  is  to  have  any 
chance  of  winning  the  election, 
you've  got  to  change  that.  And  the 
best  way  to  do  that  is  to  agree  to 
such  a debate!  And  not  one,  but 
two  or  three  such  debates  during 
the  campaign,  as  in  the  recent 
American  presidential  race.  It 
would  get  massive  viewing,  and 
could  well  affect  the  outcome  of 


the  election,  and  wby  not?  After 
all,  whose  government  is  it, 
anyway? 

Cordially, 

Robert  M Worcester 
Chairman,  MORI 


Dear  Bob, 


I AGREE  that  the  media  has  be- 
come shrill  and  politicians  more 
adept  at  side-stepping  direct  ques- 
tions. The  present  state  of  affairs 
would  be  made  worse  not  better  by 
a televised  leadership  debate  be- 
tween three  of  the  party  leaders. 

Your  proposal  is  all  part  of  the 
mistaken  attempt  to  portray  lead- 
ers of  our  political  parties  as  presi- 
dential figures  when  they  are  the 

parliamentary  representatives  of 
groups  of  people  with  distinct  in- 
terests and  prejudices;  they  are 
not  Isolated  dictators. 

The  slanging  matches  that  you 
and  I regret  are  all  part  of  the 
attempt  to  pretend  that  there  are 
no  great  issues  or  divides  between 
the  parties,  just  differences  In  em- 
phasis and  style.  A television  de- 
bate is  more  presidential  than  tbe 
traditional  Prime  Minister’s  Ques- 
tions. The  debate  would  be  seen 
away  from  the  constraints  pro- 
vided by  the  House  of  Commons 
with  its  throng  of  parliamentary 
supporters  and  opponents  giving 
their  approval  or  disapproval. 

It  is  a particularly  unfortunate 
time  to  attempt  this  presidential 
charade.  You  suggest  that  Major. 
Blair  and  Ashdown  should  be  the 
participants.  Yet  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment is  dependent  upon  the  Ulster 
Unionists,  and  no  proper  parlia- 
mentary debate  can  be  shown 
without  acknowledging  them. 

Most  of  all,  a televised  debate 
enhances  the  role  of  the  leader  and 
diminishes  the  role  of  individual 
MPs.  We  do  not  always  have  or 
deserve  a useful  function.  Never- 


theless televised  debates  give  the 
wrong  impression:  was  not  Mrs 
Thatcher,  for  all  her  dominance, 
brought  down  by  her  Cabinet  and 
then  by  her  parliamentary  party? 

We  have  had  more  than  enough 
trivia.  We  do  not  want  to  hear 
more  about  the  trip  to  Bahama  or 
the  garden  gnomes.  Let  people 
look  at  their  leaders  in  Parlia- 
ment as  the  voices  of  great  and 
different  principles,  histories  and 
interests. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Nick  Budgen 

MP  (Con),  Wolverhampton  SW 


Come  on  Nick, 


YOU  MUST  BE  living  in  a cloud- 
cuckoo-land  inhabited  only  by 
would-be  19th  century  Whig  and 
Tory  MPs.  Nobody  outside  the 
House  thinks  the  individual  MP 
has  much  If  any  impact  on  any- 
thing these  days. 

Whether  you  and  your  follow 
backbenchers  like  it  or  not,  the 
real  decisions  not  made  In  Brus- 
sels these  days  are  made  by  the 
Cabinet  at  best,  and  mostly  by  the 
PM.  Backbenchers  are  mostly 
postboxes-  for  their  constituents, 
and  pretty  ineffective  ones  at  that. 

The  people  want  to  see  for  them- 
selves whether  a prospective 
prime  minister  Is  capable  of  gov- 


erning, understands  the  problems 
feeing  Britain  and  has  a grasp  of 
world  problems.  They  also  want 
to  know  whether  he  listens  to 
public  opinion  and  whether  or  not 
he  takes  himself  too  seriously. 
The  election  is  the  only  chance 
they  get  to  make  that  judgment 

You  are  defending  the  conspir- 
acy to  keep  them  from  seeing  the 
party  leaders  in  a serious  debate. 
Don't  tell  me  that  the  Prime  Min- 
isters Questions  in  the  House  is 
an  alternative;  it  isn’t  — it’s  a 
farce. 

Sure,  any  televised  debate  must 
be  done  wen,  and  the  would-be 
prime  minister  who  trivialises  it 
would  get  his  comeuppance.  Presi- 
dents are  not  "isolated  dictators” 
in  true  democratic  societies,  only 
in  the  "elective  dictatorship”  (to 
borrow  Lord  Haflsham's  descrip- 
tion) here  that  yon  wish  to  perpet- 
uate. 

That* s what  you've  got  now;  the 
debate  is  one  good  Idea  to  break 
up  the  conspiracy.  Do  you  have 
another? 

Best  regards. 

Bob 


Dear  Bob, 


YOU  SAY  that  I have  a romantic 
and  mistaken  view  of  the  role  of 
the  backbencher.  I believe  that  it 
is  not  just  psychological  necessity 
but  observation  of  the  way  politics 
works  which  allows  me  to  say  that 
fhp  backbencher  *»»»  a more  im- 
portant role  than  you  are  prepared 
to  concede. 

In  our  constitution  there  can 
never  be  for  long  a. vacuum  of 
leadership.  Yes,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  the  Cabinet  often  have  the 
first  opportunity  for  leadership.  If 
they  decide  not  to  exercise  the 
chance  given  to  them,  then  others 
may  step  in  — sometimes  Judges, 
sometimes  even  backbenchers. 

The  best  modern  exam  ple  of  this 

is  Europe,  and  within  that  discus- 
sion the  most  Important  question 
is  whether  the  British'  join  the 


single  currency . There  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between 
the  two  leaders  of  the  main  par- 
ties on  the  single  currency. 

There  Is,  however,  a great  div- 
ide between  the  two  great  parties. 
While  the  position  of  Labour  is 
uncertain,  the  Tory  activists  in 
the  country  are  overwhelmingly 
Eurosceptical,  as  they  showed  at 
their  party  conference  in  the 
autumn:  80  or  90  per  cent  of  Tory 
backbenchers  are  against  the 
single  currency,  as  they  will  show 
In  their  Individual  election 
addresses,  and  no  Tory  govern- 
ment and  no  Tory  prime  minister 
could  now  take  Britain  into  it 
This  is  an  important  issue,  and 
yet  a televised  presidential  debate 
would  not  show  the  true  party  and 
political  reality. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Nick 


Dear  Nick, 


WHILE  I share  your  concern 
about  the  threat  to  the  role  of  the 
backbencher,  your  arguments 
don't  say  much  about  improving 
the  information  flow  to  the  elec- 
torate at  the  next  election.  You 
Ignored  my  plea  for  any  Ideas  you 
have  for  improving  foe  election 
process.  Your  concern  about  your 
own  psychological  necessity  as  a 
backbencher  speaks  volumes  for 
what  the  public  sees  as  wrong 
with  Parliament.  Tbe  British  elec- 
torate thinks  the  average  MP  is 
concerned  first  with  his  own  inter- 
ests, second  with  his  party’s,  third 
with  his  constituents',  and  fourth 
with  the  country’s.  They  think  it 
should  be  the  reverse,  with  the 
country's  interests  first,  and  MPs’ 
own  interests  last 

A televised  debate  won’t  expose 
every  problem  in  an  hour  or  two, 
certainly  not  a single  currency. 
Your  leader  won’t  even  allow  de- 
bate on  it  within  his  own  Cabinet! 

1 know  you  to  be  a fi^r^uimded 
man,  concerned  with  improving 
governance,  with  felr  and  demo- 


ILLUSTRATION  BY 
STEVE  CAPLIN 


cratic  elections,  and  with  improv- 
ing relations  between  Parliament 
and  the  public.  A leadership  de- 
bate isn't  the  end  of  parliamen- 
tary democracy  or  the  slippery 
slope  of  presidential  politics;  it  is 
Just  one  way  to  improve  the  infor- 
mation electors  receive  during  the 
coming  election.  Let's  give  it  a try! 

Best  wishes. 

Bob 


Dear  Bob, 


THANKS  for  your  compliment  In 
changing  your  position  in  such  an 
Important  way.  In  your  first  letter 
you  called  for  “not  one,  but  two  or 
three  such  debates  during  the 
campaign  as  in  the  recent  presi- 
dential race”.  Now  you  say  fofo  is 
not  an  attempt  to  go  down  the 
slippery  slope  to  presidential 
politics.  . . 

The  nation  needs  to  understand 
the  nature  of  a Parliament,  to 
which  a prime  minister  would  be 
responsible  If  his  party  wins.  Blair 
has  been  brilliant  at  standing  for 
everything  and  nothing.  A recent 
survey  shows  what  the  Labour 
party  in  Parliament  would  be  ihcp 
if  they  won.  It  would  be  dominated 
by  professional  politicians  who 
are  former  councillors.  Journalists 
and  party  officials.  Few  have  any 
experience  of  tbe  private  sector, 
and  there  would  also  be  a greatly 
increased  proportion  of  women. 

These  are  people  who  by  back- 
ground and  training  believe  that 
there  is  a political  solution  to 
every  problem.  When  the  going 
gets  rough  they  will  want  extra 
public  expenditure  and  extra  state 
interference.  Mr  Blair  will  trim  to 
them  later  as  he  has  trimmed  to 
the  general  public  recently.  Let  us 
see  him  as  a parliamentary  figure 
and  not  as . an  Isolated  future 
president 

Yours  sincerely, 

Nick 


Doonesbury 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 
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SMALLWEED 


^^INCE  this  year  marks  the 

N£200th  anniversary  of  the 
jgPdeath  of  Edmund  Burke, 

here  is  a theme  for  our  adorable 
new  year,  drawn  from  his  pages: 
“Because  half  a dozen  grass- 
hoppers under  a fern  make  the 
flaring  with  their  importunate 
chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great 
cattle,  reposed  beneath  the  shadow 

ofthe  British  oak,  chew  the  cud 

and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine 
that  those  who  make  the  noise  are 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field; 
that,  of  course,  they  arejnany  m 
number  or  that,  after  all,  they  are 
other  than  the  little,  shrivelled 
meagre,  hopping,  though  loud 
and  troublesome,  insects  of 
tbe  hour.’’ 

Insects  of  the  hour!  I shall  mut- 
ter this  mantra  to  myself when 
confronted  with  the  mouthings  of 
one  of  those  grand  tintlnnabula- 
tors  who  increasingly  blight  my 
trade,  rattling  their  empty  heads  at 

us  like  importunate  beggars  with 

vicious  collecting  boxes. 


THE  NEW  YEAR  seems  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  brood  on, 
the  of  "reverend". 

It  usually  appears  asa  prefix  to  the 
name  of  a clergyman,  but  there 
seems  no  logical  reason  why  In 
this  secular  age  this  should  still  be 
so.  All  it  means  is  "deserving  to  be 

revered",  a condition  by  no  means 
ryinfinprf  to  clergymen.  Smallweed 
would  be  much  inclined  to 
award  this  style  both  to  the  former 
inspector  of  prisons.  Judge 
Stephen  Tumim,  and  to  Tnmim's 
successor,  who  though  picked 
from  the  ranks  of  tbe  military  as 
someone  unlikely  to  be  tainted 
with  Tnmim’s  liberal  nonsense, 
seems  to  be  doing  foe  job  with  all 
Tnmim’s  reforming  vigour.  He 
will  from  now  on  be  referred  to  in 
this  column  as  the  reverend  Sir 
David  Rams  botham. 


m LUMINOUS  performance, 
mm  at  once  riveting  and  reso- 
JFNknant— Daily  Telegraph  pre- 
view of  Emily  Watson  playing 
Maggie  Tulliver  in Wednesday’s 
adaptation  ofThe  Mill  On  The 
Floss.  Are  they  sure  they  don't 
mean  a riveting  performance,  at 
once  resonant  and  luminous?  Or  a 
resonant  performance,  at  once  lu- 
minous and  riveting?  I can  count 
at  least  six  permutations. 


Jtfjjh  OMETHING  quite  appalling 
Nfekbappened  to  Smallweed  last 
weekend  on  the  A303.  As 
ever  on  a Saturday  morning,  1 had 
toned  in  to  Ra<dio3  to  catch  the 
reverend  Michael  Berkeley’s 
series.  Private  Passions,  in  which 
he  folk*  about  music  with  people 
who  love  it  and  plays  some  of  their 
choices.  The  best  of  these  pro- 
grammes, especially  that  which 


featured  tbe  very  reverend  Sir  Isa- 
iah Berlin,  can  only  be  described 
as  luminous,  resonant,  and  rivet- 
ing. The  new  Covent  Garden  su- 
premo Genista  McIntosh  was  also 
a very  great  treat  Smallweed  can- 
not have  been  alone  among  listen- 
ers in  fefling  hopelessly  in  love 
with  her  well  before  half  past  12. 

This  time,  however,  Berkeley’s 
guest  was  someone  called  Dame 
Edna  Everage.  whom  Smallweed 
had  always  believed  to  be  a man 
dressed  up.  Who  can  trust  the  mu- 
sical choices  of  an  impersonator? 
Would  the  music  played  be  the 
genuine  choices  ofBarry  Humph- 
ries, or  the  kind  of  thing  he  as- 
sumed the  dreadful  Dame  Edna 
would  fancy?  Smallweed  switched 
off.  Any  further  offences,  and 


Berkeley  will  be  stripped  of  his 
reverendship. 


HAVING  beaten  Celtic, 

Rangers  will  win  the  Scot- 
tish Premier  Division.  They 
always  do.  Yet  they  felt  in  Europe. 
This  is  because  they  have  things 
too  easy  at  home.  One  way  to  alle- 
viate this  would  be  to  extend  the 
lacklustre  competition  which  was 
once  foe  Football  League  Cup  — 
it’s  now  sponsored  by  Coca-Cola — 
to  Scottish  clubs.  In  the  first  two 


rounds,  clubs  in  tbe  three  lower 
English  divisions  would  compete 
with  each  other;  those  In  Scotland 
would  do  foe  same.  In  round  three, 
the  contest  would  bring  foe  two 
nations  together,  with  the  18 
English  and  eight  Scottish  clubs 
who’d  survived  round  two  joined 
by  eight  sides  from  the  Scottish 
Premier  and  22  from  the  English. 
The  top  two  teams  in  England  and 

foe  top  two  in  Scotland  would  have 
byes  to  round  four.  The  arithmetic 
is  quite  tricky,  but  I think  I can 
make  it  work,  and  Pm  happy  to 
supply  it  to  foe  football  authori- 
ties. Simply  send  an  sae  to  Small- 
weed Enterprises  Ltd,  enclosing  a 
cheque  for  £6,000. 


MALL  WEED  is  rebuked  for 
^%allegedly  disputing  the 
’jW^BBC's  view  that  foe  tune  of 
EWa  Moor  Bahfat  was  written  by 
aCanterbm  , shoemaker  caned 
Thomas  Clark.  Sally  Drags  of 
Congleton,  Cheshire,  says  he 
wrote  the  tune,  known  as  Cran- 
ia1™*. in  1805,  as  asettingfor  the 
tiynm,  Grace,  ’tis  A Charming 

sound.  Later  it  was  recycled  asa 

Srsar 

ZK^ea^)anaaft«- 

This  may  well  be  so,  but  it 
misses  the  point  of  Small  weed's 
complaint,  which  was  that  the 
BBC  should  have  explained  this 
history  to  an  a udience  much  of 
which  must  have  said  to  itself  the 
moment  the  music  started-  "But 


font  ta  foe  tuneofUkia  Moor!  How 


did  this  come  aboutFi am  told 

saass. 

S^s.^ora^ristmas  with  a 
* one) 


apott^to  every  verse.  Book  now 


to  avoid  disappointment. 
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Brothers 
inarms 


Noel  and  Liam  Gallagher  of  Oasis  are 
Britain’s  most  celebrated  feuding  . 
brothers.  Their  formative  years 
were  fraught  with  anger  and 
violence.  Now  they  front  a band  to 
rival  the  Beatles.  Is  it  any  wonder 
their  relationshwip  is  so 
complicated?  By  Paolo  Hewitt 


PEGGY  Sweeney  arrived 
In  England  in  1961.  One 
of  the  eldest  of  ten  from 
a poor,  rural  family  In 
Ireland,  abandoned  by 
their  father,  she'd  had  little 
choice.  She  was  18,  nervous  and 
frightened.  She  spent  her  first 
night  at  the  flat  of  a girlfriend 
who’d  already  made  the  move 
from  Charlestown,  County  Mayo, 
to  Manchester  and.  when  the 
lights  went  out  and  everyone  said 
goodnight,  she  buried  her  free  in 
the  pillow  and  cried  her  eyes  out. 

Her  first  Job  was  as  a waitress- 
cleaner  at  Manchester's  Central 
Station,  where  she  worked  from 
Gam  until  10pm.  She  worked  there 
for  a year,  until  a better  job,,  at  a 
cardboard  factory,  along  Td 
put  a pound  in  an  envelope  and  send 
it  home  forme  mum,’  die  says. 

The  Beatles  had.  scored  their 
first  Top  20  hit  in  1960  with  Love 
Me  Do/PS  I Love  You,  and  within 
a year  they  had  become  the  big- 
gest group  In  the  world.  Thou- 
sands of  teenage  girls  would 
scream  and  falnl.wben  they  heard 
their  records  or  saw  them  play. 
Peggy,  barely  mare  than  irgiri  her-: 
self,  was  totally  bemused  by  pop 
hysteria.  What  were  these  girls 
playing  at? 

Peggy  liked  Top  Of  The  Pops 
when  it  was  launched  on  televi- 
sion in  early  1964,  but  if  she  was 
honest,  when  she  wanted  a night 
out,  she  much  preferred  to  see  one 
of  the  Irish  hands  play  the  Satur- 
day-night slot  at  the  Astoria.  And 
it  was  there,  in  January  1964,  that 
Peggy,  sitting  quietly  at  a table, 
was  Introduced  to  an  unassuming 
young  man. 

He  didn’t  drink,  didn't  say 
much.  He  was  a builder,  and  to 
Peggy  he  seemed  like  hen  quiet 
and  contained.  He  told  her  that  his 
name  was  Thomas  Gallagher  and 
that  his  family  hailed  from  County 
Meath.  He'd  left  home  when  he 
was  17,  leaving  behind  a family  of 
five  brothers  and  one  sister.  He 
was  now  20. 

FOr  the  next  nine  months,  they 
courted.  Then,  on  March  27,1965, 
at  the  Holy  Name  Church  in 
Chorlton  on  Medlock,  Peggy 
Sweeney  married  Thomas  Gal- 
lagher. The  Beatles  were  Just 
about  to  release  their  first  single 
of  the  year.  Ticket  To  Ride,  which, 
years  later,  Peggy's  second  Bon, 
Noel,  was  to  name  as  the  greatest 
single  ever  released. 

Three  weeks  later,  she  realised 
she  had  made  the  biggest  mistake 
of  her  life. 

After  their  wedding,  Peggy  and 
Thomas  moved  into  a small  coun- 
cil house  at  2 Sandycroft  Street  in 
the  Longsite  area  of  Manchester. 
By  then,  Peggy  was  seven  months 
pregnant.  The  house  bad  four 
rooms,  an  outside  toilet  and  a coal 
cellar,  hi  the  sitting-room  was  a 
sofa,  a chair,  a radiogram  and  a 
TV,  all  bought  on  hire  purchase. 

Three  weeks  into  their  mar- 
riage, they  quarrelled.  It  was  then 
that  Peggy  witnessed  for  the  first 
time  her  husband’s  terrible  fiiry 
— a temper  so  fearsome  it  shook 
her.  Thirty -odd  years  ago,’  she 
says,  “you  never  really  heard  of 
divorce.  You  never  heard  of  the 
pill  or  birth  control  Yon  just 
thought  you  were  married,  and 
that  was  your  Job.” 

On  January  11. 1966,  Peggy  8»ve 
birth  to  her  first  son.  Paul 
Anthony.  Fourteen  months  later, 
on  May  29  1967,  a second  son  fol- 
lowed. He  was  named  Noel 
Thomas.  Both  babies  were  deliv- 
ered at  home-  ^ _ 

I was  wanting  two  boys  together 
cos  l thought  they'd  grew  up  and 
play  football  together  and  they  d 
be  great  Mends  for  each  other. 
They  used  to  get  along  great  Paul 
and  Noel  went  everywhere 
together  up  until  they  were  teen- 
agers. They'd  half-kill  each  otheri 
but  then,  you’d  see  them  walking 
out  of  the  gate  together.' 

•My  life  revolved  around  the 
boys,'  Peggy  recalls.  Td  spend  my 
time  washing,  cooking  or  clean- 
ing, and  wherever  I went  tney 
were  with  me.  If  I Wt  the  house, 
they  were  always  with  me.  Even 
from  an  early  age, 
stay  In  the  house  with  their  dad, 
because  they  never  got  any  atten- 
tion from  Wto-  He  wanted  to  sit 
and  watch  television  and  that  was 
it'  Stffi,  the  hoys  may  have  tnear 
Cither  to  thank  for  their  lotveof 
football  Some  children  chcos® 
their  football  teams,  others  we 
them  thrust  upon  them.  Noel  was 


one  of  the  latter.  The  team  given  to 
him  was  Manchester  City.  At  the 
age  of  four,  he  says,  his  dad  would 
taka  him  and  his  brother  to  Maine 
Road  to  see  City  play.  This  choice 
of  team  reflected  Thomas’s  con- 
trary nature.  Most  Manchester 
Irish  supported  Manchester 
United.  The  brilliant  Northern  Ire- 
land winger,  George  Best,  played 
for  them.  But  Thomas  Gallagher 
picked  the  Sky  Blues.  And  City 
weren't  a bad  team,  dominated  at 
the  time  by  class  players  like  Mike 
Suxnmerbee,  Colin  Bell  mid  Fran- 
cis Lee. 

IN  1971  it  was  Manchester 
City’s  policy  to  let  spectators 
in  free  after  half-time. 
Thomas  would  take  advan- 
tage of  this,  getting  to  the 
ground  at  around  a quarterto  four 
and  then  locating  himself  and  his 
sons  in  the  ground’s  Kippax  Stand. 
Tt  was  a big  stand,'  Nod  recalls, 
’and  down  the  side,  where  the  per- 
spex screen  was,  there’s  a big 
slope  with  this  ledgetype  thing.  It 
was  just  big  enough  to  get  a kid  on, 
so  all  the  dads  would  put  their 
tiftfron  there.  It  vfe$  uke%000  kids 
all  sat  in  a canoe  and  each  dad 
knew  exactly  where  his  son  was. 
He’d  leave  you  there  with  a flask 
of  Oxo  andabag  of  crisps  and  fuck 
off  to  the  bar.  AH  you  could  see 
was  this  big  wall  of  little  kids  with 
big  bobble  hats  and  scarves  on. 
Then  he  would  come  back  at  foil 
time  and  pick  us  up,  and  that 
would  be  it’  Any  four-year-old 
would  have  found  the  experience 
amazing,  sat  there  amid  a sea  of 
grown  men,  taking  in  this  spectac- 
ular of  deafening  noise  and  colour 


What’s  the  story?  In  the  picture  taken  at  St  Bernard’s  Catholic  School  the  cherubic  Liam,  aged  five  (on  the  left),  and  big  brother  Noel  aged  ten,  already  have  their 
characteristic  Celtic  good  looks.  Now  seriously  successful  rocketers  (top  left).  Noel  and  Liam’s  image  is  somewhat  less  than  angelic 


local  church  in  Charlestown,’  Noel 
enthusiastically  recalls.  There 
was  one  mass  and  it  was  like  at 
ten  in  the  morning  and  that  was  it, 
everyone  was  there.  The  first  per- 
son to  leave  two  minutes  before 
anybody  else  was  the  landlord  of 
the  pub  across  the  road  because  he 
used  to  have  to  go  and  open  up. 
He’d  be  at  the  front  somewhere 
and  the  priest  would  give  him  a 
nod,  because  the  priest  was  mad 
for  the  ale  as  well  so  as  soon  as 
you’d  see  him  leave,  it  was  like  a 
two-minute  warning.  You  knew 
you’d  be  straight  across  to  the 
boozer.  So  we’d  go  over  to  the  pnh. 
1 wasn’t  allowed  to  drink,  but  you 
were  allowed  into  the  pub.  Every- 
one was  there,  police,  everyone. 
Top.'  Charlestown  was  an  isolated, 
pretty,  lawless  town,  or  so  it 
seemed  ,to  NoeL  TSfotgpdy  had  driv- 
ing lf&e&cesL  Everybody  was 
drink-driving  all  over  the  place. 
There  was  like  two  police  officers, 
and  these  geezers  from  the  IRA 
used  to  bowl  into  town,  walk  into 
the  bank,  loads  of  people  around, 
and  go.  How  you  doing?  You  all 
right?  How’s  your  mum?  Give  us 
the  money.  How  you  doing?  Put 
the  money  in  the  bug.  Thank  you.’ 
And  off  they’d  go.  Xt  was  like  the 
wild  West'  The  sense  of  freedom, 
aligned  with  a drinking  culture, 
made  an  impact  on  NoeL  Later  an, 
his  music  and  bend  would  stand 


In  the  holidays  Peggy  took  the  boys  to  County  Mayo.  Noel  recalls 
blackberrylng,  fetching  water,  and  gathering  the  harvest 


— and,  when  City  scored,  an  erup- 
tion of  unbridled  mass  Joy.  Then 
the  songs  would  start 

Soon  the  Gallaghers  would  leave 
the  area.  Their  house  was  sched- 
uled for  demolition  and  the  coun- 
cil rehoused  them  across  town  in 
the  Burnage  area.  The  move 
meant  a new  school  for  the  boys: 
St  Bernard’s,  a Catholic  school  By 
all  accounts,  Paul  was  the  easier  of 
the  two  brothers  to  teach.  He,  like 
his  mum,  loved  reading  and  writ- 
ing.-Noel  was  bright  as  well,  but 
prone  to  laziness.  It  was  only 
when  something  interested  him 
that  he  would  apply  himself. 

In  summertime,  however,  the 
boys  and  Peggy  were  able  to  break 
free  In  the  school  holidays,  they 
would  return  to  Ireland.  Just  the 
three  of  them,  back  to  County 
Mayo  to  visit  their  gran,  uncles 
and  cousins.  It  was  an  idyllic  and 
Important  time  for  NoeL  Manches- 
ter was  grey  concrete,  motorways 
and  high-rise  flats.  County  Mayo 
was  breathtaking  scenery  where 
you  could  run  for  miles.  The 
country  air  was.  sweet,  the  way  of 
life  totally  different  from  anything 
be  had  ever  known. 

‘We  used  to  go  out  in  the 
country,’  Noel  recalls,  .’picking 
blackberries  to  make  jam.  My 
gran  didn't  have  any  .running 
water,  so  you  used  to  have  to  go 
over  to  the  well  We’d  go  fishing 
with  our  nnclp  to  get  fish  to  eat. 
And  then  they  had  these  big;  mas- 
sive barns.  My  uncles  and  aunties 
would  go  out  with  pitchforks  and 
throw  hay  into  the  back  of  the 
trader.  Then  they’d  drive  it  into 
the  bam  and  me  and  our  kid  and 
aU  my  cousins  used  to  get  up  on  a 
ladder  and  go  right  Into  the  rafters 
and  jump  down  on  all  tills  bay.  All 

of  us  jumping  together,  all  of  us  on 

our  arses.  Then  we'd  start  scrap- 
ping. It  was  fucking  ace.'  Sunday 
mornings  were  a particular  treat 
•I’ve  got  so  many  memories  of  the 


precisely  for  that  principle,  for 
freedom. 

It  was  Peggy  who  bought  Noel 
his  first  record  player,  and  both 
her  two  sons  their  first  guitars. 
Noel  and  Paul  were  obviously  at- 
tracted to  music,  and  anything 
they  showed  an  interest  in,  Peggy 
would  do  her  utmost  to  encourage. 
Not  their  father,  she  says.  “He 
wouldn’t  give  a damn.’  she  recalls 
bitterly.  They  woke  up  Christmas 
morning  and  there  wasn’t  a thing 
for  them  from  him.  But  I always 
made  sure  they  had  loads  of  pre- 
sents. He’d  go  out  Christmas  Eve 
and  you  wouldn’t  see  him  again 
until  Christmas  night.  He  was  pe- 
culiar. He’d  go  out  and  spend 
money  an  others,  but  his  own 
never  got  anything.’  On  Septem- 
ber 21, 1972,  there  was  a new  addi- 
tion to  the  family.  Peggy  gave 
birth  to  a third  son,  William  John 
Paul  or  Liam.  Thomas  now  found 
extra,  employment  as  a country- 
and-westera  DJ  at  the  Hedy  Name 
social  dub  in  Chorlton.  Briefly, 
Peggy  was  happy.  She  thought  it 
might  mean  more  money  for  the 
family.  Wrong.  Thomas,  she  says, 
had  now  started  drinking:  Peggy 
began  to  balance  her  life  around 
work  and  her  children,  earning 
her  own  money  by  working  at  the 
McVitie’s  biscuit  factory. 

That  wasn’t  a very  happy  time,' 
she  recalls.  1 had  to  go  to  work;  I 
had  no  other  choice.  I had  to  feed 
them  and  clothe  them.  1 had  to 
leave  for  MeVitLe’s  at  4pm,  so  Td 
bring  TJam  into  the  sitting-room 
and  say,  ’Watch  Play  School, 
Liam.’ ' Peggy  would  then  rush  to 
work  and  return  when  her  shift 
finished  at  9115pm-  She  felt  guilty 
leaving  her  young  son  on  his  own, 
but  there  was  no  alternative.  Td 
spend  my  time  on  the  phone  ring- 
ing again  and  again  until  1 knew 
the  others  were  in.  Td  ring  every 
hour  say,  ’Liam,  Is  your  dad 
home  yet?*  He’d  say,  ‘No,  he’s  not 


hack  and  I want  you  to  come 
home, main,  I don’t  Tike  being  here 
on  my  own.’  His  father  would  say, 
TII  be  back,  m definitely  be  back’, 
but  he  didn't  come  back  until  the 
next  day.  Liam  would  come  down 
the  road  to  meet  me,  crying  and 
looking  to  see  where  I was.  And 
there  was  the  father,  out  with 
other  women  and  expecting  me  to 
give  him  money  as  well*  Nod 
remembers  helping  ids  father  load 
up  the  car  with  his  records  for  his 
night’s  DJ  spot  Noel  or  Paul  were 
never  allowed  to  go  with  him,  in 
fact,  however  hard  Nod  tried  to 
gain  his  father’s  love,  it  was  all  a 
waste  of  time.  It  was  he  who  bore 
the  brunt  erf  his  father’s  frustra- 
tions and  anger.  'He  didn't  partic- 
ularly like  me,  for  same  reason,’ 
Nod  muses.  T suppose  I was  a sar- 
casticjtljlg  lyke,  and  he  could  see 
right  through  it  I was  always  an- 
swering hack,  I was. always  ask- 
ing. *What  are  you  doing  that  for?1 
or,  'What’s  all  that  about?1  ' He 
gave  Nod  a bad  time,'  Peggy  con- 
firms. T don’t  know  why.  Maybe  it 
was  because  Nod  was  that  much 
closer  to  me.  Liam  would  be  the 
most  likely  one  to  retaliate.  Liam 
would  stand  there,  and  you  could 
see  it  In  his  face,  Don’t  you  dare 
touch  my  Mam.’  I’ll  always 
remember  Nod  saying  to  me, 
‘Soon  as  I can  beat  him.  Mum,  I’m 
going  to  kill  him.'  Xt  was  after  his 
father  had  beaten  him  that  bad.  If 
Noel  got  in  five  minutes  after  nine 
and  Thomas  was  there,  then  Nod 
got  it  And  tt  wasn't  just  a slap,  it 
was  proper,  you  know,  in  the  face, 
in  the  month.  He  didn’t  care.  And 
he’d  kirk  thgffi  with  his  walking- 
hoots. 

I swear,  if  he  had  walked  out, 
the  boys  probably  would  have  had 
a bit  of  respect  for  him.  But  he 
didn’t  do  that,  he  terrorised  them.’ 
Young  Liam,  who  was  constantly 
by  her  side,  witnessed  everything. 
•Wherever  I went,  Liam  went,  so 
be  saw  more  of  his  father  hitting 
me.  Nod  would  come  in  and  say. 
•What  happened  to  you.  Mum? 
Where  did  you  get  that  black  eye?" 
Td  cover  up,  you  see,  say  I walked 
into  a door.  But,  of  course.  Nod 
knew,  and  so  did  Paul’  By  the 
time  Nod  was  14,  he  was  suffering 

from  depression.  He  became  with- 
drawn and  moody.  Emotionally, 
his  barriers  went  up.  He  wouldn’t 
let  anyone  in,  a form  of  self-protec- 
tion. He  expressed  his  unhappi- 
ness in  many  ways.  He  became  a 
thirf.  a football  hooligan,  and  he 
found  refuge  in  drugs.  Later,  he 
would  find  salvation  In  music. 

Noel  Gallagher  entered  St 
Mark’s,  a boys-only  secondary 
school  in  September  1978,  and  he 
ran  straight  into  a nightmare  — 
he  was  put  in  the  wrong  class. 
This  is  a true  story/  he  states.  1 
gloriously  failed  my  11-plus,  but 
my  results  got  mixed  up  with  a 
geezer  called  David  Gallagher  and 
I got  put  In  the  top  bracket  in  the 
first  year.  So  Pm  with  all  these 
forking  nobs  and  I can’t  get  my 
head  around  it  I hated  everyone 
in  the  dasS-  They  all  had  glasses, 
briefcases  and  alZ  this  shit  Z 
remember  in  the  first  assembly 
the  teacher  calling  out  the  names, 
and  my  mates,  who  were  in  the 
divvies’  class,  were  going,  ‘Where 
the  fuck  are  you  going?  You  must 
have  passed  your  exam,  you  swot 
bastard.'  'Meanwhile,  this  poor 
bastard.  David,  was  with  all  my 
mates,  and  they  used  to  kick  his 

head  in.  take  hi.  dinner  tickets  off 
him,  his  butties  and  all  that  His 
mum  and  dad  used  to  come  to  the 
school  to  complain.  And  they 
never  sussed  it  out  until  a year 
later.  Then,  I swapped  with  him,  i 
remember  a symbolic  thing  at  as- 
sembly when  he  walked  passed  me 
and  gave  me  a dirty  look  as  I was 
going  to  Join  my  mates.  It  was  Eke. 
you  twat  IT  do  you.  I think  that’s 
where  I got  all  my  hate  of  school 
from.  I hated  everyone.’  Especially 
the  bright  kids,  the  ones  who 
would  always  hand  in  their  home- 
work mx  time,  who  never  got  into 
tremble  and  who  looked  down  on 
>le  such  as  Nod.  Students,  he 
students.  And  when,  later, 
his  hand  would  be  pitched  against 
a student  haw/tJ  h)<  venom  would 
come  pouring  out 


For  Nod,  the  Sex  Pistols  were 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  bands 
ever.  They  had  tunes,  disaffected 
hut  glorious  anthems  most  of 
them,  and  they  rekindled  rock's 
rebellious  spirit  before  gloriously 
self-destructing.  Noel  connected 
with  their  dont-give-a-fuck  atti- 
tude. He  hadn't  seriously  taken  up 
music  himself  yet  Guitar  lessons 
in  the  last  year  of  his  primary 
school  hadn’t  helped. 

T knocked  it  on  the  head  be- 
cause the  teacher  was  trying  to 
make  me  play  left-handed  because 
Tm  left-handed,’  he  explains.  'And 
I couldn't  get  ft.  Then,  when  I got  a 
right-handed  (me,-  it  all  made 
sense.  Somebody  should  have 
taken  the  time  to  say,  this  kid’s  got 
talent  he's  actually  left-handed, 
but  he’s  persevering  to  play  ft 
right-handed  — . there  must  he 
snmafhing  here.  But  they  never 
did.’  It  was  a slight  that  Noel 
would  never  forget TJoel  won’t  for- 
give and  forget’  Peggy  says.  ’If 
you  cross  him.  then  that’s  ft.  and 
Pm  like  that  as  weft.’  Noel  Gal- 
lagher recalls  his  first  two  years  at 
school  as  ’days  filled  with  Just 
staring  out  of  the  window*.  At 
home,  he  found  himself  writing 
poems,  scraps  of  lyrics.  And  out  in 
the  street  he  involved  himself  in 
Illegal  activities.  Near  his  house 
there  was  a parade  of  shops.  One 
of  them,  Mr  Sifter’s,  was  where 


won’t  remember  the  full  details. 
All  he  knows  is  that  his  dad 
started  an  argument  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,,  a fury  so  strong 
gripped  him  that  he  pushed 
Thomas  down  the  stairs.  And  then 
he  was  upon  him.  By  the  time  he 
was  finished,  by  the  time  he  had 
vented  just  a little  of  the  anger  and 
hurt  he  had  been  harbouring  all 
these  years,  his  father  would  need 
six  weeks  in  hospital  to  recover. 

In  the  previous  years,  the  Gal- 
lagher boys  had  been  urging  their 
mother  to  leave  Thomas,  but 
Peggy  resisted.  One  thing  held  her 
in  check:  rile  was  a Catholic.  For 
Peggy,  to  divorce  or  leave  her  hus- 
band would  mean  excommunica- 
tion from  the  church  and,  ulti- 
mately, that  would  lead  her  into 
HelL  It  was  unthinkable  even  to 
consider  it  ..  . . 

Trapped  in  this  impossible  situ- 
ation, Peggy  often  tried  to  chal- 
lenge her  husband.  In  desperation, 
she  would  ask,  “Why  do  you  do 
such  terrible  things?*  And  Thomas 
would  reply,  chillingly,  ‘Because 
everyone  else  does.’  Finally,  Noel 
that  once  .happy-go-lucky  child, 
could  take  no  more  and  beat  his 
father  to  a bloody  pulp.  The  last 
time  1 saw  him,’  he  would  tell  the 
press,  foe  was  being  carried  out  by 
some  paramedics,’  In  the  end, 
Peggy  went  to  the  council  and 
begged  them  to  move  her  and  the 


Liam  (pictured  with  Peggy  when  he  was  15)  began  playing  with  a 
band  called  Rain  in  1988  — it  was  he  who  renamed  it  Oasis 


Noel  would  buy  all  his  records. 
Years  later,  he  would  immortalise 
it  in  the  song  Shakermaker. 
Nearby,  on  Shorebrook  Road,  was 
a confectioner’s  run  by  two  old 
women.  At  lunchtime,  they  would 
shut  up  shop  but  fail  to  secure  the 
front  door.  ‘And  we  hated  them,' 
Noel  says,  “because  they  looked 
like  Hinge  and  Bracket  So  me  and 
two  geezers  bowl  in  at  about  1.30 
while  these  old  biddies  sat  in  the 
back  room  having  tea  and  bis- 
cuits. We  couldn’t  open  the  till  cos 
It  was  one  of  those  electronic  tills 
and  they  were  a new-fangled  thing 
in  them  days.  We  were  pressing  all 
these  buttons  and  they  didn’t  do  a 
thing.  Anyway,  as  we  were  bowl- 
ing out  of  the  shop,  full  of  ciga- 
rettes, tins  of  salmon  and  coffee, 
because  they  were  the  most  expen- 
sive things,  a delivery  man  shows 
up  and  sees  us.  So  we  get  chased 
away  and  recognised.’  Noel  ap- 
peared in  juvenile  court  and  was 
fined.  In  another  escapade,  .Noel 
and  two  guys  he'd  met  in  a cafe 
entered  a house,  taking  a digital 
watch  and  a Walkman.  The  next 
day,  Noel  sold  them  in  the  cafe. 
‘We  actually  got  away  with  that 
for  about  six  weeks,  until  one  of 
the  geezers  we  burgled  this  house 
with  got  caught  doing  another 
burglary.  He  told  them  that  he  had 
burgled  the  house  with  me.  I was 
sat  in  the  launderette  doing  my 
Mam's  washing  and  this  CID  man 
walks  in.  ‘Are  you  Noel  Gallagher? 
Does  this  address  ring  any  bells?* 
My  mam's  going;  How  dare  you? 
That* s my  son.  He  hasn't  done  any- 
thing wrong.' Eh.  sorry.  Mam.  So  I 
went  to  court  and  got  fined  again.’ 


T had  to  happen.  It  was  in- 
evitable. One  day  the  son  was 
a helpless  child.  Suddenly,  be 
was  a strong  man,  and  his 
father  hadn't  noticed.  The  in- 
cident took  place  early  in  the 
morning,  although  Noel  cant  or 


boys.  She  would  sit  in  grey  offices, 
tears  streaming  down  her  face, 
pleading  with  them.  Eventually, 
the  council  relented. 

Typically,  Liam  was  against 
moving  house.  They  should  throw 
dad  out  he  argued.  Why  should 
they  have  their  lives  disrupted? 
He  was  the  one  who  should  move. 
But  move  they  did.  One  night 
while  Thomas  was  out,  they 
packed  their  bags  and  moved  to  a 
new  council  house  in  Burnage.  On 
the  night  they  arrived,  the  boys 
chose  their  bedrooms  — Liam  and 
Noel  sharing;  Paul  in  another 
room  — and  then  they  finally 
slept 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  next 
morning  Peggy,  who  by  now 
weighed  just  seven-and-a  half 
stone,  sat  down  in  the  empty  sit- 
ting-room and  looked  at  the  bare 
walls  and  uncarpeted  floor.  Then 
she  asked  herselt  ‘How  on  earth 
will  this  family  survive?’  They 
bad  nothing  to  their  name  except 
the  clothes  on  their  backs.  There 
was  little  money  coming  in.  What 
were  they  to  do?  The  gig  at  The 
Point  in  Dublin  was  a huge  cele- 


bration, a true  meeting  erf  band 
and  audience  in  which  everyone 
present  lost  themselves  in  the 
music  and  the  occasion,  only  to 
come  back  to  reality  as  I Am  The 
Walrus  faded  from  the  speakers.  It 
was  March  1996.  Backstage,  Bono, 
singer  with  U2,  came  to  greet  the 
band  and  invite  them  back  to  his 
huge  house.  The  band  declined  the 
offer,  and  sat  exhausted  in  the 
dressing-room  as  people  swirled 
all  around  them. 

Eventually,  Guigsy  (the  bassist) 
went  over  to  U2's  dub  with  a few 
others.  They  walked  back  to  the 
Westbury  Hotel  at  about  2am. 
Most  people  had  gone  to  bed,  hut 
in  the  sitting-room  area  Liam  sat 
on  a chair  saying,  Tm  going  to 
have  the  cunt,  Tm  fucking  going  to 
have  him.  I don’t  care  who  he’s 
with,  m chin  the  cunt.’  Terry  (the 
band’s  security  guard)  and  Bone- 
head  (the  drummer)  sat  by  him, 
trying  to  calm  him  down. 

*No,  Liam,  leave  it’  Terry  said 
in  his  thick  London  accent  *Let 
him  have  his  drink  and  Just  flick- 
ing ignore  him.’  He's  right,’  said 
Bonehead,  ignore  the  cunt  That’s 
what  will  get  to  him.  He  wants  you 
to  go  over  there  and  do  some- 
thing.’ ‘Well  I fodting  wifi,’  I Jam 
asserted. 

The  two  women  most  dose  to 
Liam  were  not  at  the  hoteL  His 
mother  Peggy  was  staying  in  an- 
other hotel  with  her  sisters,  and 
Patsy,  his  girlfriend,  was  now  in 
London.  She  had  flown  back  that 
morning.  Meanwhile,  Thomas  Gal 
lagher,  allegedly  paid  by  the  News 
Of  The  , World  to  book  into  the 
same  hotel,  sat  in  the  same  bar  as 
his  youngest  son  and  looked  over 
and  waited. 

■What’s  he  flicking  doing  here?’ 
Liam  demanded.  And  then  he  was 
up,  making  his  way  towards  the 
father  he  hadn't  seen  in  years. 
Terry  gave  chase  and  Just  as  Liam 
got  to  his  dad’s  table  swiftly 
blocked  him  off. 

‘You  fucking  cunt,  m break 
your  legs,’  Liam  shouted  trying  to 
get  around  Terry. 

■You  couldn't  break  Albert  Tat- 
lock's  legs.’  Thomas  sneered. 

•You  cunt,  IE  have  you.'  Liam 
went  to  punch  him,  but  every  time 
he  moved,  Terry  moved  expertly 
with  him.  Liam  threw  big  arm.  up 
in  disgust  and  walked  away.  He 
looked  hurt,  devastated- Suddenly, 
Noel  entered  the  room,  walked 
past  his  father,  and  went  straight 
to  Liam. 

'Liam,  come  with  me.’  *No,  I 
won’t.’  'Liam!  You  come  with  me 
right  now.’  Noel  was  in  no  mood  to 
argue.  His  voice  made  that  pa- 
tently clear.  T-iam  stood  up  and 
Noel  took  biro  by  the  arm  and 
guided  him  to  the  far  side  of  the 
room.  They  disappeared  behind 
some  curtains. 

The  next  day,  a security  guard 
was  placed  outside  both  Noel  and 
Liam’s  rooms.  Thomas  had  al- 
ready left  Noel  ordered  up  a bottle 
erf  Jack  Daniel’s  and  a bottle  of 
Coke,  and  he  and  his  girlfriend 
Meg  partied  all  day  and  all  night. 
Close  your  eyes,  the  monster  has 
gone.  Liam  surfaced  mid-after- 
noon and  went  downstairs  to  the 
bar.  He  seemed  happy  and  relaxed. 
The  thing  they  had  dreaded  ever 
since  fame  came  knocking  cm 
their  door  had  taken  place.  The 
storm  was  over,  spent.  Now  they 
could  relax  in  the- sunshine. 
Maybe. 


Paolo  Hewitt  is  a music  journalist  who  has 
written  books  on  the  Small  Faces  and  Paul 
Weller,  and  a novel,  Heaven’s  Promise.  He 
had  had  unprecedented  access  to  the 

group,  their  family  and  friends,  for  his 
definitive  biography,  Getting  High:  the 

Adventures  of  Oasis.  This  extract  comes 

from  the  book,  to  be  published  by  Boxtree 
on  January  10,  and  the  story  continues  in 
die  Guardian  International’s  G2  next  week. 
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SHOOTING  STARS 

Rising: 

Katy 

Seconds* 


Up . . . Youngest  daughter  of  portly 
Goon  Sir  Harry.  Katy  attends  Bristol 
Old  V/Sc  drama  school  and  wins  an 
award  for  Best  Comedy  Actress. 

Up . . . Years  of  regional  theatre, 
radio  drama  and  London’s  Burning 
foBow,  not  to  mention  a not-at-ail 
nepotistlc  appearance  on  Highway. 

And  Away The  last  week  of 

1996,  and  a rasping  Imekla 
Staunton  retires — temporarily — 
from  Guys  And  Dolls  at  the  National. 

making  way  tor  her  understudy.  Katy 

Secombe  steps  on  to  the  Olivier 
stage  for  five  performances  in  the 
hottest  show  in  town. 


Palling: 

Superman 


Going  — Clark  Kenfs  superhero 
alter-ego  saves  the  planet  from 
many  a scare  for  over  half  a century 
with  the  help  of  underpants  dra- 
matically worn  over  his  tights. 
Going.,.  But  thftgs  go  awry  for 
our  hero:  a chronic  TV  series;  mar- 
riage to  sweetheart  Lds  Lane 
(domesticity  spefls  doom  for  actiorv 
adventurers).  Meanwhile  John  Major 
stigmatises  the  underpant-over- 
trouser  look  irredeemably. 

Gone...  Superman  has  been  re- 
invented this  week  by  DC  Comics  as 
a beefcake  In  a catsuit  Fans  of 
briefs  wfli  be  up  in  arms. 


\ 


TS  GOING  to  be  a really 
exciting  January  on  Sky  TV. 
At  least  if  you  believe  the 
publicity  “Don’t  miss  any  at 
these  programmes  from  Sky 
TV  on  cable,  call  Customer 
Services  NOW  to  subscribe,”  says 
the  flyer  that's  just . dropped 
through  the  letter  box.  listing  the 
month's  highlights  on  premium 
channels.  And  who  could  resist? 
On  Monday  IS,  Sky  Movies  Gold 
screens  The  Italian  Job;  on  Friday 
17  Sky  Sports  3 has  live  and  exclu- 
sive second  division  action 
between  Burnley  and  Bury;  on 
Thursday  23  Sky  Movies  pre- 
mieres Congo,  the  Michael  Crich- 
ton adaptation  you  probably 
haven't  bothered  to  rent  from  the 
video  shop  for  the  last  six  months; 
and  sports  fans  will  want  to  see 
the  FA  Cup  5th  Bound  Draw  on 
Sunday  26.  There’ll  also  be  Judge 
Dredd,  The  C raw.  Batman  Forever 
and  Superman  HI — you  may  have 
seen  them  already  (especially  if 
you've  already  subscribed  to  Sky 
where  they're  all  broadcast  with 
numbing  regularity),  but  we  feel 
sure  you'll  want  to  see  them  again. 
And  again.  Subscribe  NOW  and 
you  can  have  an  extra  large  pirn 
meal  deal  worth  £10.99  — the  per- 
fect accompaniment  for  a diet  of 
lousy  movies  and  football’s  mean- 
ingless minutiae. 

But  if  Sky  is  already  scraping 
the  barrel,  what  are  broadcasters 
going  to  draw  from  to  fill  200  or 
more  digital  channels?  “Britain  Is 
on  the  brink  of  a communications 
revolution,”  the  Times  enthused 
last  month.  “When  digital  TV 
arrives,  the  standard  service  will 
instantly  seem  a quaint  relic  of 
the  past.  Choice,  and  lots  of  it,  will 
be  its  key  feature:  Sports  and  film 
fawartng  will  be  In  couch  potato 
heaven.” 

Choice,  and  lots  of  it  Here’s  a 
poser  darting-  shall  we  watch 
Burnley  Reserves  v Bury  Reserves 
or  the  Police  Academy  themed 
evening?  Bat,  wouldn’t  you  know 
it,  they  both  dash  with  the  Indone- 
sian handball  quarter  finals. 

The  choices  on  television  will  be 
more  apparent  than  real.  And  not 
just  because  broadcasters  seem 
intent  an  composing  them  mostly 
from  sport,  blockbuster  movies 
and  cheap-to-produce  soaps.  For 
instance,  techno  enthusiasts  bold 
that  interactivity  will  be  a strong 
selling  point  In  the  next  century; 
you  could  even  change  the  score  of 
a football  match  or  the  ending  to  a 
TV  movie  from  a range  of  options. 
I'm  looking  forward  to  influencing 
the  story  of  Murdoch:  The  Satel- 
lite Years,  where  you  can  choose  to 
send  a cyborg  beck  in  time  and 
prevent  the  hero  being  bom,  thus 
ensuring  a happy  ending  and  a 
new  title  — Terminated,  Too:  A 
Nightmare  Averted.  But  I feel  sure 
this  won’t  be  an  the  option  menu. 
In  the  desire  to  control  what  one 
watches  and  when,  broadcasters 
are  likely  to  be  crude  suppliers  of 

dwnmnds- 

Choice  win  be  governed  by  bow 
much  you  are  prepared  to  shell 
out.  An  estimated  £300  for  the  digi- 
tal TV.  several  hundred  pounds  for 
an  electronic  season  tiriwi-  to  Pre- 
miership matches;  more  than  a 
few  bob  for  a video  on  demand;  as 
much  as  they  screw  you  for  a 
heavyweight  boxing  ™tdi,  which 
will  be  screened  later;  no  doubt, 
free  of  charge. 

It  all  resembles  the  Martin  Amis 
story  about  how  the  future's 
motorway  lanes  will  become 
semes  of  class  division:  gridlock 
and  potholes  for  a small  fee;  pot- 
holes only  a larger  fee;  and 
freshly-tarmacked  premiere  lanes 
for  the  stretch-limo  set  But  there 
will  be  this  twist  those  in  the  tele- 
vision-viewing fast  lane  are  likely 
to  be  watching  movies  that  every- 
body else  can  rent  on  video,  or 
football  that  we  can  see,  and  see 
better;  if  we  attend  the  matches 
themselves,  or  subscription-only 
prize  fights  which  are  over  in  sec- 
onds. There  will  be  a much  greater 
risk  of  being  short-changed  on  the 
television  fast  track,  the  outside 
lane  of  the  information  super- 
highway than  in  Anus’s  multi- 
speed dystopia. 

But  what  gets  lost  in  many  of 
the  breathless  analyses  of  the 
looming  digital  revolution,  in 
their  uncritical  hymns  to 
widescreen  pictures  and  CD  qual- 
ity sound.  Is  any  reflection  on  tow 
these  changes  will  affect  the  ways 
in  which  we  watch  television  — 
how  it  changes  society  or  the  aes- 
thetics of  the  viewing  experience. 
And  yet  it  is  precisely  these  ques- 
tions that  are  the  most  interesting. 

Television,  historically  is  most 
intriguing  when  seen  as  part  of 
the  domestic  revolution.  Walter 
Benjamin,  writing  about  the  emer- 
gence of  the  private  citizen  under 
Louis  Philippe  in  France,  argued 
that  during  this  time  living  spaces 
became  distinguished  from  work 
places.  “The  private  citizen  who  in 
the  office  took  reality  into 
account,  required  of  the  interior 
that  it  should  support  him  in  his 

Illusions This  represented  the 

universe  for  the  private  citizen,  hi 
It  he  assembled  the  distant  In 
space  and  time.  His  drawing  room 
was  a box  in  the  world  theatre.” 

Beniamin  was  prescient  He 
never  lived  to  watch  Hie  Simp- 
sons, but  he  would  surely  have 
loved  it  There  the  domestic  inte- 
rior Is  now  dominated  by  the  bar 

home  is  where  the  television  is. 
For  the  Simpsons  the  world  is 


Since  its  inception,  television  has  been  Britain’s  great  cultural  unifier, 
says  Stuart  Jeffries.  But  with  satellite,  cable,  digital  and  the  illusion 
of  endless  choice,  is  it  about  to  become  the  great  cultural  divider? 

Time  in,  turn 

on,  freak  out 


refracted  through  ludicrous  news- 
casts consisting  of  freaks  and  mis- 
representation, through  the 
hilarious  cartoon  violence  of  the 
Itchy  And  Scratchy  Show,  and  the 
reassuringly  infantile  Krusty  The 
down.  Reality  doesn't  get  a look 
In  when  television  is  so  much 
more  entertaining. 

The  Simpsons'  drawing  room  is 
hardly  a ben:  in  the  world  theatre. 
Like  most  television,  it  offers  a 
mare  localised  experience.  The 
world  beyond  Springfield’s  city 
limits  hardly  merits  a mention: 
instead,  television  serves  and  con- 
solidates a small  geographical 
community  In  this  respect,  the 
Simpsons  shows  an  appreciation 
at  television’s  history  its  role  as  a 
cultural  unifier  of  all  those  view- 
ers sitting  in  drawing  room  the- 
atre boxes,  but  one  which  is  soon 
to  be  obsolete. 


Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than 
in  British  television,  where,  since 
the  coronation  c£  Queen  Elizabeth 
TT,  the  most  important  national 
events  have  been  primarily  televi- 
sion events  (the  1966  World  Cup, 
Charles  and  Di’s  1981  wedding), 
forging  a powerful  national  bond 
that  politicians  could  only  dream 
about.  This  was  easier  to  achieve 
whan  there  were  fewer  channels, 
whan  everybody  watched  Han- 
cock. But  even  today  when  British 
television  consists  of  four  terres- 
trial channels  which,  with  some 
regional  variations,  broadcast 
nationwide,  television  is  the  most 
powerful  culturally  unifying  force 
in  the  country  Whatever -ethnic, 
.political,  and  class  differences 
exist  everyone  everywhere  can 
talk  as  equals  about  how  depress- 
ing EasfEnders  was  last  night 
Until  recently  too,  there  were 


Inalienable  rights  which  each  ami 
every  Briton  could  have  for  the 
nrice  of  a Hbutw  -fee.  and  they 
usually  involved  sport  the  FA  Cup 
Final,  Wimbledon,  Test  match- 
.cricket 

But  the  era  of  TV  as  cultural 
unifier  Is  doomed.  The  growth  of 
satellite  and  cable  broadcasting 
(even  though  cady  about  20  per 
wmt  of  fhp  population  Vm»  access 
to  it)  heralds  the  death  of  homoge- 
neous Britain.  The  development  of 
scheduling,  especially  on  BBC2 
and  Channel  4,  which  is  not 
premised  on  a nuclear  femily  sit- 
ting down  throughout  the  evening 
and  watching  one  channel,  but 
instead  serves  discrete  groups  for 
a oodple  of  hours  at  a tim&  has  at 
once  made  television  viewing  a 
more  active  experience  and  sig- 
nalled the  dawn  of  a new  era 
where  television  serves  not 


national  communities,  but  inter- 
est groups  made  up  of  people  with 
strange  private  obsessions.  You 
really  want  to  watch  PorkyVl-7? 
Well,  on  Sky  Movies  17  tonight  you 
and  a couple  from  Peoria  can  tune 
in  to  form  your  own  sad  little 
viewing  community 
But  when  those  big  news  sto- 
ries break  on  television  in  the 
future  our  abiding  memories  will 
not  be  equivalent  to,  say  Waiter 
Cronkite  removing  his  glasses 
slowly  as  he  announced  the  assas- 
sination of  the  president  in  Dal- 
las, or  Brian  Hanrahan’s  “I 
counted  them  all  oat  and  counted 
them  all  back”  during  the  Falk- 
lands  conflict  Instead  we  will 
consume  broadcast  news  differ- 
ently from  our  neighbours:  you 
may  receive  It  mediated  through 
Jeremy  Paxman’s  sarcasm  n nn 
analysis,  but  next  door  they’ll  be 


getting  the  same  story  from  Atom 
walker  on  Sky  because  she  looks 
a pitt  while  twn  doors  down 
they’ll  get  it  from  Chintzy  Yodel, 
because  they  like  newsreaders 
with  silly  names  and  are  keen  to 
to  hear  the  perspective  from  Des 
TVtoitiBR.  News,  like  every  other 
form  of  television,  will  becapabte 
of  being  consumed  as  intellectu- 
ally stimulating*  as  soft  porn,  as 
kitsch  comedy  This  is  what  peo- 
ple mean  when  they  say  there  win 
be  choice  and  lots  of  it 

But  what  of  the  aesthetics  of 
television?  “Television  has  been  a 
wwiTinn  dependent  upon  a small 
squarish  picture,”  writes  Anthony 
Smith  in  his  Television:  An  Inter- 
national History  “It  has  been  a 
medium  of  feces,  close-ups,  reac- 
tions, domestic  Interiors,  with 
emotions  being  explored 

through  the  fecial  musdes ...  The 
television  of  the  next  century  wm 
have  to  acquire  a new  aesthetic  off 
the  long  shot,  of  the  panoramic 
camera  sweep,  with  deeper  focus 
in  crowd  shots  and  with  lateral 
space  for  more  people  in  every 
shot  That  will  surely  usher  in  a 
new  set  of  narrative  styles,  in  fac- 
tual as  well  as  fictional  pro- 
grammes.” 

But  this  is  a derivative  vision, 
suggesting  that  this  intimate 
nH"™  must  become  more 
grandiose  cinematic.  And  yet. 
Smith's  vision  is  very  much  the 
one  beloved  of  television  manufac- 
turers. last  August  Philips 
announced  that  it  will  produce  a 


flat  TV  screen  which  can  be  hung 
on  the  wall  like  a painting.  It  will 
be  42.8  inches  wide,  24  inches  high 
and  have  a 4 inch  thick  cinema- 
format  screen,  and  costs  £9.000.  A 
rectangular  format  is  just  the  thing 
for  epic  battle  scenes,  for  watching 
strikers  running  off  the  ball,  but 
rather  less  for  intimate  drama. 

The  best  television  drama  has 
been  intimate  and  realist  in  form. 
TV  writers  and  film-makers  such 
as  Ken  Loach,  Jimmy  McGovern 
anri  most  soap  opera  makers  have 
not  exactly  explored  what  the 
medium  is  capable  of  in  formal 
terms,  but  they  have  realised  the 
emotional  power  of  drama  on 
what  some  suspect  is  a cold,  dis- 
tancing medium.  Only  the  likes  of 
David  Lynch  in  his  Twin  Peaks 
period  and  Dennis  Potter  have 
experimented  with  form  with 
much  success.  For  the  rest,  televi- 
sion drama  has  become  so  compla- 
cent in  failing  to  explore  new 
ranting  of  expression  that  when 
gpHwghiU  Sky’s  soap,  started  last 
year  and  played  around  with  fan- 
tasy sequences  and  even  such  cin- 
pmatiraTTy  workaday  devices  as 
flashbacks,  it  seemed  strangely 


avant  garde. 

But  television  drama  will  not 
merely  became  more  cinema  fir,  ft 
will  surely  become  more  parasitic 
on  real  life.  Video  diaries  will  offer 
the  simulacrum  of  popular  con- 
trol of  images,  but  a more  signifi- 
cant development  will  be  the  soap 
documentary  We  had  a taster  of  it 
in  tiie  seventies,  when  The  Family 
was  broadcast,  a documentary 
based  on  the  lives  of  one  fractious 
household.  The  camera  would 
only  stay  but  of  two  rooms,  the 
bedroom  and  the  toilet  — perhaps 
in  future  documentary  soaps  we 
will  see  every  intimate  detail  in 
dose  up,  in  real  time.  It  could  be 
even  more  grisly  than  Kathryn 
Bigelow’s  dystopia  of  degraded 
voyeurism  in  Strange  Days. 

Think  of  It  though.  You  have 
hundreds  of  channels  to  fill,  and 
only  a limited  budget  What  better 
to  fill  the  time  between  the  cheap 
reruns  than  exploitative  real-life 
drama,  the  grainy  aesthetic  of 
reality  giving  a spicy  alternative  to 
the  hi-tech,  sumptuously  produced 
dross.  Perhaps,  too.  what  we 
should  worry  about  for  television's 
future  is  not  so  much  the  pornog- 
raphy of  sex  and  violence,  but  the 
pornography  of  intrusion:  in  the 
case  of  The  Family  there  was  con- 
sent and  there  were  limits,  but  this 
need  not  be  the  case  in  television's 
hard-to-regulate  fiiture. 

Ifs  not  exactly  an  appealing 
addition.  Already  there  are  too 
many  soaps  on  screen.  Brookside’s 
flabby  three  hours  of  drama  dur- 
ing Christmas  week.  Coronation 
Street  going  to  four  episodes  per 
week.  Starting  soon,  Channel  5 
and  Its  nightly  soap,  codenaxned 
Rnnpmg  Wild.  Be  afraid,  be  very 
afraid.  And  this  is  before  we  con- 
sider the  great  sucking  maw  that 
is  the  soap  nostalgia  industry  on 
cable:  the  cheap  and  cheerless 
resuscitation  of  dead  dramas  such 
as  Albion  Market,  the  death  of  the 
soul  that  is  involved  in  watching 
old  Coronation  Streets  endlessly 
car  Granada  Plus. 

And  yet,  now  television  has  a 
history  It  can  feed  on  it  shame- 
lessly Just  as  the  most  negligible 
football  match  on  Sky  immedi- 
ately offers  Itself  up  as  a series  of 
highlights  for  Andy  Gray’s 
insanely  detailed  post-game  analy- 
sis, so  the  most  execrable  televi- 
sion can  be  re-packaged  and 
repeated  as  kitsch  or  as  histori- 
cally significant  or  as  curious  if 
pointless  spectacle. 

TV  companies  and  TV  produc- 
ers may  suggest  that  you  will  have 
an  ever  widening  range  of  choices, 
bat  that  is  only  rhetoric.  In  reality 
tiie  choices  are  much  more  cir- 
cumscribed, the  opportunities  for 
delight  or  information  much  less 
than  the  publicity  suggests.  You 
could  always  read  a book. 


IlSHKfreetand  EastEnders  are  supposed  to  be  realistic,  so  why  are  they  scaredof  characters  killing  themselves,  askJIhlnDtaS* 

Soft  soap  suicide  i i CMI  I ^^-,tecountrateiIsit,8«“  | 


Provocations 


£ ^■KAT’S  one  more  thing  he 
■ ■ can’t  do.  He  can’t  keep  a 

■ woman,  can’t  run  a busi- 
ness and  can’t  even  manage  to  top 
himself."  On  New  Year’s  Day  one 

Coronation  Street  character  was 
jeering  at  another’s  botched 
suicide.  Three  hours  latex;  in  the 
prettier  surroundings  of  The  MQl 
On  The  Floss,  the  heroine  followed 
her  drowned  brother  to  the  bed  of 
a flood-swollen  riven  Her  death 
wasn't  explained — did  she  decide 
to  end  it  all.  or  just  rnnout  of 
strength?— bat  it  didn’t  need  to  be. 

Costume  dramas  have  never  had 


I 


a problem  with  suicide.  The 
women — it  usually  is  women — 
just  get  an  with  it  A few  days 
b^bre.inTbe  Moonstone,  a house- 
maid had  surrendered  to  the 
qulcksludge  of  the  Shivering 
Sands  because ...  well,  because* 

looked  good  and  spiced  up  the  ■' 

story  It  was  an  inspiring  two 
fingers  to  the  nervousness  that 
paralyses  Coronation  Street  and 
its  peers  whenever  anyone  men- 
tions the  S-worcL 

For  the  soaps,  this  Is  the  last 
taboo.  Either  It’s  avoided  or  it's 
bungled. 

There  haoe  been  a couple  of  sui- 
cides in  British  soaps,  like  Janet 
Barlow's  overdose  in  Come  in  *77, 


or  Reg  Dawson  ahootinghftnself 
in  Emmerdale  in  ’94.  But  compare 
the  minders — Brian  Tilsley 
stabbed  outside  a nightclub  in 
Coronation  Street;  Eddie  Royte 
ditto  outside  a pub  in  EastEnders; 
Trevor  Jordache  poisoned,  stabbed 
and  buried  under  a patio 
(Brookside  again);  Den  Watts  Shot 
by  gangsters  (EastEnders) .. . 


1UCU1UJ  WOJ  u suuajjc  mg 

of  soap  characters  bumping  each 
other  off  Is  not  to  own  a set  afalL 
Given  this  talent,  it’s  surprising 
how  bad  a job  they  make  of  it 
when  they  turn  on  themselves.  But 
when  Bett  Lynch  (Coronation 
Street),  Kai  Barlow  (ditto)  or  Trim 
Tate  (Emmerdale)  say  "Goodbye, 
cruel  world”,  they  endup  having 
to  give  back  tbe  leaving  present. 

Whythis  half-hearted 
approach?  Do  the  soap  barons 
think  suicide  too  depressing?  Is  it 
worse  than  child  abuse,  rape, 
insanity?  Are  they  worried  about 
tasteft  Er...  isn't  this  tbe  breed 
that  thought  Lockerbie  such  a 
scream  they  re-enacted  it  in 
Ybrimhire  just  to  thin  out  the 
Emmerdale  cast? 

Is  it  laziness?  When  the  latest 
soap  star  feels  Hkea  change  of 
careen  does  the  cry  go  up.  “Heads 


V; 


car  crash”? 

Or  do  the  producers  realise' 
-where  it  might  allend?  Having 
peopled  their  worlds  with  so  many 
unlovable  characters,  are  they 
worried  about  the  domino  effect? 

If  Brookside’s  Max  or  EastEnders’ 
Kathy  realised  what  worthless 
lives  they  led,  and  did  something 
about  It,  would  viewers  insist  the 
whaLe  lot  be  culled? 

No.the'reason  suicide  remains* 
no-no  is  lack  of  nerve.  The  most 

nmnne  Mtmmt  _ 


m onosQ  soai 

mstory  scarred  the  whole  indus- 
try in  1987,  EastEnders  landlady 

Angie  Watts  reached  fortoe  pill 
bottle — and  her  bosses  were 

fmwitulf  jb  ^ ■ k 


ul  mairmp  ■ 

si^tooattactive.AroronS  - 

!?^^^rograrafflefora 

Since  then,  every  time  the 


ram  a i cjjuri  mat  anoiner  sc 
character  is  to  take  their  owr 
groups  get  to  wc 
In  1395,  when  Anna  Friel  % 
leaving  Brookside,  a paper 
claimed  her  character  was  gc 
to  kill  herself.  Beth  Jordache 
been  jailed  for  helping  kill  he 
abusive  fatoer— so  Save  Our 
Survivor,  an  anti-child-abuse 
protested  that  suicide 
would  send  the  wrong  aigna 


— -V cause 

This  may  sound  like  an  ar 
meat  about  tastes:  I prefer  st 

they  prefermurden  Yet  then 

mom  tvs ;+  * 


oers  by  nine  to  one.  Which  n 
that  period  tosh  like  The 
Moonstone  is  actually  more 

EastEnders  or  Brookside. 


i 
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So  much 


ND  SO  to  the  book.  If 
.there  was  one  thingthat 
. JkGraham  Theakston’s  fitm 
of  The  Mill  On  The  Floss 
(BBCl)  made  one  want  to  do  it 
was  to  read  George  Eliot’s 
novel,  to  leave  the  shallows 
behind  and  dive  farther  into 
the  depths  of  this  very  British 
tragedy.  This  Is  not  cause  for 
celebrating  the  adaptation, 
since  to  deserve  such  praise  the 
drama  must  stand  on  its  own 
merits  rather  thaw  he  merely 
suggestive.  This  film  was 
rarely  anything  but  suggestive 
that  a better  story  had  been 
told  elsewhere. 

Very  British.?  Maggie 
Tolliver’s  first  words  in  Hugh 
Stoddart’s  screenplay  were 
“Tm  sorry;  I’m  sorry;”  as  she  ■ 
drifted  past  the  characters  she 
had  wronged  as  they  stood 
along  the  riverbank.  These  are 
the  words  of  the  guilt-ridden 
national  tic,  the  phrase  we 
should  have  collectively, 
resolved  to  avoid  in  future. 

It  was  a fine  dramatic  device. 
Imposing  the  moral  weight  of 
the  forthcoming  story  as  heavily 
as  a New  Year’s  Day  hangover  It 
must  have  been  a grim  moment 
for  those  who  sat  down  at  9pm 
arpecting  two  hours  of  bosomy, 
busily  costume  drama,  undap- 
written  with  promises  of  clever 
badinage,  impeccably  restored 
villages  and  a frothy  denoue- 
ment of  conjugal  fehcity 

Bnt  this  was  no  Pride  And 
Prejudice.  If  it  was  rooted  in  a 
middle-class  intellectual’s  hazy 
perception  of  the  world  of  work, 
it  was  at  least  rooted  in  work.  At 
one  level,  it  was  an  almost 
Marxist  study  of  how  capitalists 
can  become  bewitched  by  the 
means  of  production,  to  their 
eternal  cost  “Tolliver  thinks  his 
mill  is  sacred,*' said  Ms  rival 
Lawyer  Wakem.  “And  he’s 
wrong.  Watermills  are  being 
replaced  by  steam  and  the  sensi- 
ble owners  know  they  can’t 


WAVE  RIDING 

LYN  GARDNER 


Repeat 
after  me 


MHHROWN  out  the  turkey? 

■ Radio  4 hasn’t.  Between 

■ Christmas  and  New  Year 
there  wasn’t  so  much  a schedule 
as  a diet  of  left-overs.  There 
were  15  repeats  cm  Radio  4 on 
Sunday  December  29, 11  on  the 
Monday  14  on  Tuesday...  and  so 
on.  If  yon  bad  already  listened 
to  Radio  4 for  most  of 
Christmas,  this  was  your  chance 

to  hear  the  same  programmes 
over  again,  the  radio  equivalent 
of  wall-to-wall  turkey  risotto. 

It  was  pretty  thin  elsewhere, 
too.  like  the  papers,  the  radio 
went  retro  and  offered  endless 
lists.  The  difference  between 
stations  lay  In  the  approach. 
Radio  1 offered  the  definitive 
UK  top  40  of  1996;  Kiss  FM,  the 
dirtiest  record  of  the  yeah  On 
Liberty  Ben  Miller  proposed 
Mandy  Allwood,  Rosemary  West 
and  Paula  Yates  as  candidates 
for  the  title  of  Mother  of  the 
Year;  Pol  Pot  Gazza  and  John 
West  for  Father  of  the  Yean 
JOhn  Major  won  the  Radio  4 
Today  programme’s  personality 
of  the  Yean  Both  were  jokes, 
neither  very  ftinny  ,.  . 

Radio  4*s  series  On  This  Day 
came  into  its  own  on  New  Year’s 
Eve  with  news  from  50  years 
ago.  the  first  foil  year  of  peace 

after  the  wan  Former  Spitfire 
pilots  were  reduced  to  nervous 
wrecks  by  the  prospect  of  a dri- 
ving test,  and  the  hrt  thing  In 

menswear  was  a pair  of 
Harvester  Indestructible 
Underpants.  If  they  lived  up  to 
their  name,  Harvester  surely 
went  out  of  business  swiftiy. 

There  was  a similar  sense  of 
nostalgia  to  DearDUay 
(Radio  4),  bat  here  it  was  tinged 
with  the  regret  that  always 

comes  with  the  end  of  oneyear  . 
and  the  start  of  the  next,  what 
was  so  nice  about  these  contem- 
porary diaries  was  that  they 


cany  theday  any  longer 
TulKver  wouTt  cOO^ptonijsCr*  - 
1 As  in  industry;  so  in  perdhal 
life.  Maggie  Tulfiver’s  tragedy 
is  one  of  being  caught  between 
the  grinding  wheels  of  family 
duty  while  her  sexual  passions  . 
and  intellect  are  newer;  health- 
ier impulses.  : 

If  that  sounds  a trifle  mecha- 
nised, that  is  because  tMs  film 
often  felt  as  though  it  was  chug- 
ging along  like  a steam  engine 
towards  its  destination.  Even  ■ 
Emily  Watson,  so  passionate,  so 
strange  in  Breaking  The  Waves, 
was  little  more  than  a cipher 
whose  predicament  «tin 

not  convince.  She  should  have 
been  a passionate  and  tortured . 
character,  a pew  daw*  fo  1 
Dorothea  Brooke,  who  was  so 
winningly  brought  to  life  in  the 
television  adaptation  of 
MiddLemarch.  There  Is  often  : 
the  feeling  with  Eliot  that  true 

romantic  passion  Is  over- J 
whelmed  by  the  clanking  deter- 
minism of  the  author's 
characterisations:  here ‘ . 
Theakston  went  disastrously.- 
with  that  trend  rather  than  y-' 
kicking  against  it  But  at  least 

Eliot’s  novels  are  books  of  - 
dramatised  ideas;  Theakston 
could  replicate  none  of  her  rich 
intellectual  texture  here.  • ■■ 

Worse,  he  favonreda  visual  - 
bmjujjiuonsness  that  ran 
counter  to  tire  austerity  of  the 
stray  Before  TulUver  and 
Wakem  clashed  cm  a bridge.  - 
they  raced  symmetrically 
towards  each  other  on  black  and 
white  horses,  a crass  image  of 
chocolate. boot  prettiness.  At  a. 
party  the  camera  tracked  along 
the  garden,  the  walls  and  paths 
lined  with  lovely  lhtie  lights, 
the  guests  lit  behind  huge  win- 
dows. It  recalled  the  stately- 
home  tracking  shot  that 
concluded  Dora  Carrington's 
life  in  Christopher  Hampton's 
inert  Mopic,  and  the  huticrously 
showy  settings  of  Douglas 
McGrath's  facile  movie  adapta- 
tion of  Jane  Austen’s  Vwwm 

In  the  recent  glut  of  costume 

dramas  irnlv  The  Ttenmrt  Of 
WildfellHaJl  has  dared  to  be 
bleak  and  to  chop  up  its  surfoce 
with  fanciful  montages.  So  far 
it  has  been  the  only  one  to  wal- 
low satisfyingiyinits  heroine’s 

trauma  rattiar-Hian  tn  Jut 

trauma  as  an  excuse  for  art 
direction  according  to 
Department  of  National 
Heritage. 

Later  this  month,  though,  we 
raw  i»Hmh  on  our  upholstered 
steeds  and  ride  off  once  more 
for  a Sunday  evening  excursion 
with  Ivanhoe.  For  the  trip 
you’ll  need  stout  boots,  a buck- 
led swash,  a National  Trust  sea- 
son ticket  and  more  Maitesers 
than  you  can  shake  a stick  at. 
Hurrah!  Onward,  ever  onward! 


were  about  ordinary  people  with 
ordinary  hopes.  I genuinely 
wanted  to  know  what  happened 
to  the  man,  estranged  from  Ms 
family  holed  up  in  a cold 
Eastbourne  Art  cm  the  cusp  of 
1980,  who  saw  midnight  come 
and  go  and  found  "nothing 
changed”.  Or  the  woman  who, 
foil  of  youthfU  optimism, 
danced  to  Lou  Prager  and  Ms 
band  at  Hammersmith  Palais  on 
New  Year’s  Eve  1955,  but  30 
years  later  at  another  year  end 

realised  that  while  she  had  been  • 

cooking  her  husband’s  meals 

and  laughing  at  Ms  Humphrey 

Bogart  impersonation,  she  bad 
grown  old.  He  had  just  runoff 
with  a 19-year-old.  Like  many  of 
these  diary  extracts,  it  was  both 
predictable  and  trutbfuL  ; 

LBC,  Talk  Radio  and  Premiere 
spent  New  Ybar  in  a frenzy  of 
advice  on  how  to  cope  with  1997, 
as  if  it  were  some  sort  of  afflic- 
tion. On  5 Live,  it  was  suggested 
that  happiness  would  cnjly  be 
yours  if  yon  threw  away  the 
chintz  and  spent  every  Saturday 
shopping  for  household  gadgets. 
Since  ft  came  from  a man  who 
edited  a magazine  devoted  to 
wallpaper;  Fd  be  Inclined  to  take 
the  advice  with,  a pinch  of  paste. 

Even  more  suspect  was  the 
advice  being  di&hedout  an  LBCs 
Bodytalk.  IVtei;  a cognitive  ther- 
apist, was  so  eager  to  offer  Ms  10 
easy  steps  toi  fulfilling  your  New 
Year  resolutions  that  be  seemed 
oblivious  to  the  cry  for  help 
from  Ron,  who  was  concerned 
about  “the  emptiness  in  his 
brain  box*.  I was  concerned 
about  the  emptiness  at  the  heart 

of  a programme  that  deals  in 
instant  solutions  for  the  insolu- 
ble and  offers  pat  platitudes  to  . 
the  inconsolable. 

On  BBC  Southern  Counties, 
Jennifer  from  Guildford  was 
seeing  what  the  future  held  by 
reading  the  tarot.  “You  are 
reaching  a crossroads  in  your 
life,  ypu  are  going  to  have  to 
make  a big  decision.”  Lflse 
reaching  for  the  off  switch  on 
theradlo?'  . 

Not  surprisingly  by  the  time 
midnight  on  New  Year’s  Eve  was 
approaching  I was  feeling  pretty 
low  The  gloom  was  deepened  by 
nstenhigto  Radio  Stockholm, 
which  featured  gloomy  Swedish 
band  Cloudberry  Jam.  and 

Ceasar  tine  .Geezer  on  Capital 
G<dd  playing  Bare  Necessities 
for  Britain’s  prison  population. 
In  the  end  [took  heart  from  the 

pnnnlMonJPremierethat 
■Whatever  yon  face  in  1997,  the 

battle  is  not  yours  but  the 
Lord’s.”  The  biggest  battle  in 
our  household  is  against  odd 
socks  and  head  lice.  The  Lord 

had  better  oblige  or  Til  sue. 


m Derek  Malcolm 
J reviews  the  latest  film 
J)  releases 

i % every  Fridey  in 
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It  was  the  year  dance  music  went  ballistic.  What  better  way,  then,  for  Brian  Logan 
to  ring  out  the  old  than  with  Orbital,  The  Prodigy  and  The  Chemical  Brothers? 

Lords  of  the  dance 


The  parties 


IT’S  FOUR  minutes  to  mid- 
night in  Alexandra  Palace  on 
New  Year’s  Eve.  and  on  the 
screens  behind  Orbital,  the 
count-down  to  1997  begins. 
The  Hartnell  brothers,  executors 
of  1996*5  greatest  electronic 
album,  Tn  Sides,  crank  up  the 
sounds.  As  12am  ticks  inexorably 
closer  the  15J)00-strong crowdbel- 
low  in  anticipation;  OrhHaTs 
music  ebbs  into  an  angelic  chorus. 
When  the  clock  strikes  another  12 
months  Into  oblivion,  and  balloons 
rain  . down,  .and  everyone’s  snog- 
ging everyone  else  in  a demonstra- 
tive orgy  of  festive  goodwill,  it 
dawns  on  the  delirious  thousands 
that,  beneath  the  roar  into  which 
next  year  is  born,  from  the 
sonorous  bong  of  a mixed-in  Big 
Ben,  Orbital's  jangling  master- 
piece, Chime,  is  emerging.  1997 
crashes  over  Ally  Pally  in  a tidal 
wave  of  euphoria. 

At  the  end  of  a year  in  which 
dance  music  went  “nuclear",  all 
amenable  spaces  — from  poky 
basements  to  grand  buildings  — 
were  seconded  to  the  club  cause, 
forming  a fragmented  temple  to 
synthesised  sound  in  which  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  worship- 
pers genuflected  at  120  beats  a 
minute  to  the  gods  House,  Techno 
and  Jungle.  And  the  country’s 
finest  DJs  coursed  across  the  sky 
from  beer-sodden  nita  spots  in  Not- 
tingham to  chemically  engineered 
carnivals  in  Cardiff  an  a frantic 
mission  to  disseminate  their  good- 
time  gospel.  The  aama  John  Kelly 
who  played.oat  at  two  venues  in 
Sheffield  later  graced  Malibu 
Stacey's  and  Camden  Palace  in 
the  capital;  Seb  f&xfaine  was  doc- 
torin’ the  house  in  central  London 
and  Birmingham;  king  of  the  jun- 
gleLTJBukem  socked  it  to  Slough 
and  Skegness. 

This  was  the  year  when  the 
guest  DJ  circuit  dominated  the 
dub  scene,  the  year  when  jockeys 
became  sought-after  stars.  Decem- 
ber 31  — the  biggest  night  on  the 
clubbers’  calendar — offered  them 
the  chance  to  market  tins  celebrity 
for  the  mans  many  pennies  it’s 
worth.  For  next  to  the  joys  of  wait- 
ing for  Ruhrig  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  — imagine  the  turkey 
patiently  attending.  Christmas  in 
the  icided  embrace  of  the  lrtdge- 
freezer  — or  of  Angus  Deayton 
and  the  Spice  Girls  bringing  your 
year  and  probably  your  will  to 
live,  to  an  end  on  BBCl,  a dance 


Cirque  du jSoIeil  is  as  big  as  circuses  get  it 
turns  over  $1 25  million  a year  and  has  been 
seen  live  by  1 0 million  people.  Which  doesn’t 
mean  to  say  it’s  any  good.  John  Vidal  reports 

Big,  big  top 
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High  fliers  ■ ■ ■ Cirque  du  Solefl’s  Sahtmbaoco 


MARTIN  ARGLEE 


The  blockbuster 


TEN  minutes  into  some  spifiy 
downing  at  the  start  of 
Saltim  banco,  a lycra-dad 
Hollywood  creature  with  a tail 
and  a.  Canadian  accent  materi- 
alises and  milks  an  uneasy  round 
of  applause  for  the  shows’s  corpo- 
rate sponsor  a global  communica- 
tions firm.  She/it  glides  off  and 
the  downs  give  way  to  reptilians 
who  gibber  around  to  bland 
music  on  the  edge  of  a fLowerery 
dance  floor,  making  the  evolution- 
ary point  that,  you  are  spineless 
and  nameless  until  you  get  a 
mobile  phone. 

Cirque  du  Sdeflis  a cultural 
hybrid.  It-  has  evolved  out  of 
fkwaifa  via  Las  Vtegas  and  China. 
It  is  now  a global  circus,  not  just 
because  its  performers  come  from 
21  countries,  nor  because  the  acts 


are  truly  international,  but  in  its 

tranmarinnai  financial  and  artis- 
tic ambition.  It  now  has  four  com- 
panies ‘ performing  on  three 
continents;  it  has  a permanent 
show  in  a Las  Vegas  hotel  and  has 
done  a 12-year  deal  with  Disney  It 
turns  over  over  $125  million  a year; 
has  been  seen  live  fay  10  million 
people  and  must  be  the  first  circus 
with  its  own  Internet  site. 

It  suceeds  (financially  at  least} 
because  it  is  culturally  anony- 
mous. This  is  the  Hilton  Hotel- 
school  of  popular  blended  specta- 
cle, a corporate  monster  that  is  in 
real  danger  of  anonymity  It  can  be 
plonked  anywhere  in  the  free- 
wheeling, free-trading  world 
where  there  are  enough  adults, 
who  will  pay  between  £28.50  and 
£45  a ticket  (or  at  least  £100  for  a 
family  night  out),  where  a corpo- 
ration will  underwrite  it  end 
where  there's  a motorway  that  can 


Above;  Keith,  of  The  Prodigy 
who  took  to  the  decks  in  London 

MAIN  PHOTOGRAPH:  SIMON  NORFOLK 

and  a drink  — or  a drug  — with 
14£99  friends  in  a disused  broad- 
casting house  takes  on  an  irre- 
sistible allure. 

Mount  Universe  boasted  the 
kind  of  superclub  line-up  for 
which  punters  happily  shell  out 
£30  and  promoters  — the  rave 
behemoth  Universe  and  Vince 
Power's  ubiquitous  Mean  Fiddler 


carry  the  35  trucks  and  750  tons  of 
gear  it  needs  to  put  on  a show. 

Saltunbanco  daims  to  cele- ' 
brate  the  street,  but  this  is  emis- 
sion-free life  in  the  shopping  man 
rather  than  the  raw  urban  jungle. 
Suitably  it  works  as  well  as  a floor 
show  as  in  a tent,  but  it  is  a grand 
cultural  mess.  Now  it  merges 
dance  with  synchronised  swim- 
ming, ballet  with  disco,  athletics 
with  acrobatics.  Here  be  disco 
and  nnizak;  there  pop  and  ballet. 
Look,  it  could  be  a medieval  fash- 
ion parade,  or  a science  fiction 
movie,  or  Cats  or  Hollywood.  This 
is  nonsense  catch-all  culture. 
Even  the  name  Saltimbanco  is 
suitable  for  the  transnational, 
corporate  world:  it  means,  in  Ital- 
ian, “jump  into  a bench",  suggest- 
ing the  rough  and  tumble  of 
street  life,  or  “jump  into  the 
bank”  suggesting  pic's  and  city 
mergers.  Take  your  pick. 

But  if  it  smells  more  of  some 
genetically  modified,  underarm 
deodorant  than  circus,  the  produc- 
ers have  hoovered  up  some  of  the 
world’s  most  impressive  acts  and 
performers.  The  best  western  cir- 
cus skills  are  now  as  accomplished 
as  the  best  of  Chinese  or  Russian 
and  1 have  never  seen  such  feats  of 

strength^  halanno  nr  tim  mg  a.q  hprt* 
Already  Cirque  du  Soled  is  attract- 
ing Olympic  gold  medal  gymnasts 
and  swimmers.  Feasibly  circus 
choreography  win  move  in  on  ossi- 
fied international  sport,  toa 

Nor  have  I have  never  seen  more 

impressive  trapeze  work,  such 
jumping,  leaping,  diving  and 
falling.  These  aerial  artists 
achieve  zero  gravity  suspend 
themselves  in  space,  walk  on  am 
propel  themselves  In  open- 
mouthed  wonder  30, 40, 50  feet  Into 
the  ali;  then  free-fall,  skydive  and 
tumble  impossibly  Here  perform- 
ers suspend  each  other  by  their 
ankles,  feet  become  arms,  bodies 
stand  horizontal  and  the  spirit 
soars.  It  is  astonishingly  difficult 
and  accomplished. 

They  may  be  moved,  but  we,  the 
audience,  are  curiously  not  It  is 
hard  to  Imagine  more  impressive 
skills  or  such  splendid  physical 
prowess,  but  in  this  overproduced, 
anonymous  environment  the  acts 
can  lose  their  theatrical  quality 
and  become  more  like  freak  shows 
— unattalnably  weird,  only  taking 
advantage  of  the  performers.  Lit- 
tle  better  than  performing  horses. 

At  the  Albert  Has,  London,  unUI  January 
26,  Box-office:  0171-5898212. 


— pay  tens  of  thousands.  Aside 
from  Orbital  — whose  sell-out  at 
the  Albert  Hall  in  the  summer  was 
a thriTIrng  techno  first  and  spec- 
tacular symbol  of  the  dance  boom 

— there  was  Sasha  and  John  Dig- 
weed  with  six  hours  of  thunder- 
ous house  beats.  Meanwhile  the 
mpdest  Chemical  Brothers,  for 
whom  the  sun  was  setting  on  a 
year  of  meteoric  ascent,  occupied 
the  so-called  Bass  Camp,  at  the 
entrance,  tq  which  -several  hun- 
dred fans  wedged  themselves  in  a 
futile  bid  to  baptise  1997  with  a 
cascade  of  Tom  V Ed's  psyche- 
delic technoise.  Ah,  that  bane  of 
mega-raves  — big  queues.  It  was 
set  to  be  a long  night  for  those  daft 
enough  to  have  worn  a coat  to  this, 
London’s  most  wind-lashed  point 
an  this,  the  chilliest  Hogmanay  for 
20  years.  Their  rashly  donned 
parkas  may  be  lost  In  the 
labyrinthine  cloakroom  for  even 

At  the  lucrative  nucleus  of  the 
dance  scene,  huge  operations  like 
the  Ally  Pally  hash  aren't  uncom- 
mon. At  Weznhley  Exhibition  Cen- 
tre, World  Dance  celebrated  a year 
that  saw  drum  *n'  bass  gatecrash 
the  mainstream,  with  a mammoth 
production  boasting  a carousel  of 
night-slicing  light  displays  wnd 
mmd-fuzzying  special  effects  to 


keep  12,000  happy  to  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  recorded  sound. 

for  those  with  idiosyncratic 
inclinations,  there  was  a Viennese 
Whirl  at  the  Shepherd’s  Bush 
Empire,  where  powdered  wigs 
were  de  rigeur;  or  Star  Wars  at 
Club  Circa,  which  saw  in  the  New 
Year  with  light-sabres,  copious 
amounts  of  tin-foil  and  a tenuous 
blast  of  Km—  Up,  Mother  Brown 
when  midnight  struck. 

On  an  evening  that  perfectly 
demonstrates  the  blurring  line 
between  labels  and  dubs,  rock 
hqnds  fmd  DJs  — at  the  Ashram  in 
Fulham,  band  of  the  year  The 
Prodigy  took  to  the  decks,  as  did 
members  of  Jamiroquai  and 
Dodgy;  and  an  evening  which 
makes  abundantly  dear  the  clam- 
orous loyalty  the  scene’s  major 
names  command,  it’s  heartening 
to  be  reminded  that  the  untrum- 
peted  underground  is  as  healthy 
as  ever 

While  Sky  Tracker  lanced  its 
luminous  laser-optics  into  the  sky 
above  Alexandra  Park,  some  few 
hundred  vigorous  souls,  immune 
to  the  appeal  of  raves  the  size  of 
provincial  towns,  greeted  1997  in 
an  unassuming  synagogue  up  a 
shady  alley  off  Dean  Street,  Soho. 
The  aptly  named  Black  Sheep  is  a 
modest  affair  not  listed  in  any 
guide  to  capital  dubbing;  you 
won’t  find  its  DJs  in  NME;  it’s  not 
£50  to  get  in;  if  there’s  a theme,  it’s 
fun.  But  the  pews  — yes,  pews  — 
of  this  one-off  venue  slap-bang  in 
the  middle  of  London  soon  filled 
with  an  exclusively  in- th  e-know 
congregation  mad  for  hours  of 
steam-shrouded  techno.  Cast 
against  the  windows,  religious 
effigies  watched  over  this  flock  by 
night;  Jesus  was  Lord  of  the 
Dance,  after  alL  But  while  Christ- 
mas might  be  — just  about  — for 
Christ,  New  Year  is  most  defi- 
nitely for  dubbing. 


Edward  Greenfield  is  charmed  by 
Massenet’s  Cherubin,  at  Covent  Garden 

Gardiner 
goes  for  glory 


The  triumph 


HOW  better  to  start  the  oper- 
atic new  year  at  Covent  Gar- 
den than  with  Massenet’s 
charming  pantomime  opera  — 
what  he  called  “a  sung  comedy”  — 
Cherub  in?  As  the  title  suggests, 
this  is  a sequel  far  removed  from 
The  Marriage  Of  Figaro.  Ch£rn- 
bino  is  now  a young  officer  of  17 
with  ah  eye  to  every  female  in 
sight,  above  all  the  King's 
favourite,  LTSnsalefllad,  a famous 

hallwina. 

Fending  off  duels  on  every  side, 
suffering  a final  rebuff  from  the 
ballerina,  he  comes  round  in  the 
end  to  realising  that  his  Childhood 
sweetheart,  Nina,  long-devoted,  is 
the  one  for  him.  Written  in  1904  for 
Mary  Garden,  this ' is  late 
Massenet,  witty  and  delicate  In  its 
scoring,  more  sparing  of  passion- 
ate melody  than  his  earlier  mas- 
terpieces. but  spinning  a seductive 
web  in  the  hands  of  a conductor 
like  John  Eliot  Gardiner 
After  his  years  in  charge  at  file 
Lyon  Opera,  Gardiner  is  as  much  a 
master  of  this  repertory  as  he  is  of 
the  baroque.  Making  the  orchestra 
sparkle,  he  gives  bite  to  the  score, 
refusing  to  triviallse  it  sharpen- 
ing . accents  and  syncopations, 
(foaracteristically  highlighting  the 
brief  passages  where  the  chorus 
takes  over  Thanks  largely  to  Gar- 
diner; but  also  to  the  tightening  of 
Tim  Albery’s  1994  production,  the 
piece  now  firmly  takes  its  pisuy,  ■ 
just  as  Don  Quichotte  has  done  at 
ENO.  No  longer  can  we  dismiss 
the  later  Massenet 
One  great  glory  of  the  1994  pro- 
duction — which  had  its  conduc- 
tor problems — was  the  casting 
of  the  American  mown 
Susan  Graham,  in  the 
trouser  rale  of  Cherubim 
upending  and  boyish, 
bald  and.  dashing  with 
a voice  fresh,,  firm  and 


beautiful  to  go  with  it.  She  returns 
this  time,  as  sparkling  as  even 
well-matehed  by  the  pure-toned 
Alison  Hagley  as  Nina  and  Eliza- 
beth Futral  as  L’EnsoIeiUad,  the 
voice  both  fruity  and  flexible. 
Robert  Lloyd  adds  weight  in  the 
only  other  serious  role,  of  Cheru- 
bin’s  tutor;  The  Philosopher 
Matching  the  bright-coloured, 
stylised  sets  of  Antony  McDonald, 
the  rest  are  deftly  presented  as 
overpainted  18th-century  deca- 
dents, prompting  a jolly  sequence 
of  vignette  portraits  from  such 
stalwarts  as  Ryland  Davies, 
William  Dazeley;  Thomas  .Allen, 
Nicole  Tibbels  and  Anne  Howells. 
Ashley  Page's  choreography  has 
been  revived  by  Lucy  Burge,  who 
also  douhles  for  L’Ensolefllad’s 
dances,  making  this  as  frothy  an 
entertainment  as  we  are  likely  to 
see  this  season. 


Further  performances  on  January  4. 7. 
10, 14.  Radio  3 w9l  broadcast 
Chdrubln  on  Jan  19. 
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CRICKET:  THE  BITTER  END 


Mike  Selvey,  who  believes  England  have  paid  a heavy  price  for  sporting  arrogance,  says  the  way  forward  lies  in  more  one^daycricket^notfes  * - ■ fy 


Hie  destroyer . . . Brandes  celebrates  his  hat-trick  oauidglss 


THERE  is  a common 
misconception 
among  England 
cricketers  that  the 
press  are  never  hap- 
pier than  when  the  team  are 
down.  Personally  it  hurts  to 
see  the  country  humiliated. 
Sometimes,  thnngh  the  ridi- 
cule becomes  too  much  to 

bear  and  those  of  us  at  home 

become  guilty  by  association. 

Even  Alec  Bedser  caww*  in 
tor  some  stick  week  from 
Atflla  the  Stockbroker,  a ner- 
dlsh  poet  who  thought  the  old 
boy's  New  Year  imtghthnn^ 
was  a bit  much  tor  someone 
involved  with  the  England 
team.  Bedser.  poor  bloke,  was 
chairman  of  selectors  unffl 
1982  but  has  had  nothing  to  do 


with  the  side  since. 

One  cannot  blame  people, 
though.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  an  England  side  hag 
belly  up  abroad,  but  this  tfmg 
they  have  done  it  with  knobs 
on.  Zimbabwe,  remember,  is 
the  Country  that  the  English 
authorities  did  their  damned- 
est to  try  to  ensure  never  got 
Test  status  because  they 
-would  fail  to  meet  the  requi- 
site standard  and  than,  pnOft 
they  had  received  that  eleva- 
tion, tried  all  they  could  not 
to  play  them,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  they  have 
dodged  Sri  r^nka  Well.  Sri 
Lanka  are  now  World  Cup 
holders  and  England  have 
been  duffed  up  by  a chicken 
farmer  and  his  metea.  It  is  a 
cruel  old  world. 

The  team  might  believe  that 
they  were  mi  a hiding  to  noth- 
ing, ridiculed  if  they  lost  and 
treated  with  indifference  if 
they  won.  But  that  is  a non- 
sense. In  truth,  the  fm«mt 
golfers  succeed  not  by  biding 
the  long  putts  they  might 
make  but  by  knocking  in  the 
five-footers  they  know  they 
must  hole:  for  a nation  with 
the  resources  that  England 
possess,  Zimbabwe  ought  to 
have  beenatap-in. 
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Criticism,  of  course,  will  be 
levelled  at  the  preparation 
which  eschewed  gamp  RVm« 
in  favour  of  “quality  rest”  fol- 
lowed by  warm- weather 
training.  Not  a bat  was  picked 
up  nor  ball  struck  untf]  they 
reached  Harare.  There  is  no 
problem  with  that:  a week, 
perhaps  a shade  longer  at  alti- 
tude, is  more  than  sufficient 
to  get  Into  fighting  trim  with- 
out actually  playing.  By  all 
accounts,  too.  the  team  subse- 
quently practised  diligently. 

But  some  things  have  not 
worked.  Ian  Botham,  for  ex- 
ample, was  going  to  galvanise 
the  side  but  fortunes  have  not 
exactly  picked  up  since  his  In- 
volvement as  bOWling  raarih 


and  motivator.  Nor  has  the 
decision  to  ban  wives  and 
girlfriends  from  the  tour 
proved  a success:  better,  as 
one  observer  remarked,  to 
have  left  the  team  at  home 
and'  sent  the  women  to 
Zimbabwe. 

Instant  cure-alls  win  be 
proffered  but  there  is  none. 
There  are  some  good  players 
here  and  it  is  a fact  that  the 
nucleu&of  this  side  is  th&best 
we  have  arid  they  held  their 
own  in  the  Tests  (not  good 
enough,  agreed,  but  ade- 
quate). But  as  Graham  Gooch 
will  tell,. a captain  cannot 
make  a bowler  propel  the  ball 
straight,  or  a batsman  work 
to  a game  plan.  Perhaps  the 


next  pre-tour  training  should 
not  be  on  the  Algarve  but  at 
Colchester  boot  camp  to  histll 
a bit  of  discipline. 

What  is  Wttidmgiy  obvious, 
however,  is  that  the  cdUnty 
structure  as  It  stands  (includ- 
ing the  attitudes  of  those 
counties)  is  not  providing  *a 
sufficiently  tough  environ- 
ment to  produce  • hard 
streetwise  international 
cricketers.  Both  Australia 
and  South  Africa  are  light- 
years  ahoarf  in  the  manner 
a n«i  detail  in*  which  players 
are  prepared  for  domestic 
competition  and  it  Is  interest- 
ing that  the  best  coaches  In 
England  are  hired  Austra- 
lians (while  tiie  best  English 


coach.  Bob  * Woelmer,  is 
coanhfng  South  Africa). 


Equally  so  is  the  .notion 
rtbah.  while  we  undoubtedly 
play  too  mwto  domestic  Um- 
ited-oyers  cricket;  we  do  not 
play,  neatly  enough  at  inter- 
national level.  It  was  . an  idea 
that  was  once  sneered  at.  but 
six  of  the  Sri  Lankan  winning 
aidft  had  played  more  than  loo 
matches  while  Steve  Waugh 
had  played  almost  po  one-day 
fafcuaaflonali  before  lie  got  a 
Test  cap.  Yet  when-  did  Eng- 
land last  play  ip  Sharjah?  A 
"decade  ago.  Or  send,  a side  to 
the  Bong  Kong  sixes,  as  South 
Africa  did  last.year*  foc.any 
reason  other  than  ajolly?  . ; 

' In  tiie  short'  tend  the  most 


serious  allegation  Is  that  the 
side  severely  underestimated 
the  playing  capacity  of  Zimba- 
bwe in  Tests  and  limited 
overs  and  failed  to  compete  as 
a result.  Confidence,  in  feet, 
superseded  by  arrogance. 

David  Lloyd  will  go  blue  in 
the  face  denying  that  charge 
but  one  battle-scarred  bats- 
man (who  bad  better  remain 
nampTPflgj  gleefully  confided 
at  the  back  end  of  the  summer 
that  be  had  no  intention  of 
missing  out  on  the  pickings 
from  this  tour  after  all  be  had 

been  through  against  the  big 
guns.  He  would  not  have  been 
alone  In  that  view  and  tt  is 
one  that  has  exacted  a heavy 
price. 


The  critics  in  full  cry 


ft  fs  a defining  moment  i 
just  ask  England’s  fans  to 
bear  with  us  because  we 
are  determined  to  get 
things  right 

Tbn  Lamb 


This  was  supposed  to  be 
the  best-prepared  team 
we  have  ever  sent  on 
tour.  They  want  their 
backsides  kicking 

Brian  Close 


Mike  Atherton's  a very  ■ 
caring  captain  who  looks 
after  his  team.  We  need 
to  give  him  every 
support 

Daw id  Lloyd 


We  me  not  meritaily  . 
touch.  We  do  not  produce 
baa  cricketers  but  ' they 
seem  too  often  not  to  _ 
perform  to  toeir  best 

• Gooff  Boycott 


/ think  we  are  getting 
pretty  desperate.  This 
defeat  is  a watermark 
because  Zimbabwe  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
Bob  Willis 


Athletics 


Livingston  slips  quietly 
back  into  the  big  time 


Duncan  Mackay  on  a disgraced  sprinter 
under  close  scrutiny  in  Birmingham  today 


WHEN  Jason  Living- 
ston flew  out  of  his 
blocks  at  Horsham 
last  month  and  stopped  the 
dock  for  SO  metres  at  5.8sec 
he  was  only  a fraction  outside 
the  UK  Indoor  record  held  for 
38  years  by  Peter  Radford. 

Today  the  man  sent  home 
from  the  1992  Barcelona 
Olympics  after  failing  a drug 
test  could  again  prove  a thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  beleaguered 
chief  executive  of  the  British 
Athletic  Federation  when  he 
returns  to  the  big  time  in  the 
Birmingham  Games  at  the 
National  Indoor  Arena. 

A good  performance  against 
C-oTm  Jackson  over  60  metres 
will  put  Livingston  in  a posi- 
tion to  challenge  for  a trip  to 
Paris  in  March  with  the  team 
for  the  World  Indoor  Champi- 
onships. which  would  make 
him  the  first  British  athlete  to 
have  (ailed  a drug  test  but  be 
selected  for  a major  event 
*Tm  stronger,  mentally  and 
physically,  older  and  wiser,” 
said  Livingston.  *‘FOr  me  the 
future  begins  here.” 
Livingston  was  sent  home 


from  Barcelona  after  an  out- 
of-competition  test  showed 
traces  of  the  anabolic  steroid 
Methandienone  in  his  urine. 
The  mandatory  four-year  ban 
slapped  on  him  by  the  Inter- 
national Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  ended  in  July. 

The  last  time  he  raced  at 
the  arena,  five  years  ago 
against  Linford  Christie,  he 
had  just  taken  the  European 
indoor  title  and  8,000  people 
packed  the  arena  to  cheer 
him  to  the  rafters.  This  time 
only  a handful  will  be  present 
to  see  whether  he  can  regain 
his  former  mantle. 

Livingston  dabbled  in 
rugby  league,  soccer  and 
American  football  during  his 
suspension  before  he  started 
training  seriously  for  the 
track  a year  ago.  'It  was 
never  the  same,  though,”  be 
said.  "Athletics  is  what  I love 
and  what  Fm  best  aL 

"Already  I believe  I have 
shown  glimpses  of  my  previ- 
ous form.  It  was  a bit  scary  at 
first,  because  I wondered  how 
people  would  react  to  me.  But 
fm  getting  over  that. 


‘Tve  been  through  an  awful 
lot  and  Tve  grown  up.  I aim 
to  get  back  to  where  I was  — 
and  better.” 

In  1992  Livingston  ran,  a 
European  indoor  record  of 
6£2sec  for  60  metres.  Before 
the  Olympics  he  ran  10.09sec 
for  100  metres,  still  tiie  second 
fastest  Briton  of  all  time  be- 
hind Christie. 

After  Paris  the  25-year-old 
Livingston’s  next  major  tar- 
get is  a place  at  the  Athens 
World  Championships  in 
August  But  he  can  forget  the 
2000  Olympics.  The  British 
Olympic  Association  have  a 
rule  that  no  athlete  sus- 
pended for  taking  anabolic 
steroids  can  beselected- 

Livingston,  however,  has 
always  maintained  he  is  inno- 
cent and  intpnrfa  to  challenge 
the  ruling.  “Not  a lot  of 
people  possess  the  mental 
strength  and  the  will-power  to 
set  out  again  after  so  long,” 
he  said.  “Not  a lot  of  people 
would  reject  offers  of  up  to 
£250,000  to  tell  their  story,  and 
admit  to  everything. 

“If  you  gave  me  a million  I 
could  lead  a false  life  with 
flash  cars  and  stuff  but  I 
would  never  sell  my  souL 
Some  things  are  more  impor- 
tant than  tiie  money.” 


Set  for  action...  Livingston  runs  again  today  mafkshearman 


Tennis  /’  • "■  - 

Henman’s  big  chance 


TIM  HENMAN  passed  an- 
other test  ofchar&cter 
yesterday  when  he  was 
made  to  fight  ah  the  way  by 
Sweden's  Magnus  Gustafssan, 
the  fifth  seed,  before  booking 
his  place  In  the  semi-finals  of 
the  Qatar  Open  in  Doha  wtth 
6-3, 7-6  victory. 

The  British  No.  L who  has 
yet  to  reach  an  ATP".  Tour 
final,  now  has  a semi-final 
against  the  left-handed  Mo- 
roccan Hicham  Arazi,  tiie 
world  No.  79.  who  beat  Mag- 
nus Larsson  of  Sweden  7-6, 
7-6. 

Henman,  the  world  No.29, 
took  the  first  set  easily  off 
Gustafsson,  whom -he  de- 
feated in  straight  sets  at  Wim- 
bledon last  summer.  But  the 
Swede  raised  his  game  in  the 
second,  which  went  - to  a tie- 
break  as  the  22-year-old 
Briton  briefly  lost  his 
rhythm 

Henman,  the.  highest 
ranked  player  not  seeded  for 
this  tournament,  had  to  battle 
hard  to  keep  his  momentum 
as  the  Swede,  celebrating  his 
30th  birthday,  hit  back-.  Gqs- 
tafsson  had  four  break  points 
in  the  epic  fourth  game  of  tiie 
second  set,  yet  Henman, 
struggling  with  his  first 
serye,  did  enough  to  win  it. 


But  the  Swede  refused  in 
concede  defeat,  punishing 
some  lpo?e  play  and  some  ill- 
judged  drop- shots  from  his  op- 
ponent to^give  himself  three 
set  points  at  55.  Henman, 


however,  saved  each  of  them 
to  take  foe  second  set  into  a 
tiebreak  and  be  at  once 
moved  into  a 4-1  lead  as  Gus- 
tafoson  finally  lost  his  way. 

Jim  Courier,  meanwhile, 
extended  his  stranglehold 
over  Thomas  Muster  to  seven 
successive  wins  when  he 
eliminated  the  top-seeded 
Austrian. 

Courier's  6-3.  7-5  quarter- 
final victory  extended  a se- 
quence stretching  back  to  the 


1992  Australian  Open  and  put 
the  American,  who  has  won 
four  Grand  Slam  titles  in  his 
career  and  is  seeded  eighth 
here.  Into  the  semi-finals 
against  the  twice  French 
Open  champion  Sergi  Bru- 
guera  of  Spain. 

Bruguera  had  a 6-1, 2-6, 6-3 
win  over  the  defending  cham- 
pion and  sixth  seed  Petr 
Korda  Of  the  Czech  Republic. 
• The  unseeded  Swede  Mi- 
kael Tillstrom  reached  the 
semifinals  of  the  Australian 
Hardcourt  Championships  in 
Adelaide  by  beating  Russian 
Andrei  Cherkasov  in  straight 
sets.  He  now  faces  Todd 
Wooc  bridge. 


Cool  Ferreira  steers  South  Africa 
into  their  first  Hopman  Cup  final 


I HE  Hopman  Cop  con- 
I dudes  today  with  the 
United  States  meeting 
South  Africa,  finalists  for 
the  first  time  in  five  at- 
tempts..Their  world  No.  10 
Wayne  Ferreira  yesterday 
levelled  the  tie  against 
Romania  with  a .7-6.  7-6 
victory  oyer  Adrian  Vofnea 
then  partnered  Amanda 


Coetzer  to  win  the  doubles. 

South  Africa  have  cer- 
tainly ridden  their  luck. 
Switzerland’s  Marc  Rosset 
retired  with  back  trouble 
when  leading  Ferreira  6-0, 
2-1  on  Wednesday.  Martina 
Hingis  won  her  singles  hut 
the  Swiss  were  forced  to  de- 
fault the  doubles  to  give 
South  Africa  a 2-1  victory. 


Weekend  fixtures 


|3  0 uni  pm  limed) 
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PA  CUP 
Third  round 
Arsenal  v Sunderland . 
'Barnsley  * Oldham  _ 
Blackburn  v Pen  Vale . 


DOBtDOtiad 


'Brentlord  v Man  C . 


postponed 


Carlisle  v Tranmera . 


Chelsea  v West  Brom . 


_PPWPPnod 


tChesiorheld  v Bristol  C 

"Coventry  v Woking 

"Crewe  v Wimbledon Pt»jPolTPd. 

*C  Palace  v Leeds Pq^P00"*1 

‘Gillingham  v Derby „PaTlPBfl»d 

gHodnesford  * York 


"Leicester  v Southend . 

Liverpool  v Burnley 

‘Luton  v Bolton, 


Middlesbrough  v Chester. 
Norwich  v Shefl  Utd 


.postponed 


Nottm  Forest  v Ipswich . 


Plymouth  v Peterborough. 
OPR  v Huddersfield. 


Reading  v Southampton . 


Shefl  Wed  v Grimsby. 


Stevenage  v Birmingham 
"Stoke  v Stockport 


*WWford  v Oxford  Utd 
Wolverhampton  v Portsmouth  (s-t)  _ 
Wrexham  v West  Nam 

TaaaameiH 
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Charlton  v Newcastle  (1.30). 
Evertonv  Swindon. 


Man  Utd  v Tottenham  (4.10) . 
Notts  Co  v Aston  Villa  (12.0) . 


Wycombe  v Bradford  C (1.30) . 


RS-ARRANCBD  MTB  9Mon.  Jut  1& 
■■*5.  *Ti»,  Jtn  14.  ?.4&  t?3a  “Wed,  Jan 
is.  :* 


AJiraam  tn  « cnoriay:  Barrow  v Lank  Tm 
Byth  Spartans  v Knawatey.  Cotwyn  Bay  v 
Benton  Utd:  Emtoy  v MnsfenJ  Utt  Spen- 
nymoar  v Lancaster.  Pnrtpuaaih  Buxtons 
Accrington  Stanley:  Gainaturaugh  v Run- 
corn: HwJe  Utd  v Gukatoy.  Marina  v Frfdc- 
ley.  Wrtian  Ain  » Bishop  Auckland  pm 
OlvWbM  Ashton  UW  v Warrington  Tn: 
Afflertcn  LF  v Whitley  Bar.  Curzon  Asmon 
« SictekUrwgs  PS,  Congtafea  Tn  v Oram 
Harwood  Tn;  Fatter  CeMe  v RMslifla 
Bor.  Fiiuon  * wtBksop  Tn:  Hanogato  Tn  v 
Nrnhwnm  Leigh  v Eastwood  Tn;  Manat* 
Tn  v Workington  roannsiaOi  Gretna  w 
Bradford  PA.  Lincoln  Utd  » Droytsden. 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
Second  Division 
Bournemouth  v Preston  __B2SK&2S£ 
Bury  v Shrewsbury. 

Wolsall  v Blackpool 
Third  Division 
Barnet  v Lincoln powpo"** 


Brighton  v Exeter. 


Camb  Utd  v Northampton 
Cardiff  v Scunthorpe 


.Wtilftllltt 


Doncaster  v Rochdale 
Hereford  v Darlington. 
Hull  v Colchester 


maned 


L Orient  v Mansfield 
Wigan  v Hartlepool 
Tomorrow 
Fulham  v Swansea 


OM  VAUXHALL 

Down  Kkfctarmnster  v NortRwtciK  South- 
port  v Bam;  TeBonl  v staiybridga.  Pms- 
pernW  Famboroogh  v Altrincham;  Halifax 
v Bromsfftwei  Kettering  v Morocamba: 
welling  vRvahden  & Unwnds. 

DR  MARTENS  LBAQUBi  PraHsr  Dtv- 
Mom  Gravesend  A N v Crawley  Tn; 
Manftyr  v Greeley  Rvre;  Nuneaton  v 
ChOhnstord;  Salisbury  * Cambridge  C. 

Aahtord  Tn  v Bel  dock  Tn: 
Burton  v Newport  AFC;  Gloucester  C v 
Oordtosnr:  Halesowen  v SMflngoounw. 


Hasdnga  v Atnarstone;  Kings  Ly?m"’V 
Tn  v Cheltenham. 


Worcester  C;  Sudbury  ...  . 

Ml  ate.  id  UhMaw  BDaton  Th  v Moor 


Grom  Grantham  Tn  * Stourbridge;  Ilkes- 
ton To  v Fagot  Rngrs;  Rounds  Tn  v 


Eveshmn  INd:  ReddBcn  Ud  v Mndclo*  Tm 
Shepahod  Dynamo  v Reitmeg  Tn;  SoHhuB 
Bor  v Corby  Tic  Stafford  Ago  * RC 
Wanitdc  9Wton  CoMWd  Tn  v Dodtey  Tn: 
VS  Rugby  * Tamworth.  fnwtnua  oh. 
tetom  Baafttey  vSt  Lecnaras;  Buctdngfiani 
Tn  v Rsoar  Adi  Loreto  re  Erlrn  a BMvedare 
v Newport  fioW):  FSroham  Tn  u Danfort; 
Forest  Groan  * Witney  Tic  Margate  v 
Wottrioovitte;  Tonhrhtgo  Angan  v Cteve- 
dan  Tn:  Trowbridge  Tn  i Qrancaster  Tn: 
WdaterrS  Msro  * Havant  Tic  Waymoutu  v 
Ctederford  Trc  Yato  Tn  v Fleet  Tn. 


telam  Atherton  Commies  V Maine  Road: 
Chaddorton  v Jtnsaandala  Utd;  Danwen  v 
Boncougfc  Eastwood  Hanley  v Salfort  C; 
Gloasap  1C  v Traitor d:  Kolkar  OB  v Kkte- 
gram  AdK  NMvfcb  Tn  v Blackpool  Ftvrs; 
Poftnto  v VftUXhaU  GM;  Pnacot  CaHes  v 
a Hslans  Tn.  Cm*  Bweond  inwndi  Boado 
» WawLSjrhi  Tic  Moaswy  w taansroa. 


IXUltt  neat  Hriaftw  Chastre  La 
tonal  « Consatc  Croak  Tn  v BodBagton 
TawtofS;  Gufsborough  Tn  v WMdthanc 
Mutton  v Bkdngteim  syru  rtm  Nowcaado 
v Saudi  SMaldto  Soaham  RS  v Swcttn. 
Sblkfon  V Morpeth  Trc  Tow  Law  Tn  v 
Eastegtoo:  west  Auckland  u Durham  C: 
Whiaiy  Tn  v Dunston  Fad. 


TENNENTS  SCOTTISH  COP 
SmnowJ  round 

Ayr  v Clyde . 


Berwick  vPstorhaad. 


tSracNn  v Livingston. 


JSEBSSefi 


SCowdentKh  v Dumbarton  — BSSBgaag 
*E  Stirling  v Brora  Rngrs-BttSSti 
Forfar  v Alloa 


Queen's  Park  v Gala  FaIrydeon_ — 
•Rosa  County  v Montrose  _J??ypPn«d 
Spartans  v Arbroath  (ZOl 


Stonhousamulr  v Hamilton. 


'Stranraer  v Inverness  CT  JSHBESMiJ 
WKtaftlll  v Queen  of  South  (2.16}_ 
D Mitt  fTue.  Jan  7. 


7Ja  rwod.  Jan  8.  7J a -Sat  Jan  it.  3JJ. 

SOL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  DhrMon 
Aberdeen  v Dunfarmline 
Celtic  v Motherwell 


□undoe  utd  v Kilmarnock. 
Hibernian  v Rangers—. 
Raith  v Hearts 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 


Airdrie  v Greenock  Morton . 

pggt  Fttu  v St  Johnstone 

Falkirk  v Clydebank 

Parttckv  Stirling. 


St  Mirren  v Dundee 


Aytea- 

bury  v Suapn  Utt  Boredom  Wood  v 
Yoodfog;  Bromley  v PvaflaM;  Dag  A Rad  v 
ST  Mm  Harrow  Borough  v bump’s 
Storttad:  MBhkt  v (Word  C;  Stowe  v 
Heybridge.  Mtew*  Carsialton  v 
Cherteoy  Tic  Gray*  v Hendon:  Yoovfl  v 
Endow,  roe  BMdiw  Baafogatotca  Tn  v 
Walton  A Itorstianc  BreMwmited  Tn  v 
Hampton:  Gammy  Island  v Uttridge  Croy 
don  v Barton  Rvek  Maldanhaad  Utd  v 
Bognor  Roto  Tkc  Moteaay  r Layton  Pon- 
nanc  Tbamo  Utd  r Wbytaloofe,  TooSng  S 
kBicham  Utd  v Chashvn  Utt  Wokingham 
Tn  v BWOricay  Tn;  Worttlng  v AOingdon 
Tn.  Tiweuiim  Marlow  v Aldanhot  Tn. 


Banstead  Adi  v Hungar> 

tort  Tre  Barkfng  v Laadwrhoad:  Bastard 
Tn  v Ware.  BrackaoH  Tn  v Leighton  Trc 


OwBkmt  St  Pater  v TIRHay;  CoHlor  Row  & 
ire  Tn:  DorWng  v Bgham 


Randord  v Edgware  Tn; 

Tn:  Met  Poses  v Hoowi  HempMoao;  wem- 

Mey  v Wttam  11k  Windsor  ( Eton  v 
Ctwahimc  WNeutm  Th  v Haroham.  TbM 
DMteaec  Brefcdree  Tn  v Avelay:  Camtwr- 
lay  Tn  v lire  toil  Trc  Clapton  v Lewes; 
Harlow  Tn  » tolMwi:  Khmbury  Tn  v 
HorneliuratK  Nortarood  v EW  Thurrort 
Utt  THngTh  v Haefcwell  H8l 
h commas  uioub  row  red 
Haem  PMalm  Ml  matches  poatpoood. 


Anntfiorpa  Wad  v Glaa- 

•fnugMOn  Waft  Arnold  Tn  v Ltvwraadga: 

Aahflaid  Uld  v Pickering  Trr.  Beipar  Tn  v 

North  Fentby  Utt  Tn  v HaOara: 

Matty  UW  v Osaou  Trr.  Oreatt  Alb  v 

Thackley;  Pontefract  Cola  v HaUatd  Malic 

Safer  Tn  v Donaby  Utt  Sheffield  v Huck- 
nall  Tn. 


Uto  v Thorton  Trc 

BMatord  Tn  v Brlonl  HP;  Bridport  v 

Westbury  Utd;  BriUngun  v Chart  Trc 

Smote  v Tantogncc  Odd  OoMt  Adi  v 

Barmtepla  Tic  Pauttoa  Rw*  v CMppaa- 

ham  Tic  Taunton  TO  v Calna  Tn. 

LMAOUB  or  WiUXk  Cameos  Bay  v 

WalMipool;  Conwy  r Carwartban  Tn; 

LlanaanMrald  v Bangor  Cby;  Rhyl  e Con- 

nah's  Quay.  AS  ottwf  matohow  postponed. 

Tomorrow  inter  Cabte-To)  v Bangor  a 

niMcurin 


lilateteg  Pkv  Holywap. 
■WHilMWRatoBhM—CMfr 

relnov  Aida;  CmaadaiaeQiana  eon;  Gten- 

toran  v CURomUle;  Purtadown  v UnRekL 
Vteet  PMMm  BaByctoro  v Omagh  Tn 
Bangor  v Baflymena;  OWSIary  v Canidc. 
r Jewry  v Lame. 

PM  NATIONAL  LBAOntt 
hdtew  Dairy  C v UCD  (7  JO), 

Home  Ferm  Evarion  v SBgo  Rvm.  Tamar 
rown  Brey  Whdr*  V Cork  C (£0);  St 
Patricia  Adi  v Shatooume 


Hagb|  (Mon 

BtTBMATIONALMATCHi  Ireland  V Italy 
(Lamdooma  Road). 

TOUR  matcm  Neath -V  united  Statm 
(2JQ,  National  Ground.  CartW). 


v Totdouu  CLOS). 
Candfl  (3J0). 


Brhfl  v 


Onto  Barn*  Saracen*  (2.15);  wast 
Horttepool  v Brian*.  PuatRawarfi  Qfcxices- 
ter  * NortvPTiptoar  Orrafl  * London  ktoh. 
Tgaaomm  Wtttt  v HteteffidM  (Loftd 

Road].  Tn  All  imbihs  poaboned. 
Threat  Hvrogata  V Ltworpool  Si  Hetona 
R-1S;  pitch  UtepeeSon  8.30]:  Load*  * Hou- 
ate.  AU  ediwtnttdiea  poaiponed.  Lee^a 
tat  Norite  Kanaal  v Aapttla  (2JC).  AH 
other  material  puaffiOrird.  Seetm  Ail 
rmfClMfl  QG6&]OAnL 

—IWCCTKHWk  ■ >■*  Blackwood* 
Hlrwreai  (£90). 

nw  NATIONAL  LXMM  FM  M*- 
tatam  AU  majcha*  poatponod.  Seoeod 
DMdm  AH  matErim  pttmd 
SNU  TSHBH1  CHAMWONaMP  gJ): 
riaita  Linai » TRW  DMiiam  Pee- 
bles v Mussel  burgh;  Stowaria  WFP* 
KBrnamock.  Poetpueaik  Preaton  Lodge  v 
BeBark.  Fm-tt  Hotetem  CorBreptoe  v 
Gordopiana;  WJhaad/Jortanhni  v Had- 
tflutoi;  Langholm  v GWMDiheS. 
SCteOOLJS-  BraWATtOHAIa  Scoflaod  v 
Watai  fZO.  Myrotedo.  Eduibregh). . ' 


CLUB  HAICMB  (Zft:  Dundee  KSFP  v 

KIrkcalcly,  Glasgow  Acadi  v Ayr.  Howl  ok  v 

Woai  of  Sootfand;  Hariote  FP  v Oteagow 

Southern;  .Malroae  w Edinburgh  Aeada; 

Stirling  County  v WMsonian*. 


Oteagow  v Caledonia  (Murreylleld);  Sooi- 
Osh  Border*  v Edhtoingk  (Poyndor  Pit, 
Kateoj.  . ggmmmlm 

Ho  aim  Bowgein  v Narhonna:  Cashes  w 
Agon. 


Rugby  League 


r MayMd  v Eectog%  Moidgresn 


v Duriiam  Unhr  (ZSTr,  Oufton  v Mate  ABI 
(Z.0J:  Ovandan  v Hamlogham  p.o); 
Saddisworih  v Btenboraugh  (2J|;  Wigan 
St  Jodaa  v Wigan  Roaa  Br  (2.0£  Wigan  St 
v Hatton  Simms  croas  pJO). 
Clayton  * Normanton  (LQ. 
NATIONAL  CONrantMCB  LBAUUBs 
Beverley  vWHuHfrOh 


Dudlay  HIHyLook  Lone  (2J3):  Latah  Mtnar* 

v Egremont  (3-309:  Wootetoo  » OWwn  SI 
Aimaa  (2J^.  Kre(  PMalue  ThandifN  w 
Eaamaor  (iD);  wwnay  Chm  v WBom 
(ZXQ.  Puagiin*  Barrow  island  « E 
LaedK  Btechbrodk  v Lalgti  E.  Baeawd 
maMew  NowEaiswtcfc  v SMriaugh  (Z0J; 
Badcai  v Shaw  croaa  fiat  York  Acorn  v 
MKtort  (am-  FteffiM*  FeaBmaiona 
Am  * Dewsbury  Moor. 

PRHftY  Hatcwn  Katgeey  v Hud- 
dmjthjkl.  GancaBafe  Oowabury  * Battey; 
ft  Hdensy  Wigan.  Tomorrows  Oldham  v 
Wldtehmai  y ' 


Swimon: ' 


rCarllM  (SJ0L 


■RNM  IIMUdi  Cryacal  Palace  v 
Leicester  (7JB);  Derby  v Thames  Vafiey 
(7  JO):  Nencaabo  v London  (7.3$  Wor- 
mng  v Hamel  L WMfert  (SJl.  T< 

Chaatar  vestal  Palace  (BJ); 


Leopards 


; London  v 


telam  Buy  & Bolton  v QuHdtord  (7  JO); 
Caros  V Oxford  (U);  Coventry  v Sedasn 
(TAJ);  Salad  v Notdngham  (8X31;  Waetmln- 
anr  v Mid  Sussex  (8JJ).  Tneaneaw  Brte- 
ton  v Liverpool  (L0);  Plymouth  v Ware 
Itmri  nhlMuui  Botenemouth  v 
soon  waits  (M);  Chaastogaon  v Stougn 
B.0k  SolUiuB  V ShaffiNd  (8J).  Terecoeea 
Derby  v Souffl  Bonk  (5Jfc  Uutdon  v North- 
WDo»n.(ain:  Swindon  v RWsrure  |4y0k 
Jhamm  Volley  v Aston  (4.0).  Wemap 
Hnrt  Dkdaiera  Crystal  Palace  v ShaflMd 
(SS0). 

WORMS  NATWNAL  TROPHYi  CemL 
fjn  Orator  v Plymouth  Ty™ 
i Wear  v Lmoestor  (6.0)  (pro*). 


Ice  Hoclcey 


tie  (SJCft  Cardiff  v Ayr  ftotttngwm  v 

Manchester  (L0).  Temenraoa  Bracknell  v 


Nontngham  (6X0;  ICancfiaatw  v Ayr  RUR: 
" r Card*  (BJ0);  Sheffield  v 

MB.  ’ 

Ktagteon  v SoWwB 


(M0):  Slough  V Gttdtord  (SJOl:  SwUidoe 

v Medway  (SJ0):  TeCtord  v Peterborough 

(7 JO).  Tteweneew  .GuOdtord  v TOffrod 


(SJU  Maderay  v Kingston  ta.15):  I 

' “ ' itoll » Swindon 


oagh  v Staugh  (3  JO);  Soil 

nun  1 1 item  n^maair  UAwte  "• 

titas  v Blackburn  (7 Mf,  Rte  v Castlaresgh 
(7.0);  Paisley  v WnMey  (7J3).  Tmeenem 
Btectturn  v Fite  (Sfl>r  MurraylWd  * Caar 
ddroagh  (SftQ:  Whffloy  v Dundrtm  (M0). 


BR  MIDLAND  INDOOR  DRBMAi 
TIONAL  TOUDNA—ff  (3J0f.  (Wyre 
Foreet  LC.  Ktedermlnawr):  Oroep  Ar  Can- 
banra.  Huff,  Kktdennffater,  mu.  (ternm  ft 
Nffw  York.  St  Albans.  Stourpoct.  Swansea. 
(PerJawaB  8C.  Woroaacer)  Oraw  Cs  Plra- 
orondfc  Htebatno,  OM  Loughtontais.  Wat* 
nar  AC  (Austria},  he  ft  fiartort 
Tlgere.  Beamon.  Caparcafedea  (Scotland), 
East  Grtnstaad.  Tomorrow  (mo*  (KU- 
derndneter):  Cteaetlfcadurr  maichee. 
MBTS  CUlDSf  Alttriey  Edge  V Sowdora 
Bridgnorth  v Shrewsbury;  Bring  v Colwyn 
Bay:  8rooktanda  v RAft  Clialmstart  v 
Mwteston.M;  Eogbasui  v BkssomSaid; 
Haralard  v GredK:  teca  v Bournamoffift  N 
Staffs  v Hampton;  CWort  Hawks  v City  of 
Qxtont  8 Bankers  v Chesterfield:  Whft- 
eburch  v W Gloa;  Yeovft  v Baft  Boccs. 
WORftra  CUM  Bwy  St  Edouute  v 6 
SUrifert;  Cambe  City  v St  Ireft  Coliyyn 


Bay  v Timperlay;  EasaastoV'Poty;  (3uDt^ 
tort  v Row  Cowtey; 


— Harinaton  v Dare- 

ham:  Hendon  V HamaL'Nswporl  vWttbn; 
toitypddd  v St  Fagans;  (tedlaref  v Hsrap- 
kxv  Sevsnoaks  v WcCdng;  Souftantotca  v 
Havant;  Southgate  v Tadftngun;  Wolver- 
hampton v Harbcme;  Worthing  v Sosnorr 
yote  v Nettwry.  Tomorreen  Oaaatta  v 
— Beyy  Horsham  v SoufftamptoC. 


SST 


(camncridgu  B.1Q. 


■W  Twaaouuiti  Doneaacar  v Hor- 
ton  v Warrington. 

vown  moor  nahonal  ucaouc 

(C  Pataca  NRC):  Chekna- 
« Ipsvdch.  Letoeatar;  (Jtton. 

amyh.  Sittn  CokffMd.  first  (LnogWw- 


Wmbtedoii  Wtfr 
Wrobramte.  8t  Afeans.  St  Austen.  . . 


OMSHft  (Unhr  gl  Walop  Ca(L  CardULKUl}. 


Cricket 


ARUN-A-BALL  century 
from  the  all-rounder 
Lance  KLuseoer,  followed  by 
an  Indian  collapse,  put  South 
Africa  in  an  .unassailable  po- 
sfrion  yesterday  on  the 
second  day  of  the  second  Test 
In  Cape  Town. 

Klnsener.  batting  at  No.  9, 

launched  a ferocious  assault 
^ a tiring,  attack  as  he.  and 
his  fellow  alt  rounder  Brian 
McMfflan,  who  also  hit  a cen- 
tury. eclipsed  tiie.  country’s 
Previous  eighth-wicket  record 

of  124,  set  in  1902-3  by  A W 

Nourse  and  E A HalliweH 
against- Australia,  with  a part- 
nership Of  147  in  Soitth.Afrt- 

ca  sh29  for  seven  declared 

fheir-highest  total  since  their 
re-aamission  to  the  Test 
scene:- 

Klusener  completed  an  un- 
forgettable  tiay  by  nomiiig 
W°°rkerl  Raman  and 
then  bowling  Rahul  Dravid  fo 
help  Teduce  the  touriste  to  29 
for  three  at  the  close. 

• A resurgent  West  lndies 
celebrated  Brian  Lara’s 
to  fonn  with  a six- 
wua*  victory  over  Pakistan 
hi  tiielr  limited  overs  World 
Senes  match  in  Brisbane. 
J-ara  ended  a dismal  run  of 
tow  scores  by  hitting  48  as 

war  to  win  wifh  ii  bans  to 
hfvine  bowled  out. 
«to«ton  for  197  in  48^  overs: 


Snooker 


Generous  tip 
for  O’Sullivan 


CthreEvsrton 


Ronnie  O’Sullivan, 
tiie  holder,  reached  the 
semi-final  of  the  Liverpool 
victoria  Charity  Challenge 
at  Birmingham's  Interna- 
tional Convention  Centre 
yesterday,  by  beating  John 
Parrott  5—4.  It  was  only  big 
second  win  over  the  1991 
world  champion  in  eight 
attempts. 

The  2 l-y ear-old  O’Sulli- 

van  went  2-0  up  with  a 141 
total  clearance  hut  had  to 
renew  his.  cne-tip  during 
the  mid-session  Interval 
and  was  4-2  adrift  before 
«Sflnningto  recapture  his 
eariierfonn. 

^O’Sullivan  today  plays 
the  wofld 
No.  3.  Ebdon  ended  a run  of 

wUL?l?!Il3ll^‘roa,Id  defeats 
ny  beating  the  Republic  of 

ir^“d*s  No’  1 Ken  Do- 
a break  of 
120  and  four  others  of  40  or 
more. 

'•Losing  all  those  games 
did  me  a favour,"  he  onid 

but  I certainly 
wasn't  working  as  hard  as  I 
should  have  been." 

Alan  McManus  earlier 

teaac*ty  by 
rallying  from  2-4  to  beat 
John  Higgins  5-4. 
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Racing 


the  odds- 


Chris  Hawkins  talks  to  the  Deans  who 
gave  up  working  in  the  City  to  make  a book 


THE  early  morning 
alarm  goes  off  in 
Kevin  and  Sarah 
Dean’s  house  at  6J30, 
but  it  is  not  the  usual  of 
hustle  and  bustle  as  husband 
and  wife  get  ready  for  work. 

They  do  get  ready  but 
Kevin  settles  down  with  the 
Sporting  Life  while  sare-h 
reads  the  Racing  Post,  and  for 
two  hours  they  study  form.  ' 
The  reason  being  they  are 
racecourse  bookmakers  sift- 
ing through  each  race  assess- 
ing the  form  of  each  horse 
and  working  out  its  riwirtu 
“We  work  Independently  at 
each  end  of  the  room,  come  to 
our  own  conclusions  about 
what  price  a horse  ehmiifl  be 
and  then  get  together  to  talk 
about  it,"  said  Kevin. 

“Sarah  knows  just  as -much 
as  I do.”  he  added.  “She’s  a 
walking  form  book,  the  well- 
educated  one  and  very  good 
with  figures.” 

The  pair  met  when  they 
were  working  for  a firm  of  ac- 
countants in  the  City.  Kevin, 
now  34,  had  been  interested 
in  racing  and  betting  since  he 
was  a boy,  when  his  father 
raced  greyhounds,  but  did  not 
have  the  nerve  or  finance  to 
immediately-  foUow  his 
inclinations. 

“After  five  years  of  deadly 
dull  office  work  I decided  to 
take  the  plunge,"  says  Kevin. 
"1  learned  the  ropes  of  betting 
by  clerking  for  various  book- 
makers in  the  silver  ring  and 
then  in  Z933.  having  scratched 
together  a bond  of  £2£00i  we 
set  up  on  our  own  working 
under  the  of  Evtngton 
of  Newmarket 
“We’ve  loved  every  minute 
of  it  and  we  race  five  or  six 
days  a week  even  in . the 
middle  of  winter,”  added 
Sarah.  “Some  of  my  friends 


think  it's  quite  strange  that 
I’m  doing  this  job  but  we  al- 
ways Intended  to  have  our 
own  business  and- we-  get  a 
great  feeling  of  independence 

and  fliHQxnent, 

“I  like  horses  and  have  an 
old.  hack  patiwt  Fury  that  I 
ride,  when  X get  some  spare 
time,  but  they  become  tools  of 
the  trade  to  a certain  extent 
and  1'only  have  a few  favour- 
ites, like  old  Masnun  for 
instance.” 

The  uncertainty  of  the  day 
is  the  thing  that,  brings  the 


“Our  aim  is  mtitiest  really 
and  we  set  out  to  try  and  win 
just  a bit  mare,  than  our  ex- 
penses which  usually  come  to 
about  £100  a day,”  explained 
Kevin.  . 

- “If  we  make  £100  profit  then 
we’re  quite  happy.  Some  days 
we  lose.- The  worst  losing  day 
we’ve  had  was  on  the  Rbwley 
Mile  course  at  Newmarket 
last  May  when  we  lost  £3,600. 

“The  most  we’ve  won  was 
at  Hungtlngdon  at  Easter 
when  we  were  up  by  £4*266  — 
I can  remember  It  down  to  the 
last  pound.” 

There  Is  very  much  a peck- 
ing order  in  the  bookmaking 
fraternity  and  because  Kevin 
has  only  been  around  for 
three  years,  he  is  stHl  on  the 
reserve  list  which  means  he 
has  no  automatic  right  to  a 
pitch  at  any  track.  . 

’ • So  hie. usually  goes-  to  the 
less  fashionable  courses  and 
is  currently  plying  his  trade 
on  the  all-weather  at  South- 
well  and  LingQeld. 

The  market  at  Lingfleld  he 
finds  quite  lively  and  there 
are  a number  of  shrewd  pro- 
fessional punters  operating. 

“On  average  I would  take 
about  20  bets  per  race  and  the 
most  rd  lay  a horse  to  lose 


would  be  £2,000  but  Td  lay  off 

half  of  that,”  , he  explained. 
*Tm  what  you  cad  a middle  of 
the  road  bookmaker.  1 form 
my  own  opinions  about  a race 
and  am  prepared  to  take  a bit 
of  a risk.  . . 

, "SamethnesI  get  it  wrong.  I 
lost  £1,200  • an  a four-horse 
race  at  Epsom  last  year  when 
1 thought  the  original  favour- 
ite would  win  but  he  went 
from  evens  to  13-8  and  1 
fraught  a!  cold  on  the  original 
second'  favourite  who  was 
backed  down  to  odds-on,  a 
horse  of  Clive  Brittain's 
wiWwt  ibpDbn  - 

“Any  way,  there  are  two 
other  types'  of  bookmakers: 
What  we  call  the  fiddlers  ' and 
the  big  players. 

“The  fiddlers  don’t  take 
risks:  They  have  the  best 
pitches  and  don’t  have  to  do 
anything  special  to  attract 
customers.  They  don’t  formu- 
late their  own  prices  — just 
copy  off  the  row.  behind  and  if 
they  lay  any  big  bets  they 
turn  their  heads  and  shout  it 
back.  • 

“The  big  players  are  the 
ones  where  the  buck  - stops 
really.  They’re  the  ones  that 
take  an  the  lay-off  bets.  Their 
philosophy  is  what  win  be 
win  be.They  can  have  really 
bad  days  but,  of  course,  they 
have  very  good  ones.” 

Bookmaking  is  a way  of  life 
and  Kevin  and  wife  have  not 
had  a holiday  fix-  two  years. 
The  last  time  they  went  away 
was  to  Scotland  where  they 
spurt  their  time  going  round 
the  racetracks. 

■ “You’ve  got  to  love  . racing 
to  do  this,”  summed  up 
Kevin.  ’Tt^s  vary  hard  in  the 
winter  when  you  wake  up  and 
you  know  you’re  going  to  be 
out  standing  in  the  freezing 
cold  for  three  hours,  but  nei- 
ther of  us  can  think  of  a- job 
we’d  rather  do.  r 

‘Tm  very  happy  doing  this. 
You  never  know,  one  day  I 
might  be  one  of  the  big 
players.” 
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It’s  in  the  bag . . . Kevin  and  Sarah  brave  the  elements  at  Lingfleld  pHoroanApftTou  jenkins 
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Spot  check 
to  see  whether 
Dettori  can  ride 


Ron  Cox 


Dettori  feces  a 
race  against  time  to  be 
fit  for  the  highlight  of 
his  working  holiday  in  South 
Africa  today,  the  ride  on  Lon- 
don News  in  the  Queen's 
Plate  at  Kenilworth  in  Cape 
Town. 

Suffering  from  a painful  ab- 
scess “in  an  awkward  place," 
Dettori  has  received  treat- 
ment in  hospital  and  feces  a 
farther  examination  this 
morning. 

Lynne  Hampson,  a spokes- 
person for  the  racecourse, 
said:  “We  are  desperately 
hoping  that  Frankie  can  ride. 
We  are  expecting  a really  big 
crowd  as  he  is  a great  draw.” 

One  possibility,  Dettori  has 
told  the  racecourse,  is  that  he 
would  give  up  six  of  his  seven 
rides  in  order  to  be  fit  enough 
to  ride  London  News  in  the 
Queen's  Cup,  one  of  the  big- 
gest mile  races  in  the  South 
African  calendar.  SIS  are 
showing  the  race  live  as  part 
of  their  coverage  today. 

Dettori  has  ridden  four  win- 
ners on  his  South  African 
stint  so  far,  enjoying  a cli- 
mate somewhat  different  to 
the  conditions  facing  his 
weighing  room  colleagues  at 
Lingfleld  today. 

Channel  4 cameras  bring 
the  delights  of  all-weather 
sport  to  a wider  audience  and 
their  enterprise  has  been 
rewarded  by  some  competi- 
tive events. 

Ladbrokes,  having  secured 


pole  position  by  sponsoring 
the  whole  card,  priced  up  two 
handicaps  yesterday  and  any- 
one who  can  secure  their 
offer  of  io-i  about  Out  On  A 
Promise  (1.45)  should  be 
ahead  of  the  game  right  away. 

An  easy  winner  over  hur- 
dles at  Doncaster  last  month, 
the  five-year-old  is  very  wen 
handicapped  on  the  form  he 
showed  when  trained  by 
Geoff  Wragg  two  seasons  ago. 

He  lost  his  way  last  year, 
but  Nick  Walker,  his  current 
trainer,  seems  to  have  coaxed 
Out  On  A Promise  back  to 
form. 

Unfortunately,  he  has  no 

experience  cf  the  Equitrack 
surface  at  Lingfleld.  but  he 
did  win  on  the  FIbresand  at 
Wolverhampton  as  a two- 
year-old.  Out  On  A Promise  is 
certainly  no  10-1  chance  in  a 
race  like  this. 

Simon  Dow.  who  notched  a 
double  here  with  his  first  run- 
ners of  the  year  on  Thursday, 
has  good  prospects  of  farther 
success  with  Jo  Maximus 
(3.45)  in  the  last  race. 

Although  only  ninth  behind 
Bold  Effort  here  a fortnight 
ago,  Jo  Maximus  was  not 
knocked  about  after  creeping 
into  contention  a furlong  out 
The  Handicapper  may  have 
been  hasty  in  dropping  him 
101b  so  quickly. 

• Ron  Cox  was  in  fine  form 
at  Southwell  yesterday  when 
he  landed  a 27-1  double  with 
his  nap  Domino  Hyer  (6-1) 
and  Parklife  (3-1).  He  also 
gave  Joseph’s  Wine  who  won 
at  7-1. 


Hopes  high  for  Musselburgh 


Musselburgh  looks 
set  to  provide  jumping 
fans  with  their  Urst  meet- 
ing of  the  year.  There  is  a 
precautionary  inspection  at 
7.30  but  Mark  Kershaw, 
clerk  of  the  course,  said 
yesterday:  “We  have  no 
frost.  There  is  a little  bit  of 


slush'  in  places  but  that 
isn’t  a problem.  We’ve  got  a 
very  good  chance  unless 
the  weather  deteriorates.” 

Prospects  for  Folkestone, 
Monday’s  only  jumping 
meeting,  are  bleak  and  the 
course  will  be  Inspected  at 
noon  today. 
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Soccer 


FA  CUP,  THIRD  ROUND:  David  Lacey  on  the  highlights  among-the  weekend  ties  that  are  certain  to  survive  the  freeze 


Heat  is  on  for  Spurs  at  Old  T rafford 


Happiness  is  a 
heated  football 
pitch  this  weekend 
as  the  PA  Cap 
struggles  to  cope 
with  even  worse  interference 
from  the  weather  than  it  suf- 
fered four  years  ago,  when  a 
combination  of  frost  and  fog 
led  to  10  of  die  32  third-round 
ties  being  postponed. 

With  12  games  called  off 
yesterday  and  many  others 
hinge  big  on  pitch  inspections 
today  and  tomorrow,  that  fig- 
ure is  likely  to  be  exceeded. 
For  the  moment  Premier 
League  clubs  like  Leeds 
United,  and  Wimbledon, 
drawn  away  to  awkward  op- 
ponents from  the  lower  dlv- , 
Isions,  stand  to  be  defeated 
only  by  the  Pools  PaneL 
Just  to  keep  things  in  per- 
spective, the  severe  winter  of  I 
1963,  which  led  to  the  panel’s 
introduction,  saw  a total  of 
nearly  500  fixtures  disrupted. 
Only  three  third-round  Cup 
ties  went  ahead  on  schedule 
and  the  round  was  not  com- 
pleted until  the  second  week 
In  March. 

The  tie  between  Lincoln 
City  and  Coventry  City  was 
postponed  15  times  before 
Coventry  won  5-1.  Coventry's 
Cup  game  with  Woking,  of  the 
Vauxhall  Conference,  was  the 
last  to  be  called  off  yesterday. 
One  down,  14  to  go. 

This  time  the  luck  of  the 
draw  has  guaranteed  that 
nearly  all  the  usual  FA  Cup 
favourites  will  be  in  action 
over  the  next  two  days,  what- 
ever the  weather.  Arsenal, 
Liverpool.  Chelsea  and  Man- 
chester United  will  all  be 
wanning  their  toes  at  home 
but  Aston  Vffla’s  tie  tomor- 
row depends  on  a pitch  in- 
spection at  Notts  County. 

Tomorrow's  visit  of  Totten- 
ham to  Old  Trafford  is  clearly 
the  tie  of  the  round  and  will 
give  Manchester  United  the 
first  chance  to  demonstrate 
their  determination  to  go  for 
a third  Premiership  and  FA 
Cup  double  in  four  seasons. 
The  odds  against  this  are  con- 
siderable, especially  as 
united  are  in  the  quarter-fin- 
als of  the  European  Cup,  but 
their  FA  Cup  record  suggests 
fiiat  they  will  not  approach 
the  task  in  quite  the  cavalier 
manner  of  their  recent  Coca- 
Cola  matches. 

Success  in  the  FA  Cup  has 
become  a matter  of  pride  for 
Manchester  United.  Since  los- 
ing to  Sheffield  United  in  the 
fifth  round  four  years  ago 
they  have  played  21  Cup 
games,  reaching  Wembley 
three  times  and  losing  only 


once,  to  Everton  In  the  1995. 
final. 

That  was  the  season  when 
Spurs,  inspired  by  Klinsmann 
and  Sberlngham  and  with 
solid  assistance  from  Ander- 
ton  and  Barmby,  knocked  out 
Liverpool  at  Anfield  in  the 
sixth  round,  only  to  lose  to 
Everton  in  the  semi-finals. 

How  things  have  changed: 
Tottenham,  long  since  bereft 
of  Klinsmann  and  Barmby, 
will  be  without  the  injured 
Sheringham  and  Anderton 
tomorrow,  not  to  mention 
Armstrong  and  the  long-term 
casualty  Mabbutt.  In  addition. 

I Iversen,  Campbell  and  Allen 
will  all  have  late  fitness 
tests. 

This  represents  the  worst- 
case  scenario  for  Tottenham 
supporters  who  fear  that  all 
meaning  to  their  season  is 
about  to  disappear.  Manches- 
ter United's  only  concern,  on 
the  other  hand,  lies  in  decid- 
ing whether  to  give  Andy 
Cole  his  first  start  to  a game 
since  recovering  from  two  : 
cracked  shins.  Ole  Solski&er 
will  step  down  if  Cole  plays. 

Compared  to  Tottenham. 
Sunderland  will  travel  to  1 
Highbury  today  in  a slightly 
more  optimistic  and  almost 
certainly  more  aggressive 
frame  of  mind.  The  manner  of 
their  2-0  defeat  at  Arsenal  in 
September,  when  Peter  Reid 
saw  two  of  his  players  sent  off 
and  was  himself  hanisbod 
from  the  dug-out  still  ran- 
kles. Arsenal,  moreover,  have 
selection  problems. 

Arsene  Wenger’s  first  taste 
of  FA  Cup  football  wifi  be 
without  Wright  who  is  sus- 
pended. Seaman,  Platt,  Dixon 
and  Garde  are  all  unfit  and 
Bergkamp,  Merson,  Adams 
and  Parlour  are  under  treat- 
ment. A rousing,  raucous 
replay  at  Roker  beckons. 

Chelsea,  knocked  out  of  the 
League  Cup  by  Bolton  this 
season,  will  be  as  waxy  of 
West  Bromwich  Albion  at 
Stamford  Bridge  today  as 
Newcastle  United  wifi  be  at 
Charlton  tomorrow.  Liver- 
pool were  taken  to  a foccrth- 
round  replay  by  Burnley  at 
Turf  Mioor  two  years  ago  but 
ought  not  to  slip  up  against1 
them  at  Anfield,  even  if 
Fowler  Is  forced  to  rest  a dam- 
aged shin. 

Everton,  badly  hit  by  inju- 
ries and  beaten  three  times 
over  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year,  wifi  be  less  sanguine 
about  the  visit  of  their  old 
team-mate  Steve  McMahon’s 
Swindon  side.  This  tie  fas 
upset  written  all  over  it: 
Everton  could  win. 


r • 


Snowballing  interest . . . Shaka  Hislop  joins  young  supporters  malting  the  most  of  conditions  in  Newcastle  before  the  trip  to  Charlton  ' wax  walks* 


Souness  keeps  Le  Tissier  in  suspense  as  match  at  Reading  survives 


THR  Smittiamphin  iwanagw 

Graeme  Souness  will 


' I Graeme  Souness  will 
make  a late  decision  on 
whether  to'  play  the  England 
midfielder  Matthew  Le  Tis- 
sier from  the  start  of  today’s 
tricky  FA  Cup  tie  at  Reading, 
surprisingly  given  foe.  go- 
ahead  yesterday. 

Dave  Beasant,  whose  blun- 
der handed  Liverpool  three 
Premiership  points  last  Sun- 
day. continues  in  goal  as 
MaikTaylor,  signed  from  Bar- 
net,  is  Cup-tied. 


Benito  Carbone,  Sheffield 
Wednesdays  record  £3  mil- . 
lion  sighing,  misses  the  | 
match  at  Grimsby  bat  Black- 
burn. at  home  to  Port  Vale, 
have  foev  midfielder  Garry  . 
Flitcroft  available  after 
an  ankle  injury.  Vale  have 
serious  worries  ova:  Stewart 
Talbot,  Neil  Aspin  and  minor 
fears  about  Andy  Porter,  Ray 
Walker  and  Lee  Mills. 

Chelsea,  at  home  to  West 
Bromwich,  beat  Liverpool 
without  Gianluca  ViaZIi,  who 


had  fin,  so  he  may  sit  out  a 
match  against  opponents 
whose  central  defender 
Shaun  Morphy  is  standing  by 
to  make  his  debut 
A one-match  return  at , 
Arsenal  was  too  much  for 
Middlesbrough's  player-man- 
ager Bryan  Robson.  -He  has 
sciatica  and  is  replaced  by 
Derek  Whyte  — back  from, 
suspension  and  a broken  nose 
— for  the  visit  of  Chester. 
Juninho  Is  ruled  out  by  a 
thigh  strain. 


Chester's  new  signings  Rod 
McDonald  and  Shaun  Reid 
are  ineligible  and  Ross  David- 
son, Dave  Flitcroft  and  the 
captain  Peter  Jackson'  are 
suspended.  . • 

Nottingham  Forest  wifi,  be 
without  Nigel  -Clough  and 
Steve  Blafoerwiek  at  home  to 
Ipswich  but  the  striker  Kevin 
Campbell  should  play  and 
Chris  Bart- Williams  is  avail- 
able again.  The  visitors’ 1 
anchorman  Geraint  Williams 
Is  back  after  flu  but  the  | 


striker  Paul  Mason  is  out 
after  going  down  -with  the 
same  complaint.  * 

Wrexham  will  give  fitness 
tests  to  the  striker  Kail  Con- 
nolly and  foe  defender  Deryn 
Brace  before  they  gntertgin 
West  Ham,  who  welcome  back 
Tim-Breacker.-  He  Is  likely  to 
replace  the  injured  Mark 
Bowen.  Keith  Rowland 
returns  after  flu  but  the  on- 
loan  striker  Mike  Newell  has 
been  barred  from  playing  by 
his  club  Birmingham. 


THE  SHOCK  POTENTIAL:  a dozen  clubs  that  have  sprung  surprises  in  the  past 


THE  third  round  of  the 
I FA  Cup  has  two  tradi- 


I FA  Cup  has  two  tradi- 
tions. One  is  the  likelihood 
of  a tittle  club  humbling  op- 
position from  a higher 
league,  the  other  an  occa- 
sional tendency  for  a num- 
ber of  ties  to  be  put  on  ice 
until  the  thaw  sets  in. 

This  could  be  a season  for 
delayed  shocks.  Already 
several  ties  have  been  post- 
poned. The  surprises,  if 
they  occur,  may  gain  in 
dramatic  effect  but  by  the 
time  these  matches  are 
played  the  fourth-round 
draw  will  be  known,  which 
will  limit  the  day-dreams. 

Still,  the  games  have  to  be 
plaited  and  now  seems  a 
good  time  to  spot  grounds 
where  upsets  may  be  on  the 
cards.  A dozen  ties  are  can- 
didates, all  involving  teams 
who  have  provided  major 
Cup  shocks  in  the  past. 

Nobody  would  regard 
Wimbledon  winning  at 
Crewe  a a a significant  up- 
set. Come  to  think  of  it, 
Wimbledon  as  Isthmian 
League  amateurs  beating 
Crewe  would  not  have 
raised  that  many  eyebrows. 

David  Lacey 


Charlton  Athletic 

(home  to  Newcastle) 
Biggest  Cup  feat;  beet  Bum- 
ley  1-0  in  the  1947  final, 
i This  year  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  that  triumph, 
achieved  through’ Chris  Duffy’s 
goal  at  the  end  of  extra-time.  1 
A similar  success  is  unlikely 
now,  although  Charlton,  safer  in  , 
the  Hrst  Division  than  they 
were,  are  capable  of  punishing 
Newcastle  if  Kavin  Keegan's 
defence  has  one  of  its  bad  I 
days. 

Shock  potential:  Far. 


Crystal  Palace 

(home  to  Leeds) 

Biggest  Cup  feat:  Beat  Liver- 
pool 4-3  in  1990  semi-final. 
Palace  may  have  slipped  a div- 
ision since  that  famous  victory 
but  a similar  pace  and  scoring 
power  have  been  there  this 
season,  and  Leeds’s  recent  re- 
cord in  Cup  ties  has  been  unim- 
pressive. Don  Revfe's  team 
reached  the  final  after  winning  a 
sixth-round  tie  at  Selhurst  in 
1965.  Now  Leeds  will  be  glad 
just  to  reach  round  four. 

Shod;  potential:  Good. 


Oxford  United 

(away  to  Watford) 

Biggest  Cup  feat:  Set  a 

Fourth  Division  record  in  1964 
by  reaching  foe  quarter-finals. 
Since  then  Oxford  have  found 
further  feme  in  the  League  Cup, 
and  now  Denis  Smith's  side  are 
jousting  for  a place  In  the  First 


Portsmouth 


(away  to  Wolves) 

Biggest  Cup  tea 


Biggest  Cup  feat:  Beat 
Wolves,  the  odds-on  favourites, 
In' foe  1939  finaL 


Division  play-offs,  if  they  can 
beat  Watford  the  Manor 


beat  Watford  the  Manor 
Ground  will  be  hoping  that 
Newcastle,  Leeds,  Manchester 
United  and  Arsenal,  all  beaten 
at  the  Manor,  are  still  around. 
Shock  potential:  For  Wat- 
ford, fair. 


Recently  gave  Graeme  Sou- 
n ess's  Liverpool  team  a fright 
before  going  out  on  penalties  in 
foe  1992  semi-finals.  The  likes 
of  Anderton,  Whitting  ham,  Sy- 
mons and  Beresford  are  long 
gone  but,  If  Portsmouth  can 
rekindle  their  Cup  spirit. 
Wolves’  poor  home  record  may 
produce  another  1939.' 

Shock  potential:  For  Ports- 
mouth. fair. 


Port  Vale 

(away  to  Blackburn) 
Biggest  Cup  feat:  Reached 
foe  1954  semi-finals.  ' 

Most  Vale  supporters  will  have 
clearer  memories  of  the  day 
Terry  Venables’s  Tottenham 
side,  finalists  foe  season  be- 
fore, were  beaten  2-1  In  foe 
fourth  round  nine  years  ago. 

On  the  face  of  it  a visit  to 
Blackburn  Rovers  promises  lit- 
tle but  Stockport  have  won 
there  in  the  League  Cup  this 

SOSSOfl- 

Shock  potential:  Modest 


Southampton 

(away  to  Reading)  . 
Biggest  Ctgi  feat:  Beat  Man- 
chester United  In  the  1976  finaL 
Staying  in  foe  Premier  League 
is  Southampton's  prime  con- 
cern but  a Cup  run  could  stiD  be 
an  important  stimulus  for 
Graeme  Souness’s  charges. 
They  were  in  the  old  Second 
Division  in  1976.  Now  Reading, 
of  the  new'  First  Division,  could 
spring  a surprise  which  would 
not  be  that  surprising. 

Shock  potential:  For  Read- 
ing, good. 


Stockport  County 

(away  to  Stoke) 

Biggest  Cup  foot:  Beat  QPR 
In  the  third  round  in  1994. 
Stockport  County’s  recent  and 
skilful  cGsmlssa!  of  West  Ham 
from  the  League  Cup  revealed 
a team  that  had  got  the  basics 
of  passing  and  movement  just 
right  Stoke  City,  a division 
higher  and  reasonably  strong  at 
home,  may  prove  a strffer  test 
but  this  is  the  sort  of  tie  which 
could  set  up  bigger  shocks 
later  on. 

Shock  potential:  Good.  ■ 


Sunderland 

(away  to  Arsenal) 

Biggest  Cup  feat:  Beat 
Leeds,  the  overwhelming 
favourites,  in  the  1973  final. 
And  of  course  Bob  Sto toe’s 
team  beat  Arsenal  to  reach 
Wembley.  Peter  Reid  may  not 
have  another  Porterfield,  let 
alone  ■ a Montgomery,  but 
Arsenal  are  without  Wright  and 
SundertancTs  sense  of  injustice, 
following  their  two  red  cards  at 
Highbury  in  September,  may  be 
stronger  than  their  sense  Of 
history. 

Stuck  potential:  Fair. 


Wimbledon 

(away  to  Crewe) 

Biggest  Cup  teat:  Beet  Liver- 
pool against  ail  the  odds  In  foe 
1988  final. 

A classic  case  of  role  reversal, 
this.  Wimbledon's  pace  alone 
should  be  too  much  for  Dario 
Grace's  latest  Intake.  But  Gra- 
dPs  teams  never  give  up  trying 
to  play  a sound  passing  game 
and,  if  Joe  Kin  rear's  players  are 
tempted  to  slacken  off,  Wimble- 
don may  find  themselves  on  foe  , 
wrong  end  of  a surprise. 

Shock  potential:  Good. 


Woking 

(away  to  Coventry) 
jNggaat  Cw  teat:  Beet  West 
Bromwich  Albion  4-2  in  foe 
third  round  In  1991. 

Tim  Buzaglo’s  hat-trick  at  The 
Hawthorns  led  to  foe  sacking  of 
Brian  Talbot,  the  Albion  man- 
ager, three  days  later:  Gordon 
Strachan  looks  safe  at  Coventry 
and  after  four  wins  In  five 
games  his  team  should  see  off 
Woking.  Then  again,  their  de- 
feat by  Sutton  in  1989  followed 
a 5-0  win  against  Sheffield 
Wednesday. 

Shock  potential:  Modest 


Wrexham 

(home  to  West  Ham) 
Biggest  Cup  teat:  Beating 
Arsenal  2-1  in  the  foird  round  in 
1992.  • • 

This  is  one  of  the  more  obvious 
candidates  for  an  upset  West 
Ham,  their.  League  Cup  ambi- 
tions ended  by  Stockport,  have 
hit  another  trough  in  foe  Pre- 
miership while  Wrexham, 
strong  at  home,  are  not  doing 
that  badly  In  the  Second  Div- 
ision. One  goal  for  the  Welsh 
team  could  be  enough. 

Shock  potential:  Good. 


York  CUy 

(away  to  Hednesford) 
Biggest  Cup  teat:  Reached 
the  semi-finals  in  1955. 

Thirty  years  later  they  knocked 
out  Arsenal  with  a lone  goal  in 
the  fourth  round  before  being 
savaged  7-4)  by  Liverpool  In  a 
fifth-round  replay.  Now-  York 
City  are  cast  in  the  role  of  not 
giants,  perhaps,  but  falriy  tall 
orders  for  a team  like  Hednes- 
ford. A win  for  the  non-league 
club  here  would  stfil  regster 
Richter-wise. 

Shock  potential:  Fair. 


Venables  starts  to  earn  his  com 


Andy  Wilson  in  Sydney  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Socceroos’  long-distance  coach 


THE  first  passenger  off 
the  flight  Cram  London  1 
via  Bangkok  was  sur- 
prised to  be  greeted  by  televi- 
sion. cameras  and  spotlights 
at  Mascot  Airport  here.  The 
woman  was  only  returning 
from  a holiday  in  Rome  but 
“apparently  there’s  some  foot- 
ball manager  cm  board"  she 
was  told  by  a friend  who 
greeted  her. 

"No,  I think  he’s  a musi- 
cian. I saw  David  Hill  from 
ABC,”  the  woman  replied. 
Hill,  formerly  chairman  of 
the  Australia  Broadcasting 
Commission,  has,  in  fact, 
faded  into  relative  obscurity 
in  charge  of  Soccer  Australia. 
Almost  half  an  hour  and 
dozens  of  passengers  later, 
the  “football  manager” 
emerged  and  the  cameras 
started  clicking. 

Not  that  Terry  Venables. 

| Australia’s  new  coach,  was 
! widely  recognised.  As  Hill 
and  Steve  Speziole,  Soccer 
i Australia’s  communications 
manager,  cleared  a path  for 
Venables  and  his  wife  Yvette 


mW-W: 
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Tel  boy . . , Venables  wisecracks  with  the  media  at  Sydney  airport  woto®wph:iwk  baker 


to  a room  set  aside  tor  a 
media  conference,  an.. on-, 
looker  exclaimed:  "There’s 
that  David  Hill  bloke,  but  who 
the  hen  is  that  with  him?” 

Venables,  appointed  six 
weeks  ago  on  a contract 
worth  more  than  £20Q,000  a 
year  — 10  per  cent  of  Soccer 
Australia’s  annual  budget  — 
is  required  to  spend  only  40 
per  cent  of  his  time  in  the 
country.  The  former  England 
manager’s  objective  is  to  earn 
the  Socceroos  qualification 
for  next  year's  World  Cop  fin- 
als In  France. 

Australia  have  been  handed 
the  easiest  of  draws.  Their 
first  qualifying  games  are 
against  Tahiti  and  the  Solo- 
mon Islands  or  Tonga.  If  they 
win  their  group  they  will  face 
the  winners  of  Oceania  Pool 
B,  likely  to  be  New  Zealand, 
before  meeting  the  fourth- 
placed  team  in  the  Asia 
group,  which  could  bring 
them  up  against  China,  Iran, 
Iraq  or  Lebanon,  coached  by 
Terry  Yorath,  % 

“If  everyone  wants  the 


future  of  Australian  soccer  to 
be  big.  it  win  be,"  he  told  the 
local  media  at  the  airport. 
"You  have  had  a backbone  erf 
soccer  for  many  years,  which 
la  more  than  America  had. 
They  Just  realised  with  the 
World  Cap  that  you  can't  be 
out  of  the  world  game  both, 
socially  and  commercially.  It 
Is  big,  big  news. 

“I  know  yon  are  admired  all 
around  the  world  for  the  com- 
petitive flair  that  you  have  In 
your  rugby  and  cricket  so 
soccer  has  been  hr  the-baefe- 
I ground.  If  you  keep  knocking 
1 it  down,  that’s  where  it  will 
be  — knocked  down.  But  if 
1 we  give  the  game  a boost  if 
we  try  to  get  behind  it  who 
knows  what  we  can  do?" 

But  the  locals  need  some 
convincing  that  Venables  Is 
fully  committed;  he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  stay  long  after  Inter 
nationals  against  Norway, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Korea 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  Sydney  Morning  Her* 
aid’s -Michael  Cockerill.  who 
nicknamed  Venables  El 
Telepathy  because  of  his  long- 
range  contact  with  the  game  - 
in  Australia,  says:  “He  will 
guide  the  Socceroos  by  remote 
control  It  is  a scheme  fraught  i 


with  logisttical,  moral  and 
philosophical  questions.  Vena- 
bles will  need  aS  Ms  barrow- 
boy  charm  to  win  over  fee 
doubting  segment  of  the  Aus- 

traliancnachfeg  fraternity" 

.The  charm  was  evident 
after  a nap  at  the  apartment 
In  Potts  point  which  has  been 
rented  for  Venables.  First 
came  another  press  confer- 
ence, then  it  was  off  to  watch 
a match  In  the  west  of 
Sydney. 

*T  don’t  see  the  job  as  any 
different  from  tire 
and  Barcelona  jobs,"  he  said 
“I  will  be  working  mainly 
with  videos  because  you  get  a 
better  chance  to  be  thorough. 
I’m  not  going  to  do  a cosmetic 
job  and  go  around  to  places 
where  I don’t  feel  it  will  be  of 
any  benefit” 

Asked  if  he  had  turned 
down  other  international  jobs 
he  said:  “Yes.  I had  a very 
good  offer  two  days  after  Euro 
96  which  under  other  circum- 
stances would  have  been 
quite  appealing.” 

He  refused  to  name  the 
cmrefry  but  his  answer  to  the 
n«t  question  — "How  long  ' 

It  had  been  a long  flight.  i 


Dickov 
buys  a 
job  lot 


ill  Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


JUST  who  Is  the  boss? 
Well,  the  last  people 
one  should  ask  are  Ed- 
die McGoldrlck  and  Paul 
Dickov.  This  season  Mcwn- 

drlck  has  played  under 
seven  different  managers 
and  Dickov  under  six. 
McGoldrick  was  at  Arsenal 
under  Bloch,  Houston  ana 

for  a few  days  under  Rice. 
He  was  then  taken  on  loan 
by  Asa  Hartford  at  Man- 
chester City  and  has  since 
worked  under  Coppell. 
Neal  and  now  Clark.. 

Dickov  followed  a similar 
route.  He  was  at  Arsenal 
under  Rioch,  and  then 
Houston,  before  being 
signed  for  City  by  Alan  Ball 
who  quit  two  days  later. 
Dickov.  too,  then  worked 
under  Hartford,  Coppell. 
Neal  and  is  now  under 
Clark. 

- All  those  changes  are 
enough  to  leave  a player 
boss-eyed.  


DKSprrK  five  consecu- 
tive victories  np  to  and 


Ivtive  victories  np  to  and 
including  Boxing  Day. 
some  Queens  Park  Rangers 
players  are  still  clearly 
finding  It  difficult  to  shrug 
off  tire  black  cloud  which 
hung  over  the  club  for  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  year.  At 
the  club’s  annual  fancy- 
dress  Christmas  party  Ga- 
vin Peacock  went  as  Dra- 
cula  and  Danny  Dichio  as 
Hitler. 


THERE’S  no  pleasing 
some.  Mrs  Emerson, 


I some.  Mrs  Emerson, 
having  been  coaxed  back  to 
Teesside  from  the  Copaca- 
Kann,  recently  watched  her 
husband  playing  In  a 
reserve  game.  The  club 
sponsor  Cellnet.  eager  to 
protect  Andrea  from  the 
cold  weather  which  had  so 
publicly  driven  her  back  to 
Brazil  weeks  earlier,  sorted 
out  a nice  warm  executive 
box  for  her  to  watch  the 
game  from.  Having  been 
shown  to  her  hot  seat  how- 
ever, Andrea  promptly 
walked  ont  and  sat  in  the 
stand. 

Of  course,  if  Bryan  Rob- 
son really  wanted  to  make 
the  Emersons  feel  at  home 
he  could  buy  Les  Ferdi- 
nand’s coosln.  It  is  the  only 
way -to  bring  Rio  to  the 
Riverside. 


JUST  before  Christmas 
Saudi  Arabia  won  the 


WSandl  Arabia  won  the 
Aslan  Cap,  beating  United 
Arab  Emirates  in  the  final. 
Interesting  team  selection 
by  the  Saudis.  Asked  before 
the  final  if  he  was  fielding 
his  strongest  side,  the 
Saudi  coach  replied:  “No.  it 
has  been  picked  on  a moral- 
ity basis.  Only  the  best-be- 
haved players  have  been 
chosen.”  No  Glenn,  you 
could  not  afford  to  try  it. 


WHO  said  footballers 
are  macho  and  insen- 


W are  macho  and  insen- 
sitive? Graeme  Le  Same’s 
diary  of  his  year  out  with  a 
broken  ankle  is  published 
in  the  forthcoming  edition 
of  Esquire  magazine.  He 
recalls:  “It  was  only  when  I 
saw  my  foot  completely 
twisted  that  I began  to  pan- 
ic, calling  out  to  the  pass- 
ing referee,  “Ref.  for  God’s 
sake  help  me’.”  And  he  ad- 
mits: “My  girlfriend  Mari- 
ana arrived  from  Suffolk 
and  when  we  were  alone  I 
cried  in  her  arms.” 


IT  IS  a sign,  thought  the 
Soccer  Diarv.  fiinnla 


■ Soccer  Diary.  Ginola 
really  Is  leaving  Newcastle 
after  alL  Here  was  the  evi- 
dence, in  the  Frenchman’s 
Renault  Laguna  advert. 

For  the  version  screened 
on  television  over  Christ- 
mas showed  a subtle  but 
prophetic  change  from  the 
advert  that  had  been’ 
screened  before  the  holiday 
period.  Previously  it  had 
shown  Ginola  snubbing  all 
those  Continental  offers, 
then  driving  back  over  the 
Tyne  fo  Newcastle.  In  the 
festive  version,  however, 
the  winger's  drive  back 
mto  Newcastle  had  been 
cut  Instead  the  ad  ended 
with  Ginola  driving  down 
some  anonymous  European 
road.  Proof;  if  proof  were 
needed,  that  he  was  head- 
ing back  to  the  Continent 

Alas,  the  conspiracy 
theory  was  quickly  blown 
apart  by  Renault.  “It  is  Just 
a shorter  version  of  the 
ad,”  said  a babble-bursting 
spokesman.  6 


££ME  Crystal  Palace 
JJ&ns  exposed  surprise 
that  todays  Cup  tie  with 
Leeds  was  called  off. 
Apparently  the  big  new 
stand  at  Selhurst  Park  pre- 
vents the  pitch  from  thaw- 
ing. But  why  in  that  case, 

"2s  Noades 
not  simply  wheeled  out  and 
his  month  pointed  down  at 
the  pitch? 

There  again  it  would 
have  been  a difficult  game 
forPaJace  today:  after  all, 
weds  have  never  lost  when 
Ian  Rush  has  scored. 
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Foul  Blows 
the  wind 
from  France 


David  Lacey 


FOUL  blows  the  wind 
from  France.  New  alle- 
gations that  Marseille, 
under  Bernard  Tapie, 
Used  or  attempted  to  fix  not 
only  French  league  matches 
but  Champions  Cup  as 
. well  will  hare  chilled  the  mar- 
row of  European  football 
Thetiinlngr^f  the  leaked 
report  drawn  up  by  an  exam- 
lining  magistrate  Pierre  Phi- 
lippon,  who  during  the  course 
of  his  long  investigation 
traced  nearly  £12  million  paid 
by  Marseille  to  buy  matches, 
could  hardly  be  more 
embarrassing. 

Next  season  the  Champions 
League  will  become  even  more 
of  a quasi-European  league 
when  it  Is  extended  from  16 
dubs  to  24.  And  the  last  thing 
France  will  want  when  it  hosts 
a 32-nation  World  Clip  in  two 
summers' time  will  be  a lin- 
gering stench  of  corruption 
ova:  the  domestic  game.  . 

Bribery  allegations  are  in- 
sidious because  they  aflbct  the 
innocent  along  with  the 
guilty.  Once  spectators  sus- 
pect that  seeing  is  not  believ- 
ing, the  sport  largely  loses  the 
point  of  its  existence. 

So  lar  British  football  has 
remained  untouched  by  the 
Marseille  business.  Only 
Rangers  played  Tapie's  team, 
sharing  two  thrilling  and  en- 
tirely straight  draws  In  1993, 
and  in  the  Champions  League 
England's  representatives 
have  shown  no  signs  of  accept- 
ing inducements  to  lose  from 
anybody.  They  have  done  it 
for  nothing. 

The  only  instance  one  can 
recall  of  a British  referee  be- 
coming even  mildly  involved 
with  this  sort  ofthing  Is  the 
Scottish  official  who  naively 
accepted  the  gift  of  some  lei- 
surewear from  an  Italian  dub 
and  was  promptly  suspended 
by  Fifa.  Had  he  been  offered 
sex  rather  than  socks  he  might 
have  been  more  alert 
French  football  has  a bad 
record  regarding  scandals 
among  its  dubs.  St  Etienne 
and  Bordeaux  were  brought 
down  by  financial  irregular- 
ities before  Tapie  was  toppled  ; 
at  Marseille.  All  of  which  may  | 


I present  a stark  contrast  to  our' 
own  dear  game. 

English  football  continues 
to  throw  up  self-promoting 
pip-squeaks  who  Imagine  they 
are  Citiaan  Kane,  but  it  does 
not  produce  chairmen  like  Ta- 
pie  who  see  the  game  as  a vehi- 
cle to  further  their  political 
ambitions. 

From  time  to  time  attempts, 
occasionally  successful,  have 
been  made  to  bend  matches 
but  these  halve  involved 
grubby  conspiracies  by  play- 
ers to  make  afew  quid  on  the 
Qxed-odds  pools.  Three  foot- 
ballers and  a Malaysian  busi- 
nessman are  at  present  feeing 
trial  cm  similar  charges  bat 
nobody  would  seriously  sug- 
gest that  the  English  game  is 
about  to  be  plunged  into  the 
kind  of  abyss  now  be  being 
faced  across  the  Channel. 


WITH  luck  the  Foot 
ball  Association 
win  never  be  con- 
fronted by  the  sort 
of  cesspit  with  which  fts 
French  counterpart  was  sud- 
denly presented  when  Mar- 
seille’s attempt  to  fix  a crucial 
league  fixture  was  exposed  in 
1993. 

The  French  federation  was 
hammered  by  F)fa  and  TTpfti 

for  dragging  its  feet  over  the 
investigation.  But  would  the 
English  authorities  have 
acted  with  a greater  sense  of 
urgency?  Not  if  the  slothful 
responses  to  the  People's  well- 
founded  bribery  allegations  in 
the  early  Sixties,  which  led 
eventually  to  lOfbotballfirs 
being  jailed,  are  any  ■ . 
yardstick. 

Bungs  rather  than  bribes 
remain  the  running  sore  in 
English  football.  Just  over  two 
years  ago  Rick  Parry,  the  Pre- 
mier League's  chief  executive, 
launched  a three-man  inquiry 
into  alleged  transfer  irregu- 
larities by  announcing  that 
they  would  not  be  rushed. 

This  has  proved  to  be  the 
understatement  of  the  decade. 

George  Graham  was 
brought  to  book  largely 
through  the  English  ami  Scan- 
dinavian media  investigating 
the  activitlesofthe  Norwe- 
gian agent  Rune  Hauge.  Any 
flirthar  developments  would 
appear  to  dependoo  a Norwe- 
gian: police  investigation. 

Bare,  amid  mounting  alia. 
gtttiftm  nf  aleam,  demands  for 

an  independent  inquiry  with 
the  power  to  subpoena  wit- 
nesses have  been  steadfastly 
ignored.  Euro  96  gave  English 
football  a fillip.  Perhaps  it  also 
neededaPhilippon. 

Just  to  dear  the  air,  you 
understand. 


Wilkinson  is  put  out  to  grass 
as  England  technical  director 


Martin  Thorpa 

Howard  wilkinson, 

the  former  Leeds  United- 
manager,  will  be  appointed 
English  football's  first  tech- 
nical director  on  Monday 
after  more  than  a year  of 
deliberations  by  the  Foot- 
ball Association. 

He  will  oversee  the  nur- 
turing of  talent  from  grass 
roots  upwards  and  work 
closely  with  the  England 
coach  Glenn  Hoddle.  How- 
ever, It  Is  understood  that 
Wilkinson  will  carry  out 
policy  rather  than  establish 
it,  disseminating  doctrine 
to  teams  below  Hoddle’ s 
England,  right  down  to 
schoolboy  leveL 
A long  list  of  names  had 
been  considered  by  the  FA 


A N Other 


FEW  modern  footballers 
have  approached  the  state 
of  near-permanence 
achieved  by  this  quietly 
spoken,  hard-tackling  de- 
fender whose  birthplace 
will  always  be  associated 
with  the  game's  most  ac- 
complished defensive  arts. 

He  began  In  a depression 
but  tunnelled  his  way  past 
an  aged  parent  to  join  a «Hs- 
tlngnished  smithy.  He 
forged  on  into  his  forties. 

Last  week:  Jim  UcCalliog 
(Chelsea.  Sheffield  Wednesday. 
Wolves.  Manchester  United , 
Southampton.  Lincoln  City). 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Ueo  Khiogu  (Aston  Villa), 
the  defensive  rockonwhjch 
many  a Manchester  United, 
attack  foundered  In  Wed- 
nesday's goalless  draw  at 
OldTrafford. 


prior  to  WiUdnson’s  ap- 
pointment, including  Ar- 
sfene  Wenger,  now  manager 
of  Arsenal,  and  the  French 
technical  director  Gerard 
HouIBer.  Other  names  men- 
tioned included  the  now 
Manchester  City  manager 
Frank  Clark  and  Crewe's 
Dario  GradL 

WXDdnson  Is  reported  to 
have  turned  down  the  post 
last  year,  preferring  to  stay 
as  Leeds  manager  because 
he  relished  the  day-to-day 
contact  with  players. 

But  after  being  sacked, 
Wilkinson  refused  an  offer 
to  manage  Manchester 
City,  which  was  taken  as  a 
strong  hint  that  his  prefer- 
ence was  to  take  on  the 
technical  director  role 
rather  than  return  to 
wnmagMiumt. 


Rangers  tap 


Patrick  Olun 


4JOME  unfamiliar  players 
Onill  be  wearing  Rangers 
shirts  in  this  afternoon's 
match  against  Hibernian  at 
Easter  Road,  three  of  the  side 
that  beat  Celtic  3-1  an  Thurs- 
day having  gone  down  with 
Qu.  With  Gough,  Gascoigne, 
Laudrup,  McCoist,  Andersen, 
Goraxn  and  Moore  all  unavail- 
able for  training  yesterday, 
Walter  Smith  asked  the  Scot- 
tish Football  League  to  post- 
pone the  game. 

The  Ibrox  club  doctor  sub- 
mitted 28  medical  certificates 
to  support  that  request  but, 
after  a series  of  phone  calls  to 
members  of  the  league  man- 
agement committee,  foe  SFA 
decided  that  the  Scottish 
champions,  who  have  48  reg- 
istered professionals,  ware 
stQl  equipped  to  field  a side. 
Smith  was  not  best  pleased. 

Critic,  now  14  points  behind 

foe  leaders  but  with  two 
piw«  in  hand,  also  have  in- 
jury problems  as  they  attempt 
to  revive  their  morale  against 
Motherwell  at  Parkhead, 

The  central  defensive  part- 
nership of  Tommy  .Bums's 
team  collapsed  after  the 
Rangers  game,  Stubbs  devel- 
oping hamstring  damage  that 
cow  keep  him  out  for  a fort- 
night and  O’Neil  having  nine 
stitches  in  an  ankle  wound. 
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Rugby  Union 

European  Cup semi-#biols:  LefoestervTouIouse 

French  face  a Tiger 

at  the  top  of  the  free 


Robert  Armstrong  on  Leicester's  tower 
of  strength,  the  world-class  Martin.  Johnson 


Leicester  are 

psyched  up  to  offer  the 
French  champions 
Toulouse  15  compel- 
ling reasons  why  their  hold 
on  the  Heineken  European 
Cup  will  be  broken  In  today's 
televised  semi-final  at  Wel- 
ford  Road. 

Nane  of  those  “reasons” 
should  be  mem  persuasive 
than  Martin  Johnson,  the 
rugby  professional's  profes- 
sional who  anchors  the  Eng- 
land taa,n  with  the  gamp 
dreadnought  commitment 
that  Bryan  Robson  used  to 
show  as  an  England 
footballer. 

The  26-year-old  Leicester 
and  Lions  lock  would  find  a 
place  In  many  critics’  All 
Time  England  XV  along  with 
his  predecessor  Paul  Ackford. 

Whflp  Wngland  may  currently 
have  an  abundance  of  very 
good  players,  they  have  only  a 
handful  who  are  world-class 
and  Johnson,  says  Ackford.  is 
one  of  them. 

"Johnson,  is  top  drawer.” 
Ackford  says.  “He  is  secure 
on  his  own  ball,  a good  scrum- 
mager,  aggressive  *»nd  com- 
petitive, which  is  what  you 
want  in  his  position.  He  also 
baa  good  hanrta  and  he  plays 
with  passion  and  fire.  And  in 
a better  side  than  England 
Martin  would  be  an  even  bet- 
ter player. 

If  Johnson  has  a weak- 
ness, it  may  be  that  he  gets 
emotionally  involved  and 
chats  up  referees.  He  used  to 
be  a bit  diffident  just  looking 
after  his  own  game,  but  he 
has  come  out  of  his  shell  and  i 
now  he’s  more  of  a team  man. 

"It  was  crucial  that  he  went 
to  New  Zealand  early  on  — , 
you  don't  know  how  good  you 1 
are  on  a global  level  if  you  1 
stay  at  home.  You  get  honesty 
down  there  and  he  benefited 
from  that” 

England’s  recent  interna- 
tional performances  against 
the  New  Zealand  Barbarians 
and  Argentina  may  have 
ranked  somewhere  between 
middling  and  mediocre,  yet 
Johnson  stood  out  as  their 
most  consistent  forward,  an 
accomplished  bafl-winnerfor 
aD  conditions. 

Match-hard  and  tightly  fo- 


cused, this  6ft  7in  and  lBst 
athlete  has  .the  invaluable 
ability  to  rise  above  the  jun- 
gle warfare  at  the  front  of  the 
line-out  and  get  the  wheels 
turning  with  a two-handed 
take  ora  timely  knock-back. 

Off  the  field  Johnson, 
whose  Income  should  easily 
exceed  £150,000  this  season,  is 
as  articulate  and  self-confi- 
dent as  any  England  veteran 
but  in  his  own  understated 
way  he  avoids  the  publicity 
that  quality  players  attract. 
Significantly  he  grasps  the 
importance  of  the  inner  game, 
the  concentration  of  emo- 
tional and  physical  energy 
under  disciplined  mental 
control. 

“Pressure  is  something  you 
have  to  came  to  terms  with  — 
it's  part  and  parcel  of  playing 


‘In  a better  side 
than  England 
Martin  would 
be  an  even 
better  player’ 


with  Leicester  and  England.” 
he  explains.  "First  there’s 
the  pressure  of  playing, 
which  seems  to  increase  each 
season,  then  foe  pressure  off 
the  field  which  involves 
greater  publicity  the  longer 
you  play  for  your  country. 

“In  feet  it  has  got  to  the 
stage  where  playing  rugby  is 
the  easier  part.  Everything 
that  comes  at  you  during  the 
weeks,  sometimes  months, 
that  you're  not  with  the  Eng- 
land tram,  you  have  to  handle 
on  your  own.  That's  part  of 
international  sport  and  you 
must  live  with  the  feet  that  it 
goes  with  the  territory.  I sup- 
pose the  time  to  worry  is 
when  the  pressure  slackens.” 

Johnson  was  earmarked  for 

international  rugby  from  his 

late  teens  when  he  was  spot- 
ted by  the  New  Zealand  coach 
John  Hart  It  was  hardly  sur- 
prising that  Hart,  who  guided 
the  New  Rowland  Barbarians 
to  a 34-19  win  over  England 


to  November,  remarked  after 
.that  match  that  his  former 
protege  “must  have  learned 
something  during  his  time 
with  King  Country”. 

Hart,  one  of  the  shrewdest 
analysts  to  Test  rugby,  had 
the  foresight  to  take  foe  19- 
year-old  Englishman  under 
his  wing  shortly  after  his 
arrival  In  New  Zealand  in 
1989  to  further  his  education 
in  the  game. 

Having  represented  Eng- 
land at  various  age  levels  up 
to  that  point,  Johnson  went 
on  to  play  25  games  for  King 
Country  in  the  provincial 
championship  as  well  as  help- 
ing New  Zealand  Colts 
achieve  their  first  win  over 
Australia  since  the  1970s. 

Naturally  local  commenta- 
tors assumed  that  Hart,  then 
the  Colts  coach,  was  mould- 
ing Johnson  into  a prospec- 
tive All  Black,  taking  advan- 
tage of  New  Zealand's  elastic 
eligibility  rules.  In  the  event 
Hart  was  simply  doing  Eng- 
land a long-term  favour,  ap- 
preciated the  moment  John- 
son won  his  first  cap,  against 
France  at  Twickenham  four 
years  ago,  when  he  was 
drafted  to  as  a replacement 
for  the  injured  Wade  Dooley. 

In  late  1993  he  figured  in 
England's  unexpected  15-9 
victory  over  the  All  Blacks  at 
Twickenham.  That  triumph 
owTne  five  months  after  John- 
son flew  out  to  New  Zealand, 
also  to  replace  Dooley,  to  help 
the  Lions  to  victory  in  the 
second  Test  at  Wellington. 

Already  he  looks  certain  to 
be  among  the  first  names  on 
the  manager  Fran  Cotton’s 
list  for  this  summer’s  Lions 
tour  to  South  Africa,  an  expe- 
rience that  should  complete 
his  grounding  in  Southern 
Hemisphere  rugby. 

When  the  1999  World  Cup  is 
staged  in  the  British  Isles  and 
France,  the  Leicester  man 
should  still  be  at  the  peak  of 
his  considerable  powers.  Eng- 
land’s rivals  can  only  contem- 
plate his  challenge  with  dumb 
envy. 

WDJORD  ROAD  TEAKS 

(kfeh-Ofl  SJHptifl 

Uloirtft  J Uley.  S Hackney.  S Pottar.  W 
Greenwood.  L Lloyd:  R Lltay.  A Healey:  G 
Rownirne.  R Cocker  111.  D Garlorlh.  M 
Johnson.  M Poole.  J Wells.  N Back.  D 
Richards  (capt). 

Taiimae  S Ouglen  E Ntamack  (capt).  M 
I Martalng.  T Caaialonade.  D Berty:  C 
Doylaud,  J Carattxxi:  C Cal  llano,  p Soma. 
J-L  Jordans.  H Morin.  F Betel  D Lacroix. 
R Sonnes.  8 EMspngana. 

Referee:  JFtendnfl  (Scotland). 


Wood  fires 
Ireland  for 
final  waim-up 

IRELAND  today  complete 
their  preparations  for  the 
Five  Nations  Championship 
with  a match  at  Lansdowne 
Road  against  Italy,  who  sur- 
prisingly won  their  last  meet- 
ing less  than  20  numths  ago. 

“We  owe  them  one  for  that 
[32-12]  defeat  in  Treviso.” 
said  Keith  Wood,  Ireland’s 
captain.  “But  it’s  going  to  he 
very  tough.” 

Italy,  beaten  54-21  by  Eng- 
land In  November,  ran  Scot- 
land close  last  month,  when 
only  a late  try  salvaged  a 
29-22  win  for  the  borne  side. 

“Word  is  going  round  that 
they  would  not  be  fit  enough  to 
take  part  in  an  expanded  Five 
Nations  but  I don’t  agree,” 
added  Wood.  “There  is  a fine 
between  foe  standards  in 
Italy  and  those  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales.” 

Italy's  warm-up  matches  to 
Wales  fell  victim  to  foe  in- 
clement weather  but  Ireland 
have  Just  returned  from  four 
days1  training  on  the  Algarve. 

The  break  enabled  Leices- 
ter’s back-row  Eric  Miller,  the 
only  new  cap  in  the  Ireland 
side,  to  shake  off  the  fin.  He 
will  take  over  from  Denis 
McBride  while  the  London 
Irish  foil-hack  Conor  O’Shea 
returns  for  his  first  interna-' 
ttorial  appearance  since  the 
1995  World  Cup  in  place  of  the 
injured  Jim  Staples. 


Sport  in  brief 


Brivev  Cardiff 


Holmes  burning  for  cup  salvation 


David  Pkmunar  In  Brive 

IT  IS  not  quite  true  that 
Cardiff  s season  hinges  an 
the  outcome  of  their  Hein- 
eken  Cup  semi-final  at  foe 
Parc  Municipal  des  Sports 
here  tomorrow  but  defeat 
would  make  it  a bleak  mid- 
winter indeed  for  Wales’s 
richest  club. 

The  Cardiff  coach  Terry 
Holmes  has  conceded  the  first 
division  title  is  beyond  them 
after  four  defeats  in  10  starts 
and  be  knows  that  another 
against  Brive  would  lead  to 
an  inquest  at  foe  Anns  Park, 
which  has  bristled  with  dis- 
content after  the  summer’s 
big  spending  yielded  little  in 
terms  of  results  until  the  start 
of  the  European  Cup. 

“There  is  no  question  that 
Brive  is  a massive  game  for 
us,”  said  Holmes,  who  has 
chosen  an  all-international 
side  for  the  tie,  with  three 
other  Wales  cans  left  out. 

“I  think  we  have  slipped  too 
far  behind  In  the  league  to 
catch  the  leading  two  but  win- 
ning the  European  Cup  would 
be  a bigger  achievement.  We 
are  capable  of  succeeding  and 
we  have  the  advantage  over 
Brive  of  having  been  at  this 
stage  before. 


"Things  have  not  gone  this 
season  entirely  as  we  would 
have  liked  but  it  was  always 
going  to  take  time  to  bed  to 
new  players  and  we  need  at 
least  four  new  players  to 
strengthen  our  squad  this 
summer.” 

Brive  is  a small  town  near 
Limoges  with  a population  of 
50,000  but  the  rugby  club  reg- 
ularly attract  crowds  of  15,000 
and  tbeir  supporters  are 
regarded  as  the  most  fiercely 
partisan  to  France. 

“Cardiff  may  have  played 
in  Begles  and  Toulouse 
recently,''  said  the  Brive  and 
Emerging  Wales  second-row 
I forward  Tony  Rees  who  spent 
three  seasons  with  Cardiff 
until  moving  to  Japan  in  1994, 
“but  the  crowds  there  are 
tame  compared  to  Brive. 

“The  supporters  will  only 
want  to  see  one  thing  on  Sun- 
day: a home  win.  And  they 
will  do  everything  they  can  to 
ensure  they  get  one.  Even  for 
a side  with  their  experience, 
Cardiff  could  find  the  atmo- 
sphere unnerving.’’ 

Cardiff,  (hough,  hope  to 
turn  the  occasion  against 
Brive.  “French  spectators 
make  a lot  of  noise  but 
quickly  turn  against  their 
own  side  if  things  are  not  go- 
ing well,”  said  the  Cardiff  and 


Wales  outside-half  Jonathan 
Davies.  "We  have  to  use  the 
crowd  to  our  advantage  and 
make  sure  we  get  everything 
right  tactically." 

Cardiff;  even  without  tak- 
ing foe  freezing  conditions 
into  account,  are  likely  to 
play  a percentage  game,  using 
foe  half-backs  Davies  and 
Robert  Howley  to  keep  the 
ball  in  front  of  their  forwards 
— a number  of  wham,  the 
second-row  Derwyn  Jones 
and  the  back-rowers  Hemi 
Taylor  and  Erayr  Lewis,  have 
a considerable  amount  to 
prove  after  recently  being  ig- 
nored by  Wales. 

Cardiff’s  ball  retention  has 
been  a major  weakness  this 
season  and  they  wfll  favour 
rucktog  rather  than  mauling 
against  a Brive  side  who 
boast  a powerful,  mauling 
back  row.  Brive  have  pace  be- 
hind but  like  to  dominate  at 
forward  with  foe  France  out- 
side-half Alain  Penaud  a 
shrewd  tactical  controller- 

“Penaud  makes  Brive  tick,” 
said  Rees.  “He1  is  the  most  in- 
telligent outside-half  I have 
played  alongside  and  Cardiff 
will  have  to  keep  him  to 
check.  The  Brive  players 
have  been  pumping  me  about 
the  Ca  rdiff  players,  most  of 
whom  were  there  during  my 


| time  at  the  Aims  Park.  They 
are  a strong  side  but  I think 
home  advantage  will  be  the 
deciding  factor.” 

Brive  are  one  of  France's 
emerging  dubs.  They  won  foe 
Yves-Du-Manotr  Challenge 
last  season  and,  in  the  last 
two  months,  three  of  their 
players  have  won  French 
caps  to  swell  the  total  number 
in  the  current  squad  to  six. 
“We  have  spent  a lot  of  time 
studying  Cardiff  and  I think  I 
know  exactly  how  they  will 
play,”  said  the  Brive  coach 
Laurent  Selgne,  a former 
France  prop. 

'There  win  not  be  much  to 
it  but  we  have  already  beaten 
a strong  side  In  this  competi- 
tion at  home.  Harlequins,  and 
I think  the  crowd  will  be  the 
deciding  factor.  They  will  be 
like  a sixteenth  man.” 

Holmes  disagrees.  “The 


players  know  what  French 
crowds  are  like,  having 
played  there  twice  to  the  last 
year.  It’s  up  to  them.  We  went 
to  Wasps  and  controlled  the 
game  and  then  beat  Bath  on 
our  own  patch,  even  though 
we  were  tipped  to  lose  both 
games. 

“Control  is  the  key  word. 
The  feet  that  we  have  15  inter- 
nationals does  not  mean  what 
it  would  have  20  years  ago, 
because  Wales  award  caps 
against  everyone  now.  It  is 
time  for  our  players  to  show 
they  are  worthy  of  those  as- 
terisks by  their  names." 

BftwN  S VI urn:  Q Fabre.  C Lamateon,  O 
VaixSttL  S Carat:  A Panaod  (capt).  P 
Carfeonnasu:  0 CnaM,  L Travers.  R 
Orupy.  E AJ regret  G Roes.  L van  der 
Linden.  S Kncaln.  F Dutooteset 
CteKfe  J Thomas;  S Hill,  U Hal).  L 
OtiuiM,  N Walker,  j Davies.  r Hawley,  a 
Lewie.  J Humphreys.  L Musloe,  J 
Wakaterd,  D Jonas.  H Taylor  (capt).  G 
Jones.  E Lewis. 

Mw  B Stirling  (Ireland) 


Ski  Hotline 

The  Latest  snow  and  weather  ■ 

reports  from  almost  200  resorts  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  ^ 

By  phone  or  fax  call: 

0891  002  006 


Sailing 

Andy  CasseD,  Kevin  Curtis 
and  Tony  Downs,  the  gold 
medal-winning  .crew  at  the 
Paralympic  Games,  shared 
the  BT/YJA  Yachtsman  of  the 
Year  Award  and  received  the 
trophy  at  a dinner  in  London 
last  night,  writes  Bob  Fisher. 
Twin  sisters  Sally  and  Jessie 
Cuthbert  won  the  Young 
Sailor  of  the  Year  award 
following  their  second  gold 
medal  success  in  the  World 
Youth  Championship-  The 
BT/YJA  Global  Achievement 
Award  went  to  David  Dicks, 
18,  an  Australian  who  recently 
completed  a non-stop  solo  cir- 
cumnavigation oTthe  world. 

Darts 

Pater  Evison  laboured  to  be- 
come foe  first  semi-finalist  at 
foe  Red'  Band  Professional 
World  Championship  at  Pur- 
fleet  yesterday.  The  32-year- 
old  Middlesex  player  beat  Ja- 
mie Harvey  5-3  after  two 
hours  and  nine  minutes,-  out- 
scoring  the  Soot  consistently 
but  missing  a remarkable  46 
of  bis  66  attempts  at  an  out- 
shot  double. 


MU  NATIONAL  I1MOB  Printer  Dfe- 
Um  Ppatpumli  Shamrock  Rvra  v Hmt 

HarpA 

Tennis 

QATAR  oral  (Dona):  Owin’  Hwte  S 

temumw  fSp}  be  F Korda  fCz)  0-1.  2-e. 
6-3;  H And  {Mot)  W M Lunoo  (Sw») 
T-ft  7-ft  J Cwfar  (US)  bt  T Mnatar  (Autj 
6-3. 7-ft  T Henan  (GEQbtMOiisCriBSon 
(Swa)  S-«.  T-O. 

IIP  WAN  017  (Pftnfc  Owp  WNmt 

Stefa— tend  M Sortwoy  3-0.  Mnrfae.  ■ 
Htepte  M P Beperow  6-1.  6-1;  ■ Roaaat 
bt  a KUMthor  7-8,  7-6.  Peahfeai  Roe- 
eat/IBa>te  bt  Karbadwr/Bagsiew  7-6. 
8-1.  Item  Itetk  Africa  M Romania 
2-1.  Ste^Nt  (SA  lint}:  A Coeoar  lost  to  1 
StelHaa  7-6.  4-0.  VO;  W Ferreira  bt  A 
VohMB  7-0,  7-6.  PdmM—  FwnkV 
Coetoer  W VMMa/Stfrlea  4-0,  6-1. 
South  Atm  man  unfad  Stan  in  the 


(Auckland);  taaHtetaJ  Wlemr  (AW) 
WE  Wnanor  (Go)  6-2.  6-1;  H ■wmlra 
(Ant)  bt  T TooBMtgarn  flftafl  9-6.  6-3, 6-3. 
AUSTRALIAN  HAJUCOUKT  CHAW. 
OKSWPR  (Adelaide):  Owii  finite  ■ M 
THINinei  W A Chortuttov  (Rud  6-2. 
8-4:  T Wonabridra  (Auc)  bt  A O’Silon 
(US)  6-4.  K 

WOMEN1*  (tout  COAST  CLASSIC 
(Hope  Wand.  AtafcQ— 1 lei  Ifcielei  mufc- 
ho.tfwi  (Ftef)  bt  H McQuaHW  3-6.  6-3. 
7-6;  A Itehne  (Japan)  bt  S AppeHnana 
IBol)  6-2.  3-fi,  7-6;  *-Q  Mot  (Ft)  bt  A 
Cartoon  (Swe)  6-2.  6*2. 

Basketball 

NRAr  cnaitottB  W.  Ortas  97;  Ctonlsnd 
103.  Phoanlx  M DotrWt  B8.  Boston  BT; 
ftfaml  101.  New  .ferny  81;  Orlando  8C. 
Torane  04:  Wmunpwn  ao.  New  To 1*  0fc 
HOUCKS!  80.  PDrifeM  TTZ  San  Annmte  B\ 
lltnh  80.  Secffle  96,  PWtadetpnin  az  3a£> 
ramanuSS.  LA  Lakara  80. 


BmwmmJ  PteakenK.  J LovniS;  J OaHBShar 
(Sate)  1,  L McShane  (I;  W Sehmn  (6af)  0. 
1 Bauds  (Lot)  1;  B KriMoncen  (Dan)  v C 
MCNab  (Best)  tnf.  UUm  Plate cao  ft 
Gal  tag  her.  Raiola  St  McNab  8 (1  unf). 


WORLD  laURM  (Brisbane);  Pakistan  107 
<«&6  ovara;  Ijaz  Ahmed  59).  West  hides 
186-4  (48.1  overs;  C Hooper  Etna).  We« 
tadfea  won  by  she  wtciuats. 

SRCOHD  TOT  (Cape  Town):  South  Africa 
309-7  dec  (□  tom  or  103,  B McMillan 
103M,  L KJuranar  lOZno.  D Cuflinan  77). 
India  89-3. 


aomNnada  . MS  StMorttz 

fig”,.,  v*  l3a 

Zmoo  137 
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CRICKET:  THE  FINAL  STRAW 


Zimbabwe  v England : third  one-day  international 


$to 


1 18  all  out,  3-nil,  goodbye  England 


Simon  Mann  sees 
Lloyd’s  losers  make 
a pig’s  ear  of 
their  tour  finale 
after  a hat-trick 
by  Chicken  George 


AFTER  one  of  the 
most  embarrassing 
defeats  la  Eng- 
land's history, 
these  players  must 
dearly  wish  they  could  return 
home,  bolt  the  door,  shut  the 
curtains,  turn  on  the  heating 
and  lie  doggo  until  May,  or  j 
maybe  September  when  the ! 
Australians  will  have  gone. 

Instead  they  fly  to  New  Zea- 
land today  for  the  second  leg 
of  their  winter  tour. 

They  will  hope  at  least  to 
leave  some  bitter  memories 


*G  W Flow  c Mu) tally  b White  02 

A J Wniler  run  out  is 

ADR  Campbell  not  out 80 

fA  How  c Stewart  b Irani 35 

C N Evens  c Oougti  b Gouflfi  — - 1 

G J wwttall  b Craft 1 

D U Houghton  c Stewart  b MultaUy  „ 18 

P A Strang  run  out ...... 13 

Extras  (M.  IbS.  w6.  nbZ) 18 


Total  (tar  7,  so  avero) 2*3 

Ml  of  whfcatK  68.  131.  181.  183.  190. 
330.749. 

DM  not  bob  H H Streak.  E A Brandos.  J A 
Ramie. 

Nalluni  MultaUy  10-3-39-1;  Gough 
ID- 1-43-1;  SUvenwood  5-0-27-0;  White 
7-0-39-1;  Irani  10-0-39-1;  Cron  B-0-64-1. 


N V Knight  c A Rower  b Brandes  3 
fA  J Stewart  e A Rowar  b Brandos  28 

J P Crawl Sy  Itn*  b Brandoa O 

N Hussain  c A Rowar  b Brsndes  O 
■M  A Atherton  c A Flow  b Brandos  18 

RC  Irani  c Whlttail  b Streak O 

C White  c A Flower  b Streak  — O 

RDB  Croft  not  out  .... 30 

0 Gough  e Streak  0 Strang  .......  7 

A D MutlaJly  b WMttell  20 

c E w snverwood  c Evans  b WMttall  o 
Extras  (W8.  «b3) — - 11 


Total  (30  overs)  — 118 

Mb  9. 13. 13.  45.  S4,  55.  83,  77.  118. 
BowDnv  Brando*  10-0-28-5;  Ronnie 
3-0-11-0;  Streak  10-0-50-3;  Strang 
5-0-18-7:  WMttall  3-0-11-2. 

Unipkwi  R Tiflin  and  1 0 RoUnson. 
Zhnbobw*  area  by  111  ran. 


behind  them  here  In  Harare. 
Eddo  Braudes  bowled  su- 
perbly yesterday  to  take  five 
for  28,  including  the  second 
hat-trick  of  his  career,  but  the 
tourists'  batsmen  simply 
lacked  tenacity  on  a pitch 
Zimbabwe  had  used  to  build 
their  highest  one-day  score 
against  England. 

Before  the  match,  with 
Mike  Atherton's  men  hoping 
to  salvage  a little  pride  and 
end  the  oneday  series  2-1,  the  , 
coach  David  Lloyd  had  said  j 
that  playing  for  England 
should  be  like  fighting  in  the  | 


iluin 


alliai 


fallin 


The  Jaffa . . . Eddo  Brandes  celebrates  becoming  the  first  Zimbabwean  to  take  an  international  hat-trick  as  Nasser  Hussain  edges  ‘the  unplayable  ball’  to  the  wicketkeeper  Andy  Flower  photograph:  stu  forster 


trenches.  It  is.  And  the  play- 
ers have  shell-shock. 

Coach  and  captain,  how- 
ever, are  determined  not  to 
surrender.  Asked  about  his 
future  as  captain,  Mike  Ath- 
erton said:  “We  are  halfway 
through  the  tour.  I have  been 
appointed  until  the  end  of  the 
winter  and  I have  a job  to  do. 


"You  have  two  options.  You 
either  give  up  or  you  fight  on. 
j I don't  see  any  point  in  me  or 
the  players  giving  up.” 

Lloyd,  who  could  make  the  i 
end  of  the  world  seem  like  a 
good  thing,  was  even,  more  j 
upbeat  "We  will  not  be  down.  | 
We  cannot  afford  to  be.  We 
will  regroup,  re-plan  and 
come  again  with,  confidence.” 
It  was  back  to  those  trenches. 

In  real  life  Brandes  farms 
chickens  — hence  his 
"Chicken  George”  nickname 
— but  here  he  dealt  in  ducks. 
Having  had  Nick  Knight 
caught  down  the  leg  side  from 
the  final  hail  of  his  second 
over,  he  completed  the  hat- 
trick  in  his  next  by  having 
John  Crawley  lbw  first  ball 
and  then  producing  what  he 
dubbed  a "magnificent  jafBa” 
[unplayable  ball]  to  account 
for  Nasser  Hussain.  Andy 
Flower’s  diving  catch  was 
just  as  good  as  the  delivery. 

Alec  Stewart  along  with 
Atherton  hinted  at  a recovery 
but  there  was' no  respite  as 
Zimbabwe's  captain  Alistair 


Campbell  kept  Brandes  going. 
In  his  eighth  over  Stewart 
gave  the  wicketkeeper  Flower 
the  third  of  his  five  catches; 
in  his  ninth  the  umpire  Ian 
Robinson  adjudged  that  Ath- 
erton had  edged  a delivery 
that  had  turned  him  round.  I 

It  did  not  look  an  awful  de- 
cision but  Atherton  waited,  , 
then  stared  at  the  umpire  be- 1 
fore  dragging  himself  from 
the  crease.  Perhaps  he  was 
unhappy  with  the  umpire’s 
verdict;  perhaps  it  was  his 
way  of  saying  “You  detect  our 
nicks  but  not  theirs”;  either 
way,  he  was  out  and  England 
were  doomed. 

In  Zimbabwe's  innings 
Campbell  had  been  given  not 
out  by  Robinson  when  he  had 
scored  eight,  despite  clearly 
deflecting  a catch  to  Stewart 
off  the  inside  edge.  He  went 
onto  make  an  unbeaten  80. 

Robinson  rates  himself  as 
one  of  three  top  umpires  in 
the  world,  and  that  does  not 
mean  he  thinks  he  is  the  third 
best.  If  his  estimation  is 
correct,  then  international 


umpiring  is  in  crisis. 

A ninth-wicket  stand  of  41 
between  Robert  Croft  and 
Alan  MuHafiy  ensured  that 
England  avoided  their  heavi- 
est one-day  defeat  batting 
second  (by  165  runs,  by  West 
Indies.  St  Vincent  1994)  and 
their  lowest  one-day  total  (93, 
v Australia,  Headingley  1975). 
But  by  then,  the  gam*  had 
taken  on  an  unreal  ffeeL 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Brandes  has  bowled  Zimba- 
bwe to  victory  over  England. 
He  took  four  for  21  when  they 
triumphed  at  AJbury  in  the 
countries’  first-ever  meeting 
during  the  1992  World  Cup  in 
Australia.  His  victims  then . 
were  Gooch,  Lamb,  Smith  and 
Hick  — not  a bad  quartet,  and 
not  a bad  quintet  here.  i 

There  were  early  signs  that 
England  were  heading  for  an-  j 
other  humiliation.  Even! 
Grant  Flower  was  scoring 
briskly  and  there  was  no  zip 
to  England's  play  despite  a 
Lloyd  warning  that  he  would 
not  accept  another  off-day.  . 

Zimbabwe  had  reached  181 


for  two  by  the  38th  over  be- 
fore England  managed  to  ex- 
ert any  pressure.  Three  wick- 
ets fell  for  nine  runs  in  16 
balls  but  Houghton.  Strang  I 
And  Campbell  all  cleared  the 
rope  in  the  closing  overs  to  i 
consolidate  the  earlier  good  I 


work.  On  a good-ish  pitch 
they  could  not  possibly  have 
realised  that  249  for  seven 
would  be  wasted  on  England. 

The  chairman  of  the  new 
England  and  Wales  Cricket 
Board,  Lord  MacLanrln,  has 
been  watching  events  in  Zim- 


babwe for  the  past  10  days.  In 
his  vision  for  the  fhture  he 
sees  the  England  team  as  the 
crime  de  la  creme.  This  lot 
have  been  out  in  the  sun  too 
long  and  gone  sour. 
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A copy  of  the  Collins  Collins  Rogefs  International 
Thesaurus  will  be  sent  to  the  first  five  correct 
entries  drawn.  Entries  to  Guardian  Crossword  No 
20,836,  P.O.  Box  315,  Mitcham,  Surrey  CR4  2AX,  by  first 
post  on  Friday  Solution  and  winners  in  the  Guardian  on 
Monday  January  13. 
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Address 


giving  a false  impression 
(5,2,3,5) 

23  Prize-giver  to  side-line  actor 
(3.4) 

241  Piece  that  works  in  the 
theatre  (7) 

Down 


Tick  here  if  yon  do  not  wish  to  receive  flirthet1  Srfbnnation  from  the 
Guardian  Media  Group  or  other  companies  screened  by  us 


Men  at  work. 


Fixtures  get  cold  shoulder 


(See  above). 


FROST  that  has  fingered 
since  the  festive  season 
has  bitten  deeply  into 
the  weekend’s  sporting  pro- 
gramme, writes  Don  Beet.  A 
dozen  FA  Cup  third-round 
ties  are  among  24  English 
soccer  matches  postponed 
and  five  Scottish  Cup 
matches  have  also  been, 
affected. 

The  rugby  union  pitches 
at  Gloucester  and  Orrell 
have  been  ruled  unplayable 
in  Courage  League  One 
while  the  lower  divisions 

and  the  leagues  to  Wales 
and  Scotland  have  been  all 
but  wiped  out  A 9am  pitch 


inspection  will  decide 
whether  Welford  Road  is 
playable  enough  to  stage 
the  semi-final  of  the  Heme- 
ken  European  Cup  between 
Leicester  and  Toulouse. 

Today's  race  meetings  on 
the  all-weather  tracks  at 
Ltngfield  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton have  survived  and  over 
the  border  there  was  stQl 

hope  last  night  that  Mussel- 
burgh will  go  ahead. 

Five  Premiership  dubs 
will  be  out  of  action  today, 
with  Leeds  United's  clash 
at  Crystal  Palace,  Derby’s 
fixture  at  Gillingham, 
Leicester's  home  meeting 


with  Southend,  Wimble- 
don’s visit  to  Crewe  and 
Coventry  v Woking  all  off. 
The  postponed  matches  will 
be  played  between  January 
13  and  15.  if  the  weather 
has  relented  by  then,  but 
tomorrow's  fourth-round 
draw  goes  ahead. 

It  will  be  an  either/or  oc- 
casion,  as  will  be  this  eve-  1 
nlng’s  third-round  draw  in 

Scotland.  Most  of  the 
matches  not  already  off  are 
subject  to  early-morning 
inspections  today. 


1 A bugbear  for  the 
inexperienced  boss  (3-4) 

2 Cover  thafs  taken  out  and 
held  (9.6) 

3 Something  todo  with  the 
time  of  one’s  absence?  (5,4) 

4 Soldier  in  company  raised 
to  be  philosophical  (5) 

5 Popper  has  shown  where  to 


Davtd  Lacey's  column, 

23 


Set  by  Araucaria 

Across 


OBut  isn’t  Mirren  famous  for  being 

gorgeous?  “No.  I’m  famous  for  being 
cool  about  not  being  gorgeous.” 

lan  Katz  interviews  Helen  Mirren 


1 Skate  round  one  broken  tew 
—chance  of  transportation  (7) 
a Letters  received  after 
getting  the  sack  (7) 

9 Ihungoutwfthstkigararxixi 
— ESI  fardshwater?  (7-2,6) 

10  BtabnestayaTO'mtothe 

lake  (5) 

H Transport  on  high  ground — 
get  shot  of  ft?  (9) 


I © PubGsfMd  by  GuartSai  towpoai 
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Tinted  Pork  Printers 


The  Week  page  15 


i 12  Cieois  mate,  a prosecutor 
wfthafittie  power  in  a pole  (9) 
14  Hanging  causes  some 
embarrassment  (5) 

16  Drfok-affected  stinger  on  1 
across  (5)  - 

16  Free  composition  No  210  on 
Kaftan  island  (9) 

18  Turn  found  for  a fight  with 
female  winner  (5,4) 

21  Remove  long  time  cSrection 

22  Hitch  Idft  and  forget  rasuft. 


go  for  us  (5.4) 

6 Highball  for  traveller  (5) 

7 Clue  for  your  band  to 
require  new  maps  (8,7) 

8 Diva  Is  divine  during  travels 
South  (7) 

13  Matter  rehashed  in  the  case 
of  the  majority  of  drivers  (9) 

14  One  bugs  athlete  in  the 
shade  (5.4) 

15  British  article,  but  put  up  for 
a lucky  dip  (4,3) 

17  Unpretentious  sort  of  love- 
neat  on  a river  (3,4) 

19  Thfof  that  catches  one?  (5) 

20  Hoped  fondly  for  priestly 
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